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SECTION  L 

OF  THE  ORIGINA.L  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

The  vanity  of  the  Grecians,  in  magnifying  their 
antiquities,  is  remarkable  in  every  part  of  their 
history.  There  was  scarce  a  considerable  town, 
or  family  of  any  note,  that  did  not  boast  itself  de- 
ecended  from  some  god,  and  show  a  pedigree  de- 
duced from  the  earliest  ages  of  tlie  world.  This 
fabulous  and  extravagant  nobility  served  for  a 
common  topic  of  flattery  among  all  their  poets, 
not  to  add  orators  and  historians:  too  many  in- 
stances of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  odea 
of  Pindar. 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  if  in  the  accounts  of  their 
religious  institutions  we  meet  with  the  same  mix- 
ture of  fable,  the  same  pretensions  to  antiquity, 
and  an  original  derived  some  v^ay  or  other  from 
the  gods.  Tiicir  deities  were  bora  in  the  fabulous 
age,  and  had  taken  possession  of  all  Greece  long 
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which  (lid  not  cotnr  in  use  till  some  time  after  the 
restitution  of  the  Olympic  Games  by  Iphitus  the 
Elcuii. 

Whoever,  therefore,  >\ould  make  an  inquiry  into 
the  original  establishment  of  these  jranies,  must 
1)6  contented  'vsith  buch  an  account  of  it,  as  wa» 
either  invented  or  received  by  the  Elcans,  in  v  hose 
territory,  and  under  whose  direction,  they  were 
celebrated;  an  account  made  up  of  fables  and 
traditions. 

And  indeed  the  Eleans  are  of  all  people  the  most 
to  be  excused  for  mingling  fables  with  their  ac- 
counts of  an  institution,  that  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  subsisted  before  tlie  use  of  chrono- 
logical dates  and  records ;  the  first  example  of 
which  they  themselves  gave  in  the  register  of  th* 
Olympic  conquerors,  which  they  began  to  keep 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  those  Games;  and  by 
tlie  invention  of  which  they  have  made  a  sufficient 
expiation,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  all  their 
countrymen.  For  if  they  have  given  us  fable  and 
tmdition,  where  we  Uiight  have  expected  history, 
they  have  in  return  helped  us  to  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing thenceforward  between  cne  and  the 
other  ;  and  of  having  truth  and  history',  where  we 
could  otherwise  hope  to  have  met  with  nothing  but 
fable  and  imposture. 

Let  them  then  be  indulged  in  a  vanity,  which  they 
have  in  commoii  with  all  the  nations  cf  the  world, 
botli  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  in  which  tiiey  were 
flattered  and  encouraged  not  a  little  by  the  great 
reputation  of  the  Olympic  Games.  For,  to  say 
truth,  tije  sanctity  and  soltuniity  of  that  festival; 
^>e  D^jesty  and  supremacy  of  iLe  god  to  whom  it 
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\Tas  dedicated ;  and  the  great  value  set  upon  the 
Olympic  crowns,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
Greece,  were  arguments  suiRcient  to  have  induced 
even  the  most  scrupulous  historian  to  receive  a 
tradition,  or  adopt  a  fable,  that  furnished  him  with 
a  founder  worthy  of  so  sacred  and  august  an  in- 
stitution. 

Accordingly,  tlie  greatest  and  most  venerable 
personages  of  antiquity  %  the  Idsean  Hercules, 
Clymenus,  Endymion,  Pelops,  and  Hercules  the 
•on  of  Alcmena,  have  been  severally  introduced 
as  the  inventors  or  revivers  of  these  games ;  and, 
to  support  their  different  pretensions,  reasons  have 
been  sought  for,  and  arguments  produced,  from 
among  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  tliis  solemnity.  Thus  Pausanias  % 
for  example,  tells  us,  that  these  games  were  order- 
ed to  be  celebrated  every  five  years,  because  the 
brothers,  called  the  Idcei  Dactyli,  of  whom  the 
Idffian  Hercules  was  the  elder,  were  five  in  num- 
ber ;  to  whom  in  particular,  as  also  to  his  four 
brethren,  an  altar  was  consecrated  at  Olympia,  by 
Clymenus,  wlio  was  descended  from  this  Hercules, 
and  is  said  to  have  celebrated  these  games  fifty 
years  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  The  term 
Athletes  (a  name  signifying  those  who  contend  for 
the  prize,  called  also  Athlon)  is  by  others  derived 
from  Aetl.lius  the  father  of  Endymion  ^,  who,  as 
well  as  his  sons,  is  reckoned  among  the  founders  of 
this  festival.  And  as  for  Pelops,  that  hero  was 
held  in  such  high  veneration  at  Olympia  '^,  that  the 
Eieans  in  their  sacrifices  gave  him  the  preference, 

I  Paus.  lib.  5.  2  Ibid. 

i  Eu*tt».  Chre«.  ^  2sliv>l.  ad  Pind,  Olymp.  Od.  1. 
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even  before  Jupiter  himself;  for  which  tliey  al- 
Icgcd  the  jiraotico  ni'  liercnlcs  the.  son  of  Alc- 
iiiena ;  to  wlio.sc  labours  also,  a.s  I'indar  informs  * 
lis,  they  were  indebted  for  their  olive-crown. 

But,  not  contented  with  a  founder  who  was 
mortal  by  his  mother  s  side  *,  the  Eleaiis  have  car- 
ried  their  antiquities  still  higher,  and  name  for  the 
autliors  of  these  Games  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  who, 
as  they  pretend,  in  the  very  place  where  these 
Games  were  afterwards  celebrated,  w resiled  with 
each  other  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Others  affirm,  that  they  were  instituted  by  Ju- 
piter, in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the 
Titans ;  and  that  Apollo  in  particular  signalized 
himself,  by  gaining  two  victories;  owe  over  Mer- 
cury in  the  foot-race,  and  another  over  Mars  in  the 
combat  of  the  Cast  us.  And  this,  say  they,  is  the 
reason  that  the  exercise  of  leaping "  (one  of  tlie 
five  exercises  of  the  Pentathlon)  is  always  accom- 
panied with  flutes  playing  Pythian  airs ;  because 
those  airs  are  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  be- 
cause Apollo  gained  tvvo  victories  in  the  Olympic 
Games. 

In  this  account  we  may  observe  history  (for 
there  is  something  of  historical  truth  at  the  bottom 
of  all  these  traditions)  swelling  by  degrees,  and 
growing  insensibly  into  fable ;  till  by  a  progress, 
like  that  of  fame  in  Virgil  ^,  its  bulk  becomes  too 
big  for  truth  and  probability,  and  reaching  at  length 
fi'om  earth  to  heaven,  it  there  totally  disappears, 
lost  and  confounded  with  the  rest  of  the  antiqixi* 

*  Olyuu  Ode  S.  *'  Pans,  lib.  v. 

7  Ibid.  »  ^neicJ.  iv. 
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lies  of  Greece,  in  the  clouds  of  raytbology  aiid 
?-iperstition. 

It  is  needless  to  Diention  tlie  names  of  several 
'  iicr  heroes  of  those  early  ages,  who,  by  diiFerent 
authors,  are  sdd  to  have  celebrated  these  Games. 
The  last  of  these  was  Oxyliis,  who  came  into  the 
Peloponnesus  with  the  Heraclides  '^.  After  vv^hom 
followed  so  lonji"  an  intermission  of  that  solemnity, 
tliat  the  memory  of  it  was  almost  lost. 

The  occasions  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  Games 
seem  to  have  been  various.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is 
of  opinion  '%  '  That  they  were  originally  celebrat- 
ed in  triumph  for  victories;  first  by  Hercules 
Idff!us  upon  the  conquest  of  Saturn  and  the  Titans; 
and  then  by  Cly menus  upon  his  coming  to  reign  in 
the  Terra  Curetum  ;  then  by  Endymion  upon  his 
conquering  Clymenus ;  and  afterwards  by  Pelops 
upon  his  conquering  iEtolus;  and  by  Hercules 
upon  his  killing  Augeas  ;  and  by  Atreus  upon  his 
repelling  the  Heraclides  ;  and  by  Oxylus  upon  the 
return  of  the  Heraclides  into  Peloponnesus,'  This 
opinion  may  be  veiy  well  supported  out  of  ancient 
authors.  Pindar  expressly  tells  us,  in  his  second 
Olympic  ode,  that  Hercules  instituted  this  festival 
to  Jupiter,  on  occasion  of  the  victory  he  obtained 
over  Augeas.  But  the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  at  the  restitution  of  these  Games  by 
Iphitus,  says,  they  were  celebrated  first  by  Pisns 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  " ;  then  by  Pelops  twice; 
first,  upon  I'.is  coming  to  settle  in  Greece,  and  a 
second  time  at  the  funeral  of  CEnomaiis  :  and  af- 
t^r  liim  by  Hercules,  in  memory  of  Pelops  '* ;  at 

9  Pans.  lib.  r.  >o  Chron.  p.  15f5. 

"  V\:\tzon.  I J  lib.  i.  c.  V. 
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^vhose  death  likewise,  as  Vclloius  Paterculas  in- 
forms lis,  they  had  before,  been  celebrated  as 
funeral  games  by  his  son  Atren-  ;  upon  which  oc- 
casion, says  the  same  aiithor,  Hercules  came  off 
victor  in  all  tlie  exercises.  And  indeed  this  ac- 
count of  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  Olympic 
Games  is  very  agreeable  to  a  custom  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Homer,  Pindar,  and  all  tlie  Greek 
writers,  prevailed  very  much  in  those  heroic 
ages.  Games,  wi^h  prizes  for  the  conquerors, 
•were  the  usual  compliment,  and  made  up  the  great- 
est part  of  the  ceremony  at  the  funeral  of  every 
person  of  note  and  quality.  Ti»e  expense  of  these 
Games  w^as  sometimes  borne  by  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceased ;  as  we  may  see  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Achilles,  who  out  of  his  own  treasures 
gave  the  prizes,  and  those  of  no  inconsiderable 
value,  to  the  conquerors  in  the  Games  by  him  cele- 
brated at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus.  Sometimes 
the  funeral  was  at  the  appointment  of  the  public  ; 
and  an  amiiversaiy  solemnization  of  Games  was 
«nacted  in  honour  of  the  deceased :  such  were 
those  instituted  by  a  decree  of  the  Syracnsians  ■^, 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  godlike  virtues  of 
Timoleon  their  deliverer  and  legislator. 

To  one  or  other,  therefore,  of  these  customs,  in 
all  likelihood,  was  owing  the  oiiginal  of  the  Olym- 
pic Games  ;  as  also  of  those  celebrated  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  at  Delphi,  Nemea,  and  indeed  in 
every  considerable  town  throughout  ail  Greece. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  assign  a  reason  how  those  cele- 
brated at  Olympia  came  to  have  the  rank  and  pie- 

'.'  Pint,  ia  Timol. 
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t^dency  of  all  the  others ;  some  of  which  were 
dedicated  to  the  same  j;od,  and  could  boast  as 
venerable  and  as  ancient  a  foundation.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  reason  of  tliis  preference, 
all  the  people  of  Greece  acquiesced  in  it,  and 
agreed  to  bestow  the  lirst  honours  upon  the  Olym- 
pic conquerors  '+. 

It  cannot,  however,  I  think,  be  pretended,  that 
these  Games  were  in  any  very  great  estimation  be- 
fore the  time  of  their  restitution  by  Iphitus.  This 
may  very  fairly  be  concluded,  as  well  from  the  di- 
versity and  uncertainty  of  the  accounts  concerning 
the  original  and  authors  of  them,  as  from  the  silence 
of  Homer,  who  in  tlie  catalogue  of  the  ships  (where 
he  takes  occasion  to  inform  the  reader  oi  the  nime 
and  situation  of  the  principal  towns  of  Greece) 
makes  no  mention  of  Olympia;  nor,  wlien  he  speaks 
of  Elis  and  the  river  Alpheus,  as  lie  dotii  in  many 
parts  both  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey^  does  he 
give  tiie  least  hint  of  the  Olympic  Games;  though 
we  are  told  by  other  authors  that  taey  were  cele- 
brated by  Pciops  the  grandfather,  and  afterwards 
in  his  honour  by  Atreus  the  father,  of  Agamemnon. 
Homer, besides,  makes  frequent  mention  of  Games, 
and  particularly  at  the  funeral  of  Patrcclus  intro- 
duces his  greatest  heroes  contending  iu  the  very 
sanae  kind  of  exercises  with  those  practised  iu  the 
stadium  of  Olyir-pia :  upon  which  occaiion,  had 
the  Olympic  Games  been  then  in  such  estimation 
as  they  are  said  to  have  been,  one  may  believe  he 
would  not  have  failed  making  some  mention  of 
*\\Qi).i  J  as  well  to  render  more  illustrious  the  majesty 

«  S»e  Strabo,  lib,  viii. 
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of  Agamemnon,  the  «.'cneral  of  the  Greeks,  who?- 
graudfiUher  Pelops  was  worshipped  equally  wii 
Jupiter  at  that  solemnity,  as  to  show  from  so  grc.  r 
and  august  a  precedent   the  high  value  of  tii'^ 
honours  paid  by  Achilles  to  his  friend. 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  RESTITUTION  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  is  by  all  authors  said  tr 
have  restored  the  Olympic  Games:  which  is  m.i: 
precisely  true  in  any  sense.  For  if  by  the  Olym- 
pic  Games  be  understood  the  religious  policy  an  i 
ordinances  of  that  festival;  the  general  armistice 
or  truce  that  always  accompanied  its  solemniza- 
tion ;  the  public  mart '  or  fair  then  lield  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce;  and  the  period  of  four  year^ 
called  the  Olympiad :  all  these  he  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  restored,  as  to  have  been  tlie 
first  author  and  institutor  of  them.  For  of  most 
of  these  things  there  is  no  mention  before  his  <ime. 
Besides,  allowing  it  to  be  true,  that  there  were 
Games  celebrated  at  Olympia  even  so  far  back  as 
tlie  golden  age,  and  that  there  was  a  temple  and 
sacrifices  of  the  same  date  to  Jupiter  Olympius  ; 
it  does  not  appear  any  where,  as  I  remember,  that 
all  the  Greeks  were  concerned  in  those  sacrifices, 
or  invited  lo  partake  in  those  Games.  It  should 
5eem,on  tlie  contrary,  by  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  the^'  were  celebrated  at  unequal  distances  of 

'  l^ell.  Pat.  lib.  1,  c.  % 
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time,  on  private  and  particular  occasions,  and  in 
compliance  rather  with  fashion  and  custom,  tlian  in 
obedience  to  an  ordinance,  tliat  required  their  so- 
lemnization at  certain  and  stated  periods.  If  by 
tlie  Olympic  Games  be  meant  what  is  more  gene- 
rally understood  by  those  words,  the  gymnastic 
combats  and  horse-races  exhibited  in  the  stadium 
at  Olympia,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  restored  the 
Olympic  Games.  For  Pausacius  -  tells  ils,  that  he 
restored  only  the  foot-race ;  the  other  exercises 
were  afterv.ards  added  by  the  authority  of  tlie 
Eleans,  according  as  they  discovered  or  recollect- 
ed what  had  formerly  been  practised  in  that  solem- 

But  Ipbitiis  indeed  may  with  great  justice  be 
etyled  the  founder  of  the  Olympic  Games.  For  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  reduced  that  fes- 
tival into  a  regular  and  coherent  system  or  form  ; 
united  the  sacred  and  political  institutions;  and 
gave  it,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Olympiad, 
that  principle  of  life  and  duration,  which  enabled 
it  to  outlive  the  laws  and  customs,  the  liberty,  and 
almost  the  religion,  of  Greece, 

The  occasion  of  the  re  establishment  of  the 
Olympic  Games  was  as  follows  : 

Greece  at  that  time  being  torn  in  pieces  by 
civil  wars  ^,  and  wasted  by  a  pestilence  ^,  Iphitus, 

«  Lib.  V.  3  Pans.  lib.  v,  Phlegon,  Euseb.  Chron. 

4  111  the  fragment  of  Fiilegon,  (from  whetice  the  greatest 
part  of  the  following  account  is  taken)  Lycuigns,  the  lawgiver 
cf  Sparta,  and  one  Cieosihenes  of  Pisa,  are  joined  v,ith  Iphitus 
in  restoring  the  Olyinpic  Games.  That  this  account,  which 
makes  Lycnrgu?  cotemporary  with  Iphitus,  cannot  be  lecon. 
tiled  Ts  ith  chronology,  the  reader  may  see  in  Sir  I;aac  Nen  ton'. 
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one  of  the  descondanls  of  Hercules,  grandson  of 
Oxylus,  and  kiiij?  of  Elis,  concerned  at  the  calami- 
ties under  which  his  country  tlien  laboured,  had 
recourse  to  tlie  oracle  at  Delphi,  for  a  remedy  to 
those  evils ;  and  was  told  by  the  Pythoness,  that 
the  safety  of  Greece  depenJed  upon  the  re-esta- 
bhshmeut  of  the  Olympic  Games;  the  non-observ- 
ance of  which  solemnity  had,  as  she  told  them, 
drawn  down  the  indii^nation  of  the  god  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated  ;  and  of  Hercules,  the  hero  by 
whom  it  was  instituted.  Slie  ordered  him  there- 
fore, in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  Elis,  to 
set  about  restoriiig  the  celebration  of  that  festival, 
and  to  proclaim  a  truce  or  cessation  of  arms  to  all 
those  cities  v.  ho  were  desirous  of  partaking  in  the 
games  ^  The  other  people  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
whether  jealous  of  the  pre-eminence  claimed  by 
the  Eleans  on  this  occasion,  or  from  a  spirit  of  dis- 
cord and  dissention,  refusing  to  comply,  sent  a 
common  deputation  to  Delphi,  ordering  their  de- 
puties to  interrogate  the  deity  very  strictly  con- 
cerning the  oracle  lately  reported  to  them :  but 
the  priestess,  ever  ready  to  autliorize  the  schemes 
of  kings  z.no.  legislators,  adhered  to  her  former  an- 
swer ;  and  commanded  them  to  submit  to  tlie  di- 
rections and  authority  of  the  Eleans  in  the  order- 
ing and  esrabhshing  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
of  their  forefathers.     The  Peloponuesians  then 

Chronology ;  even  a(^tnitting,  what  seerns  to  be  inf iinaled  by 
Phlcgou,  that  there  were  two  kings  i>f  Elis  named  Iphitiis,  be- 
tween whom  the  same  author  reckons  tweiity-ei'^ht  Olympiad* 
to  have  passed,  diuiug  wliich  time  the  solemnization  of  th« 
Olympic  Game*  was  intermilted,— But  cf  this  mors  b8i«aftar. 
5  PhJegoc. 
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submitted,  and  allowed  the  people  of  Elis  to  hold 
their  festival,  and  proclaim  a  gencial  cessation  of 
arms.  Thus  vrcre  the  Olympic  Games  established 
by  the  authority  of  Iphitus,  kini,  of  Eiis,  under 
the  direction  cf  tiie  Delphic  oracle,  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years  beiore  the  birth  of  Clnist, 
and  nineteen  or  tv^enty  before  the  building  of 
Rome,  according  to  tlie  common  chronology,  but 
one  hundred  and  forty- nine  according  to  Sn-  Isaac 
Newton  \ 

In  this  institution  there  are  three  things  to  be 
considered :  iirst,  the  religious  ceremonies ;  se- 
condly, the  period  or  cycle  of  four  years,  called 
the  01>aiipiad ;  aud,  thirdly,  the  ga3«es,  compre- 
hending the  cquefet^'ian  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
Of  each  of  which  I  propose  to  give  as  full  and  par- 
ticular an  accaimtj  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
from  the  impeifect  relations  of  Pausaiiias,  (who 
yet  is  more  copious  on  these  subjects 'than  any 
other  ancient  author)  or  from  the  short,  and  often- 
times obscure,  hints  and  allusions  scattered  up  and 
down  the  works  of  almost  all  the  Greek  writers^ 
^s  well  in  prose  as  in  verse. 


*  See  Newtoii'i  Chron.  p  37, 13^ 
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SECTTON  III. 

OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES. 

Greece  indeed  (says  Pansanias  ')  abounds  v 
spectacles,  which  even  in  desciiption  cannot  fail 
exciting  our  admiration  ;  yet  (continues  he)  there 
is  no  one  solemnity  among  all  these,  transacted 
•with  so  much  religious  pomp  and  care  as  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  and  the  Olympic  Games.  But  as 
neither  Pausanias,  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
now  extant,  hath  thought  fit  to  give  us  a  complete 
and  circumstantial  account  of  the  several  rites  and 
ceremouies  observed  on  tliese  solemn  festivals, 
(some  of  which,  especially  those  in  tlie  Eieusinian 
mysteries,  all  the  Grecians  held  it  unlawful  to  di- 
vulge) wc  can  only  frame  to  ourselves  a  general 
idea  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence  with  wliich 
th.ey  were  performed,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  tem- 
ples, statues,  6cc.  of  the  deities  to  whom  they  were 
consecrated.  Those  of  Jupiter  at  Olyrapia,  which 
alone  relate  to  my  present  subject,  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias,  in  the  fifth  book  of  liis  jour- 
ney through  Greece. 

*  The  temple  of  Jupiter,'  says  he, '  is  erected  on 
a  consecrated  piece  of  ground,  called  the  Altis,  an 
antique  word,  appropriated  to  this  sacred  inclo- 
sure,  and  made  use  of  by  Pindar  ^,  who  tells  us 
that  this  hallowed  area  was  set  apart  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  by  Hercules  himself.    The  temple  it 

'   Lib.  Y.  '  Olymp.  OcMO. 
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built  in  tlie  Doric  order,  and  surrounded  on  the 
outside  witii  a  peristyle  or  colonnade.  Tiie  whole 
edifice  is  composed  of  a  beautiful  sort  of  marble  •» 
found  in  that  country.  Its  height  to  the  roof  is 
sixty-eiijht  feet,  its  breadth  ninety-five,  and  its 
length  two  hundred  and  thirty.  The  architect 
v.as  Libon,  a  native  of  that  coiuitiy.  This  temple 
is  not:covered  with  cartlien  tiles  burnt,  but  w ith 
marble  brought  from  Mount  Pentelicus,  near 
Athens,  aiid  cut  in  the  form  of  tiles  '^.  On  each 
corner  of  the  roof  is  placed  a  gilded  vase,  and  on 
t!ie  top  of  the  pediment  a  statue  of  Victory,  gilded 
hkewise,  under  which  is  hung  up  a  golden  shield, 
with  the  figure  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa  carved  upon 
it.  The  inscription  on  the  shield  imports  it  to 
have  been  a  gift  of  the  Tanagreans,  who,  being  in 

»  Of  this  stone  or  marble,  called  poms,  Theophraslns,  and 
Pliny  after  him,  informs  us,  that  it  resembled  Parian  marbit 
L«i  colour  and  hardness,  but  was  not  so  heavy, 

4  The  art  of  cutting  marble  into  tiles  was  so  extraordiaary, 
that  Byza  of  ^axus,  who  first  invented  it,  thought  proper  to 
perpetuate  the  honour  of  his  invention  by  an  inscription,  which 
inay  be  seen  in  Pausanias. 

The  famous  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens  seems,  by  Wheeler's 
description  of  it,  to  have  resembled  this  in  so  many  particulars, 
that  we  may,  by  reading  that  description,  be  enabled  more 
clearly  to  understand  this  given  by  Pausanias  of  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jupiter.  They  were  both  probably  built  about  the 
name  time,  and  each  of  them  adorned  with  a  statue  made  by 
the  same  admirable  artist.  Wheeler  says,  that  the  heieht  of  the 
columns,  which  run  round  the  temple  of  Minerva,  were  forty- 
two  feet ;  whence  by  the  rules  of  architecture  some  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  whole  height  of  that  temple,  and  perhaps 
§ome  probable  conjecture  of  the  height  of  this,  wMch  Pausanias 
says  was  sixty  eight  feet,  but  whether  to  the  top  or  the  bottom 
cf  the  pediiueut,  i  leave  Uie  lejuned  to  d^tenuiiie. 
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alliance  with  the  Laceda-monians,  and  havhig  ob^ 
taincd  a  victory  over  the  Argives  and  Athenian* 
iirar  Tanaj^ra,  liad  consecrated  tlie  tenth  of  the 
spoils  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  On  the  cornice, 
which  runs  round  the  temple  on  the  outside  over 
the  columns,  are  hunj^  one  and  twenty  gilt  shields, 
a  present  of  JNIunmiius  the  Romiin  general,  who 
conquered  the  Achaians,  and  took  and  destroyed 
Corinth. 

*  In  the  front  pediment  is  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
whose  subject  is  the  contest  between  QLnomaii» 
and  Pelops  in  the  chariot  race  :  each  of  \^hom  is 
represented  as  ready,  and  just  upon  the  point  of 
entering  on  tiie  course.  In  the  middle  is  a  figure 
of  Jupiter ;  on  his  right-hand  stands  CEnomaiis, 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  near  him  his  wife 
Sterope,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas.  Before 
the  horses,  which  are  four  in  number,  ajjpears 
Myrtiius,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaiis,  and  behind 
liim  stand  two  other  men,   who  ^j  though   their 


5  It  appears  from  this  passsge,  and  some  others  in  Pausanias, 
that  the  ancient  Greeks,  auiuu^  \%hoiu  the  arts  oi'  stataary  and 
painting,  at  least  Uie  former,  were  carrier'  to  a  perfection  not 
yet  equalled  by  the  moderns,  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  the  fiut&t 
performances  in  each  of  those  kinds,  to  add  the  names  uuder 
the  several  figures,  or  a  general  inscrip'ion  exi;iaining  the  sub- 
ject,  and  pointing  out  the  principal  peisunnges  therein  repre- 
sented. Wheiher  this  was  any  real  cisIigiueMieui  to  those  ad- 
mirabie  works,  I  will  not  take  npon  me  !o  determine;  bnt  it 
certainly  was  of  use,  especially  in  historical  pieces,  intended  to 
deliver  down  to  posteriiy  the  memory  of  aiiv  greai  action,  and 
tlie  chief  persons  concerned  in  it.  Pansanias  himself,  v\ho 
•eems  to  have  been  a  very  learned  antiquarian,  found  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  little  explanatory  inscriptions  'u\  many  in- 
Jtauc€6,  as  might  e.isily  b«  shown. 
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names  are  not  inscribed,  seem  to  be  two  grooms 
attendine:  on  tiie  horses  ot"  CEiiomaiis.     lu  the  cor- 
ner of  tiie  pediment  is  represented  the  Ciadeus,  a 
river  which  next  to  tiie  Alpheiis  is  iield  in  the 
neatest  honour  by  the  Eieans.     On  the  left  baud 
of  Jupiter  stand  Pelops  and  Hippodamia,  the  cha- 
rioteer of  Pelops,  his  hoi-ses  and  two  grooms,  and 
in  tlie  angle  is  figured  the  river  Alpheus.    This 
Ti'hole  piece  of  scuiptaie  is  the  workmanship  of 
Pa3onius  of  Menda,  a  city  of  Thrace ;  but  that  in 
tlje  pediment  of  the  back-front  was  done  by  Acal- 
menes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Phidias,  and  was 
second  to  him  alone  in  art  and  genius.     In  this 
pediment  is  represented  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
and  tiie  Lapitii^  at  the  mai-riage  of  Pirithcus.     In 
tiie  middle  of  the  piece  stands  Firithous;  near  him, 
on  one  side,  appears  Eurytion  carryivjg  off  the 
bride,  and  Csueus  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Pirithous :  oa  the  other  side,  Tiieseus  "Aith  hi* 
battle-axe  combating  the  Centaurs.     Among  the 
Centaurs  is  one  represented  running  away  with  a 
young  virgin,  and  another  carrying  off  a  beautiful 
boy.     This  subject,  as  I  imagine,  was  chosen  by 
Acalmenes,  because  Pirithous,  as  he  had  learned 
from  Homer,  v*as  the  son  of  Jupiter;  and  Theseus 
was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Pelops.     Over  the 
gates  of  the  temple,  in  like  maimer,  are  exhibited 
most  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  as  the  hunting  of 
the  Erymanthian  boar,  the  story  of  the  Thracian 
Dicmede,  and  of  Geryou.    In  one  piece   Her- 
cules is  represented  as  going  to  ease  Atlas  of  his 
burden,  and  in  another  as  cleansing  the  stable  of 
Augeas.     Over  the  gates,  on  tlie  back  part  of  the 
tfcmple,  the  same  hero  is  seen  fighting  with  an  Ama» 
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ion,  from  whom  lie  tears  away  liei-  belt ;  there  also 
are  lij^ured  the  stories  of  tlie  liiiid,  ot'tlie  Gnossiaa 
bull,  the  Lcrnasan  hydra,  the  Stymphaliau  birds, 
and  the  Neniean  lion. 

*  As  you  enter  into  the  temple  throuj^h  the  brazen 
gates,  you  pei  ceive  on  your  riglit  hand,  standing 
before  a  column,  a  statac  of  Ipiiitus  and  his  wife 
Ecechiria,  wlio  is  pjU.i-G:  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
her  husband.  In  tlie  inside  of  the  temple  also  are 
rauijes  of  column?,  -iVhich  form  porticos  (or  isles)  of 
a  great  heit^ht ;  between  which  you  pass  on  to  th« 
statue  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  There  is  also  a  wind- 
ing stair-case  Lading  up  to  tlie  roof. 

'llio  statue  of  the  god,Avhich  is  composed  of  gold 
and  ivory,  is  seated  on  a  throne,  with  a  crown  upoo 
his  head,  resembling  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a 
wild  olive.  In  his  right  hand  he  bears  a  statue  of 
Victory,  composed  likewise  of  ivory  and  gold,  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  a  sacred  fiiletyor  diadem,  and  wear- 
ing a  ci own  upon  her  he.id.  In  his  left-hand  is  a 
sceptre  of  exquisite  beauty,  inlaid  with  all  sorts  of 
metals,  and  bearing  an  eagle  perched  upon  it.  The 
sandals  of  the  god^  as  also  his  robe,  aie  of  gold. 
The  latter  wrought  over  with  all  sorts  of  animals 
and  flowers,  particularly  lilies.  The  throne  is 
diversified  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  with 
ebony  and  ivory,  and  painted  with  tlie  representa- 
tions of  divers  kinds  of  animals.  About  it  also 
are  many  figures  in  sculpture  ;  four  Victories,  for 
instance,  in  the  attitude  of  dancers,  round  the  up- 
per part  of  each  leg  of  the  tluone,  and  two  more 
at  each  of  the  feet.  On  those  legs  also,  which  sup- 
port the  forepart  of  the  throne,  are  carved  sphinxes 
devouring  the  TUebaa  children,  and  under  the 
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iphinxes,  Apollo  aud  Diana  slaying  Avith  their  ar- 
rows  the  children  of  Niobe.  Between  the  legs  of 
the  throne  run  four  pieces,  in  the  nature  of  braces. 
Upon  tiiat  v*Iuch  fronts  tlie  entrance  aie  seven 
figures ;  tlie  eighth  by  some  unknown  accident  ha?« 
disappeared.  Those  figures  exhibit  a  representa- 
tion of  such  exercises  as  were  practised  of  old  in 
the  Olympic  Games,  before  boys  were  admitted  to 
contend  in  them.  Tradition,  however,  informs  us, 
that  the  figure,  which  is  binding  its  head  with  a 
fillet  or  diadem,  resembled  Pantarces,  an  Elean 
boy,  with  whom  Phidias  was  enamoured,  and  who, 
in  tlie  class  of  boys,  gained  the  wrestlers  crown  in 
the  eighty-sixth  Olympiad.  On  the  other  braces 
is  represented  Hercules  with  his  band  cf  warriorg 
fighting  against  the  Amazons.  The  number  of 
figures  in  both  groups  is  twenty-nine  :  Theseus  is 
placed  among  the  assistants  of  Hercules.  The 
throne,  besides  its  own  proper  legs,  is  supported 
likewise  by  four  columns,  of  an  equal  height  with 
the  legs,  and  placed  between  them.  No  one  is 
permitted  to  go  under  the  thmue,  to  view  it  in  the 
inside,  as  is  ailov/ed  at  Amycla?,  where  I  had  liberty 
to  view  the  inside  of  Apollo's  throne.  But  at 
Olympia  the  throne  of  Jupiter  is  inclosed  by  a 
kind  of  wall,  on  purpose  to  keep  the  spectators  at 
a  distance.  That  part  of  the  wall  which  faces  the 
gates  of  the  temple  is  stained  with  one  colour  only, 
namely,  a  sky-blue ;  the  other  parts  are  painted  by 
Pan?enus,  who  in  one  piece  hath  represented  Atlas 
bearing  up  the  heavens,  and  Hercules  Etandiug  by, 
and  otfering  to  ease  him  of  his  load  ;  in  otliers  are 
seen  Theseus  and  Pirithous ;  a  figure  of  Greece, 
,  and  another  of  Salarais,  holding  in  her  hand  ons  of 
YOL.  I.  « 
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those  ornamen's  that  are  usually  placed  either  on 
the  head  or  st(  in  of  a  ship.  In  others  are  repre- 
sented the  combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Nemean 
lion;  the  violence  oiforod  by  Ajax  to  Cassandra; 
Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  rEnomaiis,  to{,'ether 
with  her  mother :  and  Prometiicns  bound  down 
with  chains,  and  Hercules  looking  on  liini.  For 
Hercules,  an^ong  the  other  exploits  attiibutcd  to 
him,  is  reported  to  have  released  Prometheus  from 
his  bond?,  and  to  have  l<il!ed  the  eagle  which  was 
sent  to  punish  him  on  Mount  Caucasus,  where  he 
lay  bound.  The  last  piece  presents  Penthesilcd 
giving  up  the  ghost,  and  Achilles  supporting  her ; 
and  two  of  tl;c  Hesperides,  bringing  some  of  the 
golden  apples,  which  were  committed  to  their 
custody.  , 

'  This  Pana?nus  was  the  brother  of  Phidias,  and 
the  same  who  at  i^thens,  in  the  portico  called  Pce- 
cile,  painted  the  action  of  Marathon. 

'  On  the  upper  part  of  the  throne,  over  the  head 
of  Jupiter,  Piiidias  has  placed  on  one  side  the 
Graces  ;  and  the  Hours  (or  Seasons)  on  the  other; 
each,  three  in  number,  and  alike  daughters  of  Jupi- 
ter,  according  to  the  poets.  The  footstool  of  the 
god  is  adorned  with  golden  lions,  and  a  represen- 
tation of  the  battle  between  Theseus  and  the  Ama- 
zons ;  the  first  exploit  of  the  Athenians  against  a 
foreign  enemy.  The  basis,  or  pedestal,  which  sus- 
tains the  whole  work,  is  enriched  with  many  other 
ornaments,  and  figures  in  gold,  all  of  which  have 
some  relation  to  Jupiter  ;  as  the  sun  mounting  his 
chariot,  attended  by  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  one  cf 
the  Giaces,  next  to  whom  stands  Mercurj',  and 
rext  to  Mercuiy,  Vesta.   After  Vesta  is  seen  Cupid 
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receiving  Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  god- 
dess Persuasion  placing  a  crown  on  tiie  liead  of 
Venus.  Heie  also  are  the  figures  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  of  Minerva  and  Hercules,  and  on  the  low- 
est part  of  the  basis,  Neptune  and  Ampliitrite,  and 
the  njoon  riding  on  a  horse ;  for  I  take  it  to  be  a 
horse,  though,  according  to  others,  that  goddess  ij 
carried  by  a  mule,  and  not  a  horse.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  some  people  have  undertaken  to  give  the 
exact  dimensions  of  this  statue  of  Jupiter  Oiym- 
pius,  yet  I  cannot  applaud  their  skill,  since  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  much  larger  than  the  dimensioni 
assigned  by  them.  The  Eleans  tell  us,  that  Jupi- 
ter himself  bore  testimony  to  the  art  of  Phidias, 
for  tliat  statuary,  when  he  had  completed  his  work, 
begged  of  Jupiter  to  give  some  token  of  his  ap- 
probation, if  he  was  pleased  with  the  performance; 
upon  v.hich,  say  they,  the  pavement  was  immedi- 
ately struck  with  liglitning,  in  that  place,  upon 
vviiich  a  brazen  urn  is  still  to  be  seen  as  a  memorial 
of  the  miracle.  That  part  of  the  pavement  which 
is  immediately  before  the  statue  is  composed  of 
black  marble,  surrounded  wifh  a  circular  rim  of 
Parian  marble,  raised  about  it  like  a  step,  on  pur 
pose  to  contain  the  oil  that  is  poured  into  it,  in  or= 
der  to  preserve  the  ivory  from  being  injured  by 
the  damps  arising  out  of  the  ground ;  the  Altis, 
•where  the  temple  is  erected,  being  wet  and 
marshy.' 

To  tills  passage,  translated  from  Pausanias,  X 
shall  add  another,  taken  from  Strabo  ^,  in  which  are 
some  particulars  relating  to  this  famous  statue  and 
the  temple,  worthy  of  our  observatioa : 
*  Lib.  viii. 
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*  The  temple'  says  he,  *  stands  in  the  Pisieaii 
division,  little  less  than  three  Iiniidred  starlla  dis- 
tant iiojn  Kits ;  before  it  is  a  ^rove  of  wild  olives, 
wi^iMH  whicij  lies  the  Olyrrpir  stadidm ;  by  it  passes 
the  nver  Alplieus,  rnnnin<4  from  Arcadia  south- 
west into  tlif  Trjphylian  sea.  Olynipia  at  first  de- 
rived its  reju'tatiori  from  the  oracle  of  Olympian 
JiipitPt  ;  and  thou:^h  tiiis  oracle  fell  afterwards  into 
der.»y,  yet  the  tenipfe  retained  its  ancient  honour. 
But  its  present  greatness  and  ina{(ni(icence  is  owing, 
imdinbciJy,  to  the  Olympic  Games,  and  to  the 
nuitibrr  of  olfe'  ings  and  donations  brought  tliither 
frou)  r-.'J.  parts  of  Greece;  anion:;  wliich  is  a  golden 
sti'.tue  of  Jupiter,  presented  by  Cyps-elus,  tyrant  of 
Corinth.  But  of  all  these,  the  ivory  statue  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  made  by  Phidias  of  Athens,  is, 
by  far,  the  most  coiisiderable  ;  the  bulk  of  which 
is  so  vast,  that  the  artist  seems,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  deviated  from  the  rule  of  proportion ;  for  al- 
thous^h  the  temple  is  of  the  hugest  size,  and  the 
god  is  represented  sitting,  yet  he  almost  touches 
the  ceiling  with  his  head  ;  so  that  were  he  to  rise 
out  of  his  throne,  and  stand  upright,  he  would 
carry  the  roof  along  with  him  ^. 

*  Phidias  was  much  assisted  in  the  composition, 
the  colours,  and  particularly  in  the  drapery  of  this 
statue,  by  Panacnus,  a  painter,  his  brother  and  fel- 
low-workman;  many  of  whose  paintings,  and  those 
vei-y  admirable,  are  to  be  seen  up  and  down  the 
temple.  There  is  a  tradition,  tliat  Phidias  being 
asked  by  Panaenus,  by  what  pattera  or  idea  he  in- 

7  The  height  of  the  temple,  according  to  Paosanias,  was 
«ixty-eiglit  feet ;  hence  then  it  appears,  that  the  statue,  with  its 
throne  and  pedestal,  was  near  sistyeight  feet  in  height. 
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teadeci  to  frame  his  image  of  Jupiter,  answered,  by 
that  given  in  the  foliowiug  verses  of  Homer  : 

This  said,  hi»  kingly  brow  tlie  sire  inciia'd. 
The  large  binck  curls  fell,  awful,  Irom  behind. 
Thick  shadowing  the  stern  forehead  of  the  god; 
Olympus  trembled  ai  the'  almighty  nod  8.' 

How  well  the  performance  answered  the  great 
idea  of  the  statuary-,  may  be  conjectured  from  what 
Polybius^  relates  of  Lucius  ^milius,  who,  enter- 
ing into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Oiympia,  and  con- 
templating tiie  statue,  was  astonished,  and  said, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Phidias  was  the  only  man  who 
had  succeeded  in  representing  the  Jupiter  of 
Homer :  and  tliat,  though  his  expectations  about 
Oiympia  had  been  raised  veiy  high,  yet  he  found 
they  cair^e  far  short  of  the  truth. 

Quiiitilian  remarks  of  Phidias '%  that  he  succeed- 
ed better  in  the  statues  of  his  god5  than  of  his 
men;  and  that,  in  works  of  ivory,  he  indisputably 
excelled  ail  the  world ;  of  which,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  other  peiformances,  the  image  of  Minerva 
at  Atliens,  and  of  Jupiter  at  Ohonpia,  were  evi- 
dent proofs ;  whose  beauty,  continues  he,  seems 
to  have  added  reverence  even  to  religion  itselfj  so 
nigh  does  the  majesty  of  the  work  approach  to  that 
of  the  Diviniiy. 

Before  this  statue  hung  a  veil  or  curtain,  of 
woollen  cloth,  dyed  in  Phasaician  purple ",  and 
tnriched  with  Assyrian  embroidery;  an  offering, 

^  First  Book  of  Homer,  by  Tickell. 

9  In  Fragment.  Polybii,  p.  1015.  Edi!.  Casaub.  et  iipud 
Suidam,  voce  ^n^ia^. 

■"  iriiiit.  lib.  xii.  cap.  10.  "  Fans.  ibid. 
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made  by  king  Antioclms.  This  curtain  is  not 
drawn  np  to  tho  roof,  like  that  in  tlie  temple  of 
Diana  at  Eplicsus,  but  let  down  to  the  pavement. 
I  shall  not  follow  Pansanias  any  further,  in  his 
account  of  the  many  rich  votive  offerings  or  dona- 
tions, sent  to  OJympia  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Iieathen  world,  and  lodj^ed  in  or  about  the  temple 
and  Altis  of  Jupiter  Oiympius;  or  in  the  temples 
of  other  deities;  and  in  buildings  called  treasuries, 
erected  at  Olympia  by  several  states,  in  order  to 
receive  and  keep  tiie  presents  which  at  any  time 
they  had  vowed  to  Jupiter;  and  perhaps  the  money 
destined  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices  to 
be  made  at  the  solemn  festival  of  the  Olympic 
Games.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  knowmg 
more  of  these  several  particulars,  may  find  them 
in  Pausanias  ;  a  French  translation  of  whose  jour- 
ney through  Greece,  by  the  Abbe  Gedoyn,  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  four  vols,  octavo,  in 
17.33.  In  the  same  author  he  may  likewise  see  a 
long  liat  of  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  Olympic 
conquerors,  emperors,  and  kings.  Sec.  to  give  an 
account  of  all  whicli,  would  carry  me  too  far  from 
jiiy  subject,  and  swell  this  dissertation  to  an  unrea- 
sonable bulk.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
tljeir  number  was  prodigious,  and  their  value  al- 
most inestimable  ;  as  they  were  many  of  them 
composed  of  the  richest  materials,  and  made  by 
the  most  eminent  statuaries  of  Greece.  What  i$ 
here  said  in  general,  joined  to  the  description  of 
thestatueof  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  masterpiece  of 
Phidias,  and  therefore  veiy  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  may  serve  to  show  how 
liberal  and  magnificent  the  Greeks  were,  in  what 
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related  to  the  worship  of  their  gods  ;  and  to  give 

I   us  a  just  conception  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 

j   the  Olympic  Games,  the  tirst  and  the  most  august 

'   of  the  four  great  festivals  of  Greece  '%  by  way  of 

eminence  styled  sacred ;  a  character  communicated 

in  some  degree  to  those,  who  obtained  the  crowns 

in  the  several  Games,  which  were  always  exhibited 

in  these  religious  solemnities. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  npon  his  festi- 
val were  answerable  to  all  this  magnilicence;  I  say 
the  saciifices  offered  at  the  time  of  the  celebratiou 
of  the  Olympic  Games ;  for  though  the  Eleaus  ^^ 
paid  their  devotions  to  him  every  day  throughout 
the  year,  yet  Lucinn  assures  us  ^-^  that  Jupiter  was 
wont  to  tuke  it  very  kindly,  if  a  stranger  offered 
him  any  sacrifice  iu  the  intervals  of  those  games. 
However,  it  was  then  made  up  to  him  ;  for  then 
not  the  Eleans  only,  and  the  caadi  dates  for  the 
Olympic  crown,  but  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  made  their  offerings  to  the  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter ;  as  may  be  collected  from  a  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  life  cf  Demetrius  '\    These  offeriugs 

'*  The  other  ihree  were  the  Pythian,  Istluniau,  and  Neaiean 
games. 

'3  Paus.  lib.  V.  '4  De  Sacris. 

'5  That  this  was  a  general  custom  observed  by  the  Greeka 
upon  their  festivals,  at  the  Olympic  or  Pythian  Games,  &c.  ii 
further  evident  from  the  following  passage  of  Livy,  \7ho,  speak- 
in;?  of  the  games  that  L.  .Emilias  Paulus  celebrated  at  Amphi- 
polis,  after  his  victory  over  Perseus,  has  these  words:  *  Nam  eJ 
artificura  omuis  generis,  qui  ludicram  arteiii  facicbant,  ex  toto 
orbe  terrai  um  niultiludo,  et  athletarura,  et  nobilium  equorum 
convenit,  et  legatioues  cum  victimis,  et  qnidqnid  aliud  deorum 
homiuumque  causa  lieri  niagiiis  ludis  ia  Griecia  solet.'  Lib, 
xlv.  c.  a'2. 
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wore  committed  to  the  care  and  condtict  of  dcpa-^ 
ties  solemnly  ajtpoiMted  for  that  occasion,  and 
named  'lli«:<'>ii.  How  considerable  tliey  were,  we 
nii^y,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  guess  from  tliose 
prepared  by  Jason,  against  the  celebration  of  the 
Pythian  jjames.  This  Jason,  by  a  decree  of  all 
the  people  of  Thessaly,  had  been  appointed  their 
general  "',  a  <iijrnity  differing  in  little,  besides  the 
name,  from  that  of  sovereign  :  upon  the  approach 
of  the  Pythian  Games,  he  onlered,  by  a  proclama- 
tioH,  all  his  cities  to  fat  up  so  many  oxen,  sheep, 
goQts,  and  swine;  and  though  he  imposed  but  a 
moderate  quota  upon  every  city,  he  got  together 
above  a  tiiousaud  oxen,  and  more  than  ten  times  as 
many  smaller  cattle.  He  premised  likewise  to  re- 
ward with  a  crown  of  gold  that  person,  who  should 
produce  the  fattest  ox,  fit  to  be  put  at  the  head  of 
such  a  herd  of  victims.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
offerings  of  every  city  in  Greece  were  to  be  com- 
]>ared  to  this  of  Jason.  Ke  represented  all  Thes- 
saly, and,  as  the  deputy  or  Theorus  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple, collected  the  contributions  of  the  several 
states  or  cities.  Athens  perhaps,  and  the  other 
7>rincipal  states  of  Greece,  might  do  the  same  for 
all  the  cities  that  were  under  their  jurisdictions. 
There  are  also  some  pri\'ate  reasons  assigned,  that 
may  account  for  the  extiaorduiaiy  preparations 
made  by  Jason.  He  is  said  to  have  had  some 
thoughts  of  aspiring  to  preside  at  those  Games '', 
and  to  hold,  by  his  own  authority,  the  festival  in 
honour  of  Apollo. 
That  private  persons  also,  those  especially  wlio 

J«  X«n,  G.  Ilut.  lib.  \i,  »:  Xen.  lib.  vi. 
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had  gained  the  honour  of  an  Olympic  victory^ 
sometimes  made  very  sumptuous  sacrifices  to  Ju- 
piter, may  be  inferred  from  vhat  Atueiireus  relates 
of  Aicibiades,  \vho,haviijg  gaiued  the  fir.»t,  second, 
and  fourth  prizes  iu  the  cliariot  race,  fea>led  the 
•whole  multitude  of  Giecians,  that  were  leathered 
together  on  the  account  of  tie  Olyn-pic  games, 
with  the  victims  oll'ered  to  Jupiter,  tor  at  all 
great  and  soleum  sacrifices,  the  viciin.s  were  gene- 
rally shared  among  those  who  were  invited  to  the 
sacritice,  only  a^mall  portion  of  ther.;  being  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar.  And  if.  is  piobabie,  thafe 
all  those,  who  from  several  parts  of  the  world  were 
assembled  on  these  occasions  at  0}ymi;ia,  were 
subsisted  chiefly  by  the  saciilkes  provided  by 
every  city  of  Greece  ;  of  cne  or  other  of  which^ 
every  private  Grecian  had  a  riatural  rigiil  to  par- 
take. This  consideration,  added  to  the  motives 
of  religion  and  vanity,  whose  iniiucnce  on  the  Gre- 
cians, ever  reckoned  a  superstitious  arid  osteuta- 
tious  people,  was  always  verj-  powerful,  may  in- 
duce us  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  sacrifices,  furnished  by  every  state,  was,  on 
this  most  solemn  festival,  exceedingly  sumptuous 
and  magnificent. 

The  principal  altar  '^,  upon  which  the  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter  were  consumed,  was  placed  in  the  raid- 
way  between  the  temples  of  Juno  and  Pelopsj  and 
was,  by  way  of  ejninence,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  altar  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  This 
altar,  as  some  say,  was  built  by  the  Idsean  Hercu= 
ks ;  or,  as  others,  by  the  heroes  of  the  country, 

is  paus.  lib.  V. 
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about  two  generations  later.  It  was  coniposed 
(says  Pausanias)  of  the  aslics  "■'  of  the  victims, 
mixed  up  with  tiie  waters  of  the  river  Alpheus. 
No  other  water  would  do,  as  both  Phitarch  ^^  and 
Pausanias  pretend;  the  scholiast  upon  Pindar's 
tenth  Olympic  ode  says  the  same  thinj^ ;  and  lience 
is  inferred  tiie  great  atfectioji  which  Jupiter  is  said 
to  have  had  fur  tliat  river.  Tiicse  ashes  were 
brought  every  year  on  the  I'Jth  of  March  out  of 
the  public  hall,  by  the  priests  or  augurs^'-,  who, 
tempering  them  witii  the  waters  of  Alpheus,  made 
a  sort  of  plaster,  wherewith  they  crusted  over 
the  altar.  The  whole  height  of  this  altar  was 
twenty-two  feet ;  to  the  top  of  which,  where  the 
victims  were  burnt,  the  pnest  ascended  by  steps, 
crusted  over  in  like  manner  with  ashes,  from  the 
plinth,  or  lower  basis,  ^vherc  the  victims  were 
biought  and  slain :  the  circumference  of  this  basis 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  feet,  and  to  this 
they  mounted  by  steps  of  stone. 

Dunng  the  time  of  sacrifice  the  altar  was  crown- 
ed with  a  garland  made  of  the  branches  of  a  wild 
olive  ^\ 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  temper  into  mortar  the 
ashes  with  which  this  altar  was  iiicrusted,  with  any 
other  water  tlian  that  of  Alplieus,  so  neither  was 
it  lawful  to  employ,  in  the  burnt  sacrifices,  any 

'9  As  tlic  altar  could  not  be  composed  entirely  of  that  mate- 
rial, Pausanias  can  only  mean  in  this  place,  that  it  was  daubed, 
or  crusted  over,  with  a  kind  of  mortar  made  of  ashes  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  soon  after  makes  use  of  a  word  which  imports  no 
more. 

^o  Plut.  de  Orac.  d»f.  ^i  Pau».  lib.  5. 

"  Ibid. 
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Other  wood  thau  that  of  the  white  poplar.  The 
ori-inal  of  this  cu^slom  is  derived  irom  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alcmena,  who  first  brought  that  tree 
iuto  Greece,  and  made  use  of  that  wood  only  in 
the  sacrifices,  which  he  offered  to  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter. Amoui*  tiie  rainisters  or  servants  of  the  altar, 
there  was  one,  whose  business  it  Avas  to  furnish 
tJiose  who  caniG  to  sacrifice,  as  well  cities  as  pri- 
vate people,  with  these  holy  faggots,  at  a  certain 
price. 

Besides  tl;is  statue  and  altar,  thus  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  there  were  many 
more,  both  altars  and  statues,  erected  to  the  same 
god,  under  different  appellations ;  but  as  they  have 
no  relation  to  the  Olympic  Games,  I  shall  pass  on 
(without  taking  any  further  notice  of  them)  to 
some  others,  that  always  bore  a  part  in  the  solem- 
nities of  this  fe.stivah  The  chief  of  these  were 
six  altars,  consecrated'^  by  Hercules  to  twelve 
gods,  w ho  w ere  always  worshipped,  two  at  each 
altar,  by  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic  Games. 
The  first  altar  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Nep- 
tune, the  second  to  Juno  and  Minerva,  the  third  to 
Mercury  and  Apollo,  the  fourth  to  Bacchus  and 
the  Graces,  tlie  fifth  to  Diaua  and  Alpheus,  the  sixth 
to  Saturn  and  Rhea. 

There  were,  besides,  several  other  altars,  upon 
wliich  the  Eieaus  sacrificed  on  these  occasions  j 
whose  names,  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  sacrifices, 
may  be  seen  in  Pausanias.  To  tliese  may  be  added 
others,  upon  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
some  or  other  of  the  competitors  for  the  Olympic 

«i  Schol.  sd  Find.  Olytnp.  Od.  6. 
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olive  made  tlicir  offerings,  according  as  the  office 
of  the  several  divinities,  to  whom  they  were  con- 
sccratod,  related  to  the  exercises  in  which  they 
were  severally  to  engairc.  Ot  this  number  wa« 
the  altar  of  iMercury,  tallefl  Enagonius^  from  his 
presiding  over  the  gymnastic  cxerciset ;  this,  with 
another  sacred  to  Opportunity,  was  placed  near 
the  entrance  of  tlie  stadium.  The  altar  of  the 
nymphs,  surnamed  CaUistephani,  or  the  nymphs 
presiding  over  the  crowns  of  victor}'.  The  altars 
of  Good  Fortune,  of  Victory,  of  Taraxippus,  of 
Nei^tnne,  of  Castor  and  Pollnx,  and  many  others. 
And,  indeed,  there  wfts  not  a  deity  in  the  whole 
Grecian  calendar,  who  had  not  cither  a  temple  or 
an  altar  erected  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  territory  of 
Jupiter:  as  if  fue  Eleans  iiad  resolved  that  their 
Jupiter  should  be  in  every  tiling  tiie  copy  of  Jupi- 
ter m  Homer:  and  appear  at  Olympia  with  as  large 
a  train  of  deities,  as  was  accustomed  to  attend  hi* 
siunmons  upon  Mount  Olympus  ^•^. 

The  Ecechirict,  or  cessation  of  arms,  which  al- 
ways accompaiiied  the  celebnition  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  comes  properly  under  the  heai!  of  religion, 
as  it  owed  its  original  to  the  authori^^y  of  the  Del- 
phic oracle  ;  and  the  religious  strictness,  with 
which  it  seems  in  most  instances  to  have  been  ob" 
served,  to  the  pious  respect  and  veneration  with 
which  the  Greeks  regarded  the  august  solemnity  of 
the  Oh'mpic  festival.  All  the  cities  of  Greece,  a* 
I  have  already  shown,  paid  their  devotions  to  Jupi- 
ter upon  this  festival ;  which,  however,  in  the  time 
6>f  war^  some  of  them  must  have  lucu  necessitated 

>»  .'ice  U^^d.  .\x. 
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io  neglect,  had  not  the  «;od  opened  the  passages 
to  his  altar,  and  allowed  a  safe  conduct  to  his  vo- 
taries, by  enjoining  a  forbearance  of  hostilities  to 
all  those  who  were  willing  to  partake  of  the  games 
instituted  to  liis  honour. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Thncydides,  whicli 
I  shall  produce  in  a  following  section,  that  the 
Eleans  first  proclaimed  this  cessation  of  arms  in 
their  own  territories,  and  then  in  the  cities  of  those 
states  with  whom  they  were  at  war ;  and  that  it 
took  place  from  the  time  of  tlte  first  proclamation 
of  it  at  Elis.  This  was  the  method  when  the  Eleans 
themselves  iiappcned  to  be  engaged  in  a  war;  and 
I  suppose  that  tho  same  method  was  oliserved,  even 
when  the  Eleans  were  at  peace  ;  the  cessation  w  a« 
proclaimed  first  in  Elis,  and  then  in  those  states 
wiiicli  v/ere  at  v,ar  with  each  other,  who  were 
obliged  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility  from  the 
date  of  that  proclamation;  which  might  easily  have 
been  known,  if  the  duration  of  this  truce  was  fixed 
and  certain,  as  most  probably  it  was.  But,  upon 
both  these  points,  we  are  reduced  to  mere  conjec- 
ture ;  no  ancient  writer,  that  I  know  of,  ha\'ing 
given  us  any  clear  account  of  either.  The  Games, 
strictly  speaking,  held  but  five  daysj  but  the  can- 
didates for  the  Olympic  crown  were  obliged  to 
repair  to  Elis,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the.  Games ; 
yet,  I  think,  it  cannot  from  thence  be  certainly  in- 
ferred, that  the  cessation  commenced  thirty  days 
before  that  festival ;  though,  if  it  did  not,  we  must 
suppose  that  a  free  passage  was  granted,  on  all 
sides,  to  those  who  had  entered  their  names  as  can- 
didates for  the  Olj-mpic  crown;  which  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  some  time  before  they  repaired  in 
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person  to  Elis.  Perhaps  a  careful  examination  of 
the  projiress  of  the  Pcloponncsian  war,  a  minute 
detail  of  vvliich  is  jriven  by  ThTicydidcs,  might 
throw  some  light  upon  this  matter ;  but  as  I  have 
not  leisure  for  such  an  inquiiy,  I  shall  leave  it  to 
those  who  may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  engage 
in  it^^  A  cessation  of  hostilities  for  some  time,  both 
before  and  after  the  Olympic  Games,  was  doubtless 
necessary  ;  and  the  advantages  accruing  from  it  to 
the  whole  Grecian  name  were  so  apparent  and  so 
considerable,  that  the  Eleans  thought  proper  to  dis- 
tinguish  Iphitus,  the  autlior  of  it,  by  erecting  a  sta- 
tue to  him,  even  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter, with  anotl.er  emblematical  figure  (for  so  I 
take  it  to  have  been)  of  a  woman  named  Ecechma 
(a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  cessation  of  anns) 
placing  a  crown  upon  his  head. 

Though,  with  respect  to  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  the  tranquillity  enacted  by  the  laws  of  the 
Olympic  Games  was  but  short  and  temporary,  the 
people  of  Eiis  had  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  the 
felicity  even  of  a  perpetual  peace,  had  they  been 
wise  enough  to  know  how  to  use  or  value  their  im- 
munities. War  could  never  approach  their  territo- 
ries, wtiiout  drawing  down  upon  tlie  invader^''  the 
vengeance  of  Jupiter.  For  Oxylus,  being  by 
the  Heraclides  reinstated  in  Elis,  the  kingdom  of 
his  ancestors,  and  appointed  guardian  or  curator 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  obtained  of 
them,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  the  whole 
district  of  Elis  should  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter; 
and  that  not  only  those  who  should  invade  it,  but 

'''  See  Ibncyd.  lib.  v.  c.  i'J,  »<?  Strabo,  lib.  viiu 
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v.usewho  also  should  not  defend  it  when  invaded, 
sliould  be  deemed  accursed.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass,  lliat  tlie  Eieans  not  only  neglected  to  fortify 
Elis  and  their  other  towns,  but  gave  themselves  up 
so  entirely  to  agriculture  and  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  that  Ijow  wealthy  soever  they  were 
grown,  they  could  not,  as  Polybius  observes,  be 
drawn  from  thence  ^^  to  inhabit  their  towns.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Elis  indeed  grew  rich  and 
populous;  but  as  at  the  same  time  it  lay  naked  and 
defenceless,  those  riches  served  only  to  invite  an 
enemy,  and  that  populousness  did  but  augment  the 
calamity  of  war;  which,  nevertheless,  would  hardly 
have  fallen  upon  them,  had  they  not,  of  their 
own  accord,  departed  from  the  sanctity  of  their 
character;  and  broken  down  those  fences  of  reli- 
gion, which  the  oracle,  and  the  general  consent  of 
all  Greece,  had  planted  round  them.  They  could 
not,  it  seems,  be  contented  with  peace,  though  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  while  it  shackled  their  am- 
bition ;  nor  were  they  willing  to  provide  sufficiently 
against  a  war,  at  the  expense  of  forsaking  their  old 
manner  of  living  :  to  which,  even  in  the  midst  of 
war,  tliey  were  entirely  addicted :  they  were,  there- 
fore, very  justly  censured  by  that  wise  historian, 
for  having  so  inconsiderately  lost  their  immunities  ; 
and  very  wisely  admonished  by  him,  to  retire  once 
more  within  that  magic  circle,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, none  would  have  been  suffered  to  pass  over 
with  impunity,  had  any  one  been  daiing  and  im- 
pious enough  to  have  attempted  it. 

They  enjoyed  their  tranquillity,  however,  for  a 

^7  Lib.  iv. 
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considerable  lime,  ^vith  sovnc  few  interruptions  ; 
occiwiijiic  1  by  a  (lidpi:<:e  between  them,  the  Pi- 
•eans  and  Ave.:  bans,  rtlalin;i  to  tl:e  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Olympic.  Games '^^.  Yet  so  {,'rcat  a 
repaid  did  tlic  Grecians  in  general  j>ay  to  these 
Loly  people  ',  that  wLxju  any  troops  were  to  march 
tlnoiiiili  theii-  territori'  s,  upon  tiieir  entering;  into 
the  borders  of  the  I'^leans,  they  deliyered  up  tlieir 
arms,  whicli  wer-;  r^slored  to  thcin  again  upon  their 
qnittini^  tlrat  country  ^''.  Tliis  state  of  security 
and  peace,  while  the  other  cities  of  Greece  were 
contbunding  acd  destroying  each  other  with  mutual 
and  intestine  wars^',  was  accompanied  ^^^th  great 
•implicity  ami  innocence  of  manners,  the  usual  at- 
tendants of  a  country  life ;  and  Elis,  the  earthly 
Jkingdom  of  Jupiter,  seems  in  this  point  also  to 
Jiave  resembled  his  heavenly  dominions;  from 
wiience,  as  we  are  told  by  Homer  ^",  that  deity 
had  for  ever  banished  Ate,  the  goddess  of  discor4 
and  injustice. 


SECTION  n\ 

OF  THE  OLYMPIAD. 


Though  the  great  advantage?  accruing  to  history 
from  the  institution  of  the  Olympiad  be  universally 
acknowledged,  yet  have  historians  taken  no  notice 
of  its  original     They  have  told  us,  indeed,  that  it 

a8  Paus.  lib.  v.  29  Pan?,  lib.  xv. 

3<^  S'rab.  lib.  viii.  3>  f^A^h.  lib.  it. 

32  Iliad.  Pope'8  T.  xix. 
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was  instituted  by  Iphitus,  and  that  it  was  a  period 
or  cycle  of  four  years.  The  ridiculous  reason  as- 
signed for  it  by  Pausanias,  would  induce  one  to 
believe  that  they  knew  no  more ;  and  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Tetraeteris,  or  period  of  four  years, 
was  almost  as  old  as  the  religions  of  Greece,  being 
used  in  divers  of  their  sacra,  or  religious  festivals  ' ; 
as  the  Panathen?ea,  JMusaea,  and  many  other,  be- 
sides the  Olympic  Games.  The  silence  of  the  an- 
cient historians  upon  this  point  is  so  remarkable, 
that  a  learned  modern  ^,  w  ho  has  been  at  infinite 
pains  to  settle  the  chronology  of  the  ancients, 
takes  great  glory  to  himself  for  having  discovered 
the  true  source  of  this  sacred  period ;  and  unravel- 
led ail  the  intricacies  of  the  Olympiad.  From 
him,  therefore,  I  shall  borrow  chiefly  what  I  have 
to  say  upon  this  head. 

The  Greeks,  inquiring  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
concerning  their  solenm  feasts  and  sacrifices,  re- 
ceived for  answer,  that  they  would  do  well  to 
sacrifice  x.oi'loc  rk  Ulrfix  xal  Kc&li  Tptoj,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  their  fathers,  and  according 
to  three  things.  Which  last  words  theyinteqoreted 
to  signify  days,  months,  and  years.  They  accord- 
ingly set  themselves  about  regulating  their  years 
by  the  sun,  and  their  months  and  days  by  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon  ^.  By  this  method,  they 
were  in  hopes  so  to  order  their  festivals,  and  times 
of  sacrifice,  as  always  to  make  their  otferiugs  pre- 
cisely upon  the  same  days,  and  the  same  months  in 
the  year ;  which,  they  imagined,  would  be  pleasing 

1  Sir  T.  Newton's  Cliron.  p.  75. 

2  Jo.  Scaliger,  Aniinad.  ad  Ens.  Chron.  No.  1211. 

3  Geminus  apiul  Sir  I.  Ne^>toa  Chi  on.  p.  7«. 
TOL.  I.  D 
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and  accpptable  to  the  cjods,  and  consequently  be- 
lieved that  to  be  the  intention  of  the  oracle.  This, 
however,  conld  only  happen  wlien  the  solstitial 
conversions  of  the  sun,  and  the  equinoctials,  should 
i-eturn  to  the  same  places  in  the  calendar  year. 
After  trying  in  vain  many  forms  and  combinations 
of  years,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  they  at  length 
hit  upon  one,  which  seemed  to  them  admirably 
calculated  to  solve  all  difficulties,  and  answer  their 
purpose.  Their  year  was  made  to  consist  of  360 
days,  with  two  additional  days  ;  and  their  months 
of  thirty  days  each ;  from  one  of  which,  however, 
in  the  course  of  four  years,  they  took  a  day ;  by 
this  means  their  Tetraeteris  amounted  to  1447 
days.  Sometimes  a  whole  month  was  intercalated, 
and  then  the  Tetraeteris  consisted  of  1477  days. 
And  thus  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
punctually  fulfilled  the  oracle;  for  they  sacrificed 
according  to  the  year  and  the  mouth,  because  the 
month  was  full,  as  consisting  of  thirty  days;  and 
the  years  thus  made  up  of  complete  months,  by 
means  of  these  intercalations,  returned  to  their 
beginnings,  at  least  pretty  near  the  matter.  And 
tills  is  the  reason  that  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Gre(  ks  were  solemnized  every  fifth  year,  after  an 
interval  of  four  complete  years  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  Panathenaea  at  Athens,  and  rhe  Olympic  Games 
in  Elis,  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
upon  the  full  of  the  moon.  This  last  circumstance 
Pmdar  "*  aloue  hath  discovered  to  us ;  and  iiis 
scholiast  at  the  same  time  informs  us,  that  those 
Games  were  sometimes  celebrated  in  the  nine  and 

4  Olym.  Ode  3, 
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fortieth^  and  sometimes  in  the  fiftieth  month ;  that 
is,  sometimes  in  the  month  which  the  Eleans  call 
Apollonius ;  and  sometimes  in  that  named  by  them 
Parthenius ;  which  seem  to  answer  to  our  months 
of  July  and  August.  Accordingly  we  find  by  Sca- 
liger's  tables,  that  the  Olympic  new  moon  fell 
sometimes  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July,  and 
sometimes  in  the  beginning  of  August,  for  that  fes- 
tival never  preceded  the  summer  solstice ;  which 
the  ancients  placed  always  upon  the  ninth  of  July, 
so  that  the  Olympic  moon  was  the  first  new  moon 
after  the  summer  solstice.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
intercalary  month,  and  occasioned  the  variation 
in  the  Tetraeteris,  which  consisted  sometimes  of 
forty-eight  months,  and  sometimes  of  forty-nine. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Olympiad,  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  which,  it  will  be  but  labour 
lost,  says  Scaliger,  to  go  about  setthng  the  Grecian 
chronology. 

And  indeed,  as  the  Olympiad  is  the  only  era 
which  the  Greek  writers  make  use  of,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  a  man  to  understand  the  dates  of  facts 
mentioned  by  tlieir  historians,  or  to  accommodate 
their  chronology  to  that  of  other  nations,  without 
his  previously  knowing  both  the  precise  time  of 
the  year  on  which  every  new  Olympiad  began, 
and  the  number  of  years  and  months  of  which 
that  period  consisted. 

But  how  necessary  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  Olympiad  is  to  those,  in  particular,  who  engage 
in  chronological  inquiries,  may  be  easily  imagined 
from  its  great  usefulness  in  such  kind  of  searches ; 
the  f  onsideration  of  which,  transported  the  great 
'  Scaiiger  ahiiost  beyond  his  sense  and  reason.     For 
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linvinj;  pursued  his  inf|iiirv  tVom  tlie  first  ori;;inaI, 
or  chaos,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  history,  amid  the 
glimmerings  of  an  ambiguous  and  allegorical  tradi- 
tion, the  moasters  of  a  fabulous  and  hieroglyphic 
age,  and  the  devious  and  perplexed  conjectures  of 
chronologists,  coming  at  last  to  the  Olympiads,  like 
one,  who, after  having  wandered  all  night  in  a  wide 
and  pathless  forest,  unexpectedly  discovers,  at 
break  of  day,  a  fair  and  open  causeway  leading 
through  a  rich  and  cultivated  country,  thick  set 
with  towns  and  villages,  breaks  out  into  the  fol- 
lowing rapture  :  '  O  !  how  fortunate  is  it,  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
celebrate,  with  so  much  devotion,  every  fifth  year, 
their  Olympic  Games.  Hail !  venerable  Olympiad ! 
thou  guardian  of  dates  and  eras!  Assertrix  of  his- 
toiical  truth,  and  curb  of  the  fanatical  licentious- 
ness of  chronolc cists!  were  it  not  for  thee,  all 
things  w  ould  still  be  covered  under  the  black  veil 
of  darkness ;  since  there  are  many,  even  at  this 
day,  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  and  blinded  at  thy  lus- 
tre !  By  thy  means,  not  those  things  only,  that  have 
happened  since  thy  institution,  but  those  also  that 
were  done  before  thee,  are  brought  to  light;  as  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  the  return  of  the  Hei-aclides, 
tlie  Tonic  migration,  and  many  other;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  Ave  are  indebted  to  tliy  divine  as- 
sistance ;  by  the  help  of  which,  also,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  fix  the  dates  and  epo{;has  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures !  notw  ithstanding  what  siliy  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple advance,  who  say,  that  without  the  holy  scrip- 
tures there  would  be  no  coming  at  the  knowledge 
of  thy  epocha ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  absurd  and  monstrous.' 
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But  notwithstanding  tiiis  enthusiastic  exclama- 
tion, chronologers  are  tar  from  being  agreed  about 
the  precise  time  upon  wiiich  the  Olympiads  be- 
gan ;  some  dating  them  from  the  victory  of  Coroe- 
bus  the  Elean,  and  others  ^  throwing  their  original 
thirteen,  and  even  eight  and  twenty  Olympiads 
backwarder.  But  this  was  done  by  the  artiiicial 
chronologers,  who,  to  accommodate  the  Olympiads 
to  their  systems  and  computations,  have  added  to 
their  antiquity  112  yeai-s,  as  Sir  I.  Newton^'  ob- 
serves. This  great  man  has  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  examine  their  hypot!iesis,aiidto  endeavour 
to  establish  the  old  chronology  upon  surer  and 
better  principles.  I  will  not  presume  to  say  whe- 
ther he  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavoms  or  not : 
that  nmst  be  decided  by  far  much  abler  and  more 
learned  men.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  it  a  piece 
of  homage  due  to  the  acknov\  ledged  supremacy,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  of  his  abilities,  from  one  who  in 
this  case  must  submit  to  the  authority  of  others,  to 
prefer  the  authority  of  Sir  I.  Newton,  before  that 
of  any  other  name  in  the  world. 

Chronologists,  however,  in  all  their  computations, 
agree  to  reckon  downward  from  that  Olympiad  in 
which  Corcebus  the  Elean  was  conqueror;  with 
whom  also  the  list  of  conquerors  begins.  This 
list  is  very  useful,  since  the  Greek  w  liters  frequently 
mark  the  Olympiad  by  no  other  designation  than 
the  name  of  the  conqueror. 

Before  I  conclude  this  section,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  take  notice,  that  Eusebius  tells  us  from 
Africanus^  that  the  word  Olympia,  in  the  Egyptian 

5  Eul.  Chron.  *  Chron,  p.  57. 
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lantniaco,  si<rnifirs  the  moon  ;  \vhicli  \vai<  so  railed, 
l>ccaii.so  oiuf  in  every  month  she  runs  througli  the 
Zodiac,  named  Olympus  by  tiie  old  Egyptians. 
This  etyniolo^ry  oft'he  Olympiad,  though  mentioned 
by  no  other  author,  will  appear  the  more  probable, 
Avhen  we  consider  that  tiie  Olympiad  was  a  Innar 
cycle,  corrected,  indeed,  by  the  course  of  the  son ; 
nnd  that  the  Greeks  had  their  Tetraeteris  from 
E-rypl  7 ;  out  of  which  fertile  nursery  they  likewise 
originally  transplanted  their  arts  and  sciences, 
their  learning  and  pliiIo>ophy,  their  religion  and 
their  gods. 


SECTION  V. 


OP  THE  HELLANODICS,  OR  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 
OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

The  right  of  presiding  at  the  Olympic  Games 
vas  attended  with  snch  dignity-  and  pow  er,  that  the 
Eleans,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  even  from 
the  time  of  Ipliitus,  were  more  than  once  obliged 
to  maintain  their  title  by  force  of  arms  against 
their  neighbours  and  rivals,  the  Pisa?aus  aiid  Arca- 
dians: whose  pretensions,  though  founded,  as  Dio- 
dopisSicnlus  »  observes,  upon  no  better  authorities 
than  old  fables  and  antiquated  precedents,  were 
yet  esteemed,  by  these  envious  or  ambitious  people, 
sufficient  to  authorize  a  war,  and  justify  their  break- 
ing through  those  sacred  laws,  which  enjoined  a 

7  See  Scaliger  in  Eaa.  Chron.  and  Xewton's  Chron. 
'  Lib.  XV.  c.  y. 
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cessation  of  arras  to  all  the  states  of  Greece  dur- 
ing the  Olympic  festival  ^  :   for  in  one  of  these 
quarrels,  tlie  Pisoeans,  joining  with  the  Arcadians^ 
who  w  ere  then  at  w  ar  with  the  Eleans,  entered  the 
territories  of  Ehs  at  the  very  lime  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  Games;  and  being  met  by  the 
Eleans,  who  immediately  took  to  their  arms,  there 
ensued  a  very  sharp  engagement,  in  the  view  of 
all  the  Grecians,  w  ho  were  assembled  from  all  parts 
to  see  the  Games :  and  wiio  stood  peaceably  and 
aloof  from  danger,  with  their  gariands  upon  their 
heads,  looking  upon  the  battle ;  and  distinguishing, 
by  acclamations  and  applauses,  every  action  ot 
bravery   on   either  side.       The   Pisaeans,   in   the 
conclusion,  having  obtained  the  victory,  presided 
for  that  time  over  the  solemnity ;  but  the  Eleans, 
afterwards    recovering   their  privilege,   left    that 
Olympiad  out  of  their  register.     They  had  twice 
or  thrice  before  obliterated,  in  like  manner,  those 
Olynjpiads  in   which   the   Pisaeans  had  presided; 
till,  initated  at  length  by  tlie  frequent  revival  of 
these   groundless  pretensions,  supported  only  by 
violence,  they,  in  their  turn,  made  an  irruption  into 
the  country  of  the  Pisaeans,  and  destroyed  the  city 
of  Pisa  so  utterly,  that,  Pausanias  says,  in  his  time 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  ruin  remaining;  the 
whole  space  of  ground,  upon  which  that  city  had 
stood,  being  converted  into  a  vineyard.    The  city 
of  Olympia,  indeed,  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Pisffians  ^,  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Hera- 
clides  ;  (who,  upon  their  return,  made  a  new  divi- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesus)  and  was  given  to  the 

2    ib.  XV.  c.  g.  ^  Strab.  lib.  viii. 
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Elcans.    The  Pisacans  might  from  hence  derive  .. 
claim  to  Olynipia;  hut  could  never  found  any  ri-I.) 
of  superintending  those  Games,  of  which  the  Elen 
were  the  founders,  as  Strabo  observes,  and  o\ 
which  tiiey  were  appointed  to  preside  by  the  ( 
press  conmiands  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

The  office  of  IJellanodic,  or  president,  was  ar 
first  exercised  by  Iphitus  alone  %  and  continu«:<l 
for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  to  be  executed 
by  a  single  person,  who  was  always  of  the  faniilv 
of  Oxylus:  but  in  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  thesup( 
intendency  of  the  Games  was  committed  to  tv 
chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  wliole  body  of  the  Elear;:^ 
and  in  tiie  75th,  the  number  was  increased  to  nine  ; 
three  of  which  had  the  direction  of  the  equestriaji 
exercises,  three  presided  at  the  pentathlon,  and 
the  remaining  three  had  the  inspection  of  the  other 
Games.   Two  Olympiads  after,  a  tenth  was  added  , 
and  in  the  one  hundred  and  third  Olympiad,  tlit, 
college  of  Hellanodics  consisted  of  twelve,  a:; 
swering  to  the  tribes  of  the  Eleans,  out  of  each  r , 
which  was  chosen  one  Hcllanodic.    The  Arcadia? 
shortly  after,  having  vanquished  the  Eleans,  toi 
from  them  part  of  their  territory;  by  which  meaii.> 
the  number  of  their  tribes,  and  tliat  of  the  Hella- 
nodics, was  reduced  to  eight ;  but  in  the  one  hini- 
dred  and  eighth  Olympiad  they  returned  to  the 
former  number  of  ten,  and  kept  to  it  ever  after. 

I  cannot  find  precisely  at  what  time  the  Hella- 
nodics entered  into  office;  nor  how  long  they  con- 
tinued in  it.  Pansauius  *  informs  us,  that  for  ten 
months  preceding  tlie  Games  they  dwelt  together 

4  rails,  lib.  V.  S  Lib.  vi. 
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at  Eiis,  in  a  house  appointed  for  them,  and  from 
thence  called  the  Hellanodiceum:  at  winch  time, 
I  think,  one  may  very  reasor.abiy  tix  tlie  date  of 
their  commission.    These  ten  iin  uihs  ihe>  eniploy- 
!   ed  in  qnalifyins  themselves  for  thp  VAih  and  impor- 
tant character  of  jmiges   of  ai!  Gietce,  as  their 
title  imports  :  for  whicl;  end  ihey  were  carefully 
instructed  in  every  particulai'  cf  their  duty  by  a 
set  of  officers,  called  the  guardians  of  the  laws ; 
i  and  attended  daily  in  the  Gynuiasiiun  upon  the  pre- 
paratoiy  exercises  of  all  those  who  were  admitted 
j  to  be  candidates  for  the  Olympic  crown.    These 
I  were  obliged  to  enter  their  names  at  least  ten 
I  months  before  that  festival,  and  to  employ  part,  if 
i  not  the  whole,  of  that  time  at  Eiis,  in  exercising 
;  themselves;  as  shall  be  set  forth  more  fully  in  a 
;  following  section.     This  time  of  preparation  was 
not  more  serviceable  to  the  candidates  than  to  the 
1  Hellanodics  themselves  ;  who  were  by  these  means 
i  furnished  with  frequent  opportunities  of  trying  their 
own  abilities,  exerting  their  authority,  and  sliding, 
as  it  were,  imperceptibly  into  the  exercise  of  that 
office,  which,  as  it  placed  them  upon  a  tribunal  to 
which  all  Greece  was  subject,  exposed  them  at  the 
same  time  to  the  observation  and  scrutiny  cf  a 
most  awful  and  innumerable  assembly,  whose  cen- 
sure they  could  not  hope  to  escape,  but  by  the 
!  strictest  and  most  exact  impartiality. 

But  as  there  are  other  requisites  towards  the  ob- 
taining the  character  of  a  wise  and  impartial  judge, 
besides  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  laws, 
the  Hellanodics  took  all  imaginable  precautions  to 
keep  their  judgments  from  any  bias,  by  prohibiting 
any  of  their  colleagues  from  contending  in  the 
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equestrian  exercises;  by  making  it  a  law  to  them- 
selves, not  to  open  any  of  the  lecomniendatoiy 
letters  brought  to  tijem  by  tlie  Athletes  till  after 
the  contest  was  over;  and  by  layinj^  themselves 
under  the  obli^'ation  of  an  oatii,  to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  eqnity  in  those  cases  wherein 
they  were  left  to  the  direction  of  their  consciences 
alone  *^.  This  oath  was  administered  to  them  in 
the  senate-honse  of  the  Eleans,  before  the  statue 
of  Jiijiiter  Horcius,  upon  their  finishing  the  exami- 
nation of  tiie  boys,  and  the  under-aged  horses,  tliat 
otfered  themselves  to  contend  in  the  Olympic  sta- 
diiun ,-  the  reason  of  which  shall  be  assigned  in  ano- 
ther place.  That  they  were  sworn  also  upon  their 
enterin;;  into  office  is  very  probable,  though  not 
mentioned  by  any  author.  Another  check  upon 
the  Hellanodics  was  the  liberty  allowed  to  any  one 
who  thought  himself  aggrieved,  of  appealing  from 
their  sentence  to  the  Senate  of  Elis  ;  an  instance 
of  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  Pausanias.  Eupoli- 
mus,  an  Elean,  having  been  declared  victor  in  the 
foot-race  by  two  of  the  three  Hellanodics  who 
presided  over  that  exercise,  and  the  thhd  having 
given  sentence  in  favour  of  his  antagonist,  Leon  of 
Ambracia,  Leon  appealed  to  tlte  Senate  of  Elis, 
and  accused  the  two  Hellanodics  of  corruption. 
It  appears,  however,  that  tlieir  sentence  was  rati^ 
fied  by  the  Senate;  since  we  find  the  name  of 
Eupolimus  in  the  list  of  conquerors,  and  an  account 
in  Pausanias  of  a  statue  erected  to  him  in  Olympia. 
Their  allowing  their  countrymen  to  dispute  the 
prize  with  those  of  other  nations,  was  objected  to 

^  Paus.  lib.  V. 
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the  Eleans  by  a  king  of  Egypt  t,  to  whom,  in  the 
pride  of  their  integrity,  tliey  had  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  give  an  account  of  the  Olympic  Games ; 
and  to  set  forth  the  consummate  equity  of  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  that  institution.  That  monarch 
was  persuaded  they  could  never  preserve  their 
boasted  impartiality,  when  the  glory  of  one  of  their 
own  counti-ymen  c^ime  into  competition  with  that 
of  a  stremger;  and  therefore  advised  them  to  amend 
their  institution,  by  excluding  all  Eleans:  but  they 
did  not  think  tit  to  follow  his  advice  ;  and  assured 
themselves,  perhaps,  that  over  and  above  the  par- 
ticular and  private  obligations  of  conscience,  in- 
terest, and  honour,  the  consideration  of  the  greater 
glory  that  would  accrue  to  their  country  from  a 
dhinterested  and  universal  impartiality  in  their 
awards,  would  more  than  countervail  the  advan- 
tages, whether  public  or  private,  which  might  arise 
from  the  victory  or  renown  of  one  of  their  country- 
men. However  they  might  reason,  they  most  cer- 
tainly acted  well ;  as  may  be  inferred  no  less  from 
the  concurrent  testimony,  than  from  the  absolute 
submission  of  all  Greece  to  their  authority  and 
decrees. 

The  direction  and  ordering  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Olympic  festival,  the  proclaiming  the 
cessation  of  arms,  the  excluding  from  the  sacrifices 
those  who  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication by  refusing  to  submit  to  their  cen- 
sures ;  the  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of 

I  the  exercises,  6^0.  belonged,  as  I   imagine,  to  the 

II  Hellanodics,  as  well  as  the  superintending  tlie 

7  Herodtt.  Ub.  ii. 
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Games,  and  bestowing  the  olive-crown ;  tor  I  un- 
derstand those  authors,  who  attribute  these  powers 
to  the  Eltans  in  jjeneral,  to  mean  llie  Hellanodics, 
who  were,  for  tliat  time  and  occasion,  the  delegates 
ajid  representatives  of  the  J'21eans. 

This  power  of  exronimunicating  those  who  were 
refractory  or  contumacious,  which  seems  to  have 
been  exercised  upon  whole  nations  rather  than 
particular  persons,  gave  the  Hellanodics  great  dig- 
nity and  authority  among  the  several  people  of 
Greece ;  as  the  corporal  punishments  and  pecu- 
niary penalties  inflicted  by  their  orders  upon  pri- 
vate offenders,  held  even  the  greatest  in  dread  of 
infringing  the  Olympic  laws ;  and  kept  in  order 
that  vast  assembly,  which  was  composed  of  men 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  and  of  every  region  and 
colony  of  Greece. 

That  the  Hellanodics,  in  the  public  execution 
of  their  office,  were  clothed  in  purple  robes,  and 
carried  in  their  hands  that  usual  ensign  of  magis- 
tracy, a  wand  or  sceptre,  seems  very  probable, 
from  several  passages  collected  by  Faber,  in  his 
Agonisticon ' ;  who  would  infer,  likewise,  from 
some  other  passages  cited  by  him,  that  they  wore 
crowns  ;  which  I  will  not  dispute  any  otherwise 
than  by  observing,  that  from  one  of  those  pas- 
sages, which  I  have  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section,  it  appears,  that  all  the  Grecians  who  as- 
sisted at  the  Olympic  Games,  were  adoraed  with 
crowns  or  garlands  ;  and,  I  believe,  tliat  orna- 
ment was  generally  worn  by  all  who  attended  at 
any  public  sacrifice. 

"  Lib,  i. 
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The  Hellanodics  took  their  stations  at  ditferent 
parts  ot'  the  stadium.  By  the  Hellanodics  in  this 
place,  I  mean  those  committees  of  them,  if  I  may 
-"  -neak,  who  were  appointed  to  superintend  the 
ral  exercises  ;  who  were  consequently  obliged 
'  itend  them,  in  those  parts  of  the  stadium  where 
they  were  exhibited.  The  others,  I  suppose,  re- 
mained in  their  proper  place  ^,  over-against  the 
priestess  of  Ceres.  The  senior  Hellanodic  had  the 
precedency  of  the  rest. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  enumerating 
tlie  subordinate  officers  ;  they  will  be  occasionally 
introduced  in  the  following  sections  :  but  shall 
proceed  to  exemphfy  the  authority  of  this  high 
tribunal,  and  the  regard  paid  to  it  by  all  Greece, 
from  one  or  two  instances  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torians. 

The  first  I  shall  borrow  from  Pausanias  '°.  Ca- 
lippus,  an  Athenian,  having  been  convicted  of 
corrupting  witli  money  liis  adversaries  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  pentathlon,  the  Hellanodics  imposed 
a  considerable  tine  upon  each  of  the  offenders  :  the 
Atlicnians,  being  informed  of  this  sentence,  out  of 
regard  to  their  fellow-citizen,  deputed  Hyperides, 
one  of  their  greatest  orators,  to  go  to  the  Eleans, 
and  iutreat  them  to  remit  the  fine  :  but  they  w  ere 
not  to  be  moved,  either  by  the  rhetoric  of  Hype- 
,  or  tlie  haughtiness  of  the  Athenians  -,  who, 
-  ureat  disdain,  refused  to  submit  to  the  decree, 
though  for  that  refusal  they  were  excluded  the 
Olympic  Games,  till  they  were  told  by  the  Delphic 
oiucle,  tliat  the  god  would  not  vouchsafe  them  any 

9  Pans.  lib.  vi.  'o  Lib.  v. 
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answer  to  their  inquiries,  unless  they  paid  the  pe- 
nalty demanded  by  the  Ekans.  The  Athenians 
submitted,  and  the  Eleans  with  tlie  money  erected 
six  statues  to  Olympic  JupiH  r. 

The  next  is  taken  out  of  Thucydides ;  and,  though 
somewhat  lon«r,  tends  to  illustrate  so  many  parti- 
culars relating  to  my  subject,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear inserting  it  at  large. 

This  summer  were  celebrated  the  Olympic 
Games  ;  in  which  Androsthenes,  ti:8  Arcadian, 
bore  away  the  prize  for  the  first  time  in  the  Pan- 
cratium ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  by  the 
Eleans  excluded  the  festival ;  and  not  permitted 
either  to  sacrifice  or  contend  in  the  Games,  because 
tliey  refused  to  pay  the  penalty  which  the  Eleans, 
agreeably  to  the  Olympic  laws,  had  imposed  upon 
them,  tor  having  attacked  a  certain  castle  named 
Phyrcus,  and  put  soldiers  into  Lepreus  during  the 
Olympic  truce.  The  Lacedaemonians  on  their  part 
asserted,  by  their  ambassadors,  that  they  were  con- 
demned unjustly ;  alleging,  that  the  truce  had  not 
been  notified  in  Sparta,  at  the  time  of  their  send- 
ing their  troops  to  Lepreus.  The  Eleans  on  the 
other  hand  pretended,  that  the  truce  had  at  that 
very  time  taken  place  w  ith  them  ;  that  they  always  i 
proclaim  it  first  in  their  own  territories  ;  and  that 
having,  under  the  sanction  of  that  truce,  laid  down  i 
their  arms,  and  expected  no  further  hostilities,  the  ( 
Lacedaemonians  had  tak'en  that  opportunity  to  do 
them  an  injury,  as  it  were,  by  stealth.  In  answer 
to  this,  it  was  urged  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  that! 
the  Eleans,  after  they  had  thought  themselves  in- j 
jured  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ought  not  to  have 
notified  the  truce  at  all  at  Sparta ;  which  never,  j 
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tJieiess,  as  if  they  had  then  no  such  opinion  of  the 
matter,  they  had  done,  after  which  notification  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  not  committed  any  hostihties. 
But  the  Eleans  still  adhered  to  their  decree,  and 
would  never  be  induced  to  own  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  done  them  no  wrong.  They  offered, 
however,  if  they  would  deliver  up  Lepreus,  to 
remit  their  own  share  of  the  fine,  and  to  lay  down 
for  them  that  portion  of  it  which  belonged  to  Ju- 
piter. The  Lacedaemonians  not  consenting  to  this 
proposal,  the  Eleans  further  offered,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians should  not  be  obliged  to  deliver  up 
Lepreus,  contraiy  to  their  inclinaiions,  provided 
they  would  go  up  to  the  altar  of  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter, since  they  were  so  desirous  of  partaking  in 
the  sacrifice,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  ail  the 
Greeks,  swear  that  they  would  afterwards  pay  the 
penalty  imposed  upon  them.  But  neither  to  this 
proposal  would  the  Lacedaemonians  agree  ;  where- 
fore they  were  excluded  the  festival,  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  games;  and  made  the  accustomed  oft'er- 
ings  to  Olympian  Jupiter  in  their  own  territories  ; 
while  all  tlie  other  states  of  Greece,  except  that  of 
Lepreus,  sent  their  offerings  by  a  solemn  deputa- 
tion to  Olynipia.  The  Eleans,  however,  fearing 
the  Lacedaemonians  might  attempt  by  open  vio- 
lence to  perform  their  sacrifices,  kept  their  young 
men  under  arms  upon  constant  guard  ;  to  whose 
assistance  the  city  of  Argos  sent  a  thousand  sol- 
diers, and  Mantinea  another  thousand ;  there  were 
also  some  Athenian  horse  quartered  in  Argos  dur= 
iog  the  festival. 

There    happened  also    another  circumstance, 
fshioh  put  the  whole  assembly  mto  a  great  constfii? 
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nation,  lost  the  LaccdiP.monians  should  fall  upon 
tiiem.  One  Liclias,  a  Laceilapmonian,  the  son  of 
Arci'sildus,  was  sconi;ie«l  i)iiblicly  in  the  stadium 
by  the  otticers  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  be- 
cause, his  chariot  iiavinj;  obtained  the  victory,  and 
liavnii;  in  the  proclamation  of  the  conquerors  been 
declared  to  belong  to  the  Thebans,  (tlie  Lacedai- 
monians  beinir  at  that  time  excluded  tiie  Games)  he 
had  entered  the  stadium,  and  with  his  own  hand 
placed  a  chaplet  on  the  head  of  his  charioteer ; 
giving  to  understand  by  that  action,  that  the  cha- 
riot beloui^ed  to  him.  Every  body,  therefore,  was 
exceedingly  alarmed ;  and  concluded  that  this 
atfuir  would  have  some  very  extraordinary  conse- 
quence. Tiie  Laceddsraonians,  however,  kept 
quiet ;  and  the  festival  passed  over  without  any 
disturbance. 

I  shall  close  this  section  with  an  observation, 
that  arises  naturally  from  these  two  last  cited  pas- 
sages ;  viz.  That  the  great  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  Hellanodics  was  founded  solely  upon  this 
power  of  excommunication ;  in  the  exercise  of 
which,  however  derived  to  them  at  the  beginning, 
they  were  supported  by  the  joint  concurrence  of 
the  gods,  as  well  as  of  the  men  of  Greece.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  behold  the  states  of  Athens,  Ar- 
gos,  and  INIantinea,  sending  troops  to  maintain 
their  sentence  against  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and 
the  Delphic  orator,  on  the  other,  refusing  to  give 
any  answers  to  the  Athenians,  till  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  Hellanodics  upon  one  of  their  citizens  v.  as 
discharged.  Thus  were  the  two  mostpowe'^'i 
and  martial  states  of  Greece  subjected,  in  t 
turns,  to  the  authority  of  a  petty  and  unwau..... 
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Jjeople ;  which,  possiblj^,  we  should  have  some 
difficulty  to  believe,  were  there  not  many  modern 
examples  of  mightier,  if  not  wiser  nations,  than 
either  of  the  two  above-mentioned,  having  beea 
awed  mto  a  submission  to  a  power  still  more  in- 
significant than  that  of  EUs,  by  the  same  edgeless 
arms,  the  same  hrutumfulmen.  Whether  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican  were  forged  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  I  will  not  determine ; 
though  I  must  take  notice,  that  many  of  the  cus- 
toms and  ordinances  of  the  Roman  church  allude 
most  evidently  to  many  practised  in  tlie  Olympic 
stadium,  as  extreme  unction^  the  palm,  and  the 
crown  of  martyrs,  and  others  :  which  may  be  seea 
at  large  in  Faber's  Agonisticon. 


SECTION  VI, 

OF  THE  GAMES,  AND  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  STADIUM, 

How  sumptuous  and  magnificent  soever  may  have 
been  the  sacrifices  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  wor- 
ship paid  by  the  Grecians  to  Olympian  Jupiter, 
yet  may  we  venture  to  conclude,  that  the  vast  con- 
course of  people  who  at  the  time  of  that  festival 
usually  resorted  to  Olyrapia  from  all  parts  of  the 
!  world,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Games  which  al- 

I  ways  accompanied  that  solemnity ;  and  that  by 
j  far  the  greater  number  came  more  out  of  curiosity 
il  than  devotion.     It  is,  at  least,  this  part  of  the  in- 

II  stitution  that  makes  the  most  considerable  figure 
,i  in  the  histories  and  antiquities  of  Greece^   and 
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presents  itself  upon  all  occasions  principally,  if 
not  sintrly,  to  our  minds ;  while,  like  the  spectators 
of  a  tiiiunphant  piotcssion,  we  look  npon  the 
pomp  of  sacrifice,  the  herds  of  victims,  the  train 
of  priests,  and  even  the  ji^ods  themselves,  as  so 
many  accompaniments  only,  and  ornamental  parts 
of  the  ceremony,  and  turn  our  eyes  to  the  con- 
queror, wliose  glory  and  whose  victories  engross 
all  onr  thoughts  and  attention.  How  just  this  ob- 
servation  may  be,  with  regard  to  the  ancient 
Creeks,  I  will  not  here  determine  ;  but  among  the 
moderns,  I  believe,  there  are  veiy  few,  and  those 
men  of  learning  only,  who  either  think  or  know 
any  thing  of  the  religious  part  of  this  institution  ; 
which,  for  that  reason  probably,  is  now  never  men- 
tioned under  any  other  title  but  that  of  the  Olym- 
pic Games.  The  remaining  part,  therefore,  of  this 
Dissertation,  shall  be  wholly  taken  up  with  an  in- 
quiry into  the  nature,  laws,  &c.  of  those  Games; 
in  which  if,  for  want  of  materials,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  give  the  reader  all  the  satisfaction  he  may 
expect  to  find,  yet  enough,  I  hope,  will  be  said, 
to  give  him  a  juster  idea  of  these  famous  Games 
than  he  may  hitherto  have  conceived ;  to  lessen 
bis  contempt,  at  least,  if  not  excite  his  admiration, 
for  a  set  of  conquerors,  whom  their  conntiymeu 
tljought  worthy  of  great  honours  and  immunities  ; 
and  to  show,  that  even  in  the  institution  of  these 
sports,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  been  cal- 
culated only  for  the  amusement  of  the  vulgar,  a 
judicious  observer  may  discover  many  strokes  ot| 
that  civil  wisdom  and  policy,  which  we  have  been; 
taught  to  look  for  among  tlie philosophers  and  law-: 
givers  of  Greece. 
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Before  I  enter  upontliis  inquii-y  into  the  Games, 
it  will  be  necessaiy  to  mention  a  few  particulars 
relating  to  the  place  in  whicli  they  were  exhibited. 
This,  by  the  Greeks,  was  named  the  stadium ;  a 
word,  signifying  a  measure  of  length,  consisting  of 
somewhat  above  an  hundred  English  paces '3  which 
being  equal  to  the  space  of  ground  allotted  for  the 
foot-race,  the  course  was  from  thence  called  the 
stadium,  and  the  racers  were  named  stadieis,  or  sta- 
diodromi.  The  Eleans,  indeed,  pretended,  that 
the  stadium  at  Olympia  was  measured  by  the  foot 
of  Hercules,  which  being  longer  than  that  of  an 
ordinaiy  man,  made  their  stadium  longer  than  any 
other  in  the  same  proportion. 

Pausanias  ^  infoiius  us,  that  the  Olympic  stadium 
was  a  terrace  composed  of  earth  ;  on  one  side  of 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  Hellanodics,  and  over 
against  them  on  the  other  was  an  altar  of  white 
marble,  upon  wliich  the  priestess  of  Ceres  Chamyne, 
and  some  virgins,  had  the  privilege  to  sit  and 
\iew  the  Games.  At  the  further  end  of  the  sta- 
dium was  the  barrier,  whence  those  who  ran  the 
simple  foot-race  began  their'ccurse;  and  there, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Eleans,  was  the 
tomb  of  Endymion. 

Tliese  are  all  the  particulars  concerning  the 
Olympic  stadium  that  are  to  be  found  in  Pausa- 
nias;  for  what  follows,  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
relates  only  to  the  horse-course,  and  shall  be  pro- 
duced when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  horse-races. 
But,  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  more  per- 
fect judgment  of  the  stadium  than  the  foregoing 
account,  taken  from  Pausanias,  can  enable  him  to 
'  See  Arbuthnot's  Tabks.  *  Lib.  vi. 
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make,  1  shall  add,  from  Wheelers  Travels,  a  de- 
scription of  the  remains  of  that  at  Athens,  which 
was  htiilt  hy  Herodes  Atticiis :  *  The  figure,'  says 
he,  'and  hi^ness  of  this  s/aJii/w continue, although 
the  degrees  [steps]   be  all  taken  away.      It  is  a 
long  place,  with  two  parallel  sides,  closed  up  cir- 
cularly at  the  east  end,  and   open   towards  the 
other  end  ;  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five   geometrical  paces   long,   and   twenty-six   or 
twcnt} -seven  broad,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  a 
stadium,  that  length  being  the  ordiuary  measure 
among  the  Greeks ;  eight  of  which  made  a  Roman 
mile.     Mr.  Vernon  measuring  it  exactly,  found  it 
to  be  six  hundred  and  thirty  English  feet  long ; 
and  a  just  stadimn  is  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  of  Athenian  measure ;  which,  it  seems,  was 
hut  very  little  bigger  than  the  English,  but  less 
than  the  French  foot.    AVhen  Pau^anias  comes  to 
speak  of  this  place,  he  tells  his  readers,  that  they 
would  hardly  believe  what  he  was  about  to  tell    j 
them,  it  being  a  wonder  to  all  those  that  did  see    j 
it  in  ancient  times  :  and  of  tiiat  bigness,  that  one   ! 
would  judge  it  a  mountain  of  wliite  marble,  upon   | 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ilissus.     It  was  Herodes  ) 
Atticus,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  Athens  ever  i 
had,  that  built  it :  to  do  which  he  consumed  much  [i 
of  tlie  marble  of  JMount  Peuteiicus;  which  now  il 
being  either  all  carried  away,  or  buried  in  the  i 
ruins  of  the  place,  it  looks  only  like  a  great  and 
high  bulwark  cast  up  in  that  form.     At  the  end  i 
towards  Ilissus,  there  appears  yet  some  stone- 
work; the  rest  is  now  but  a  stadium  of  earth; 
above  ground.' 
Though  the  Olympic  stadium  does  not  appear  i 
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to  have  been  so  splendid  as  this  of  Athens,  or 
another  at  Delphi,  built  likewise  of  marble  by  the 
same  mairnificent  citizen  of  Athens,  yet  we  may 
suppose  tliey  \vere  all  formed  upon  the  same  mo- 
del, as  tliey  were  all  destined  to  the  same  use.  In 
the  stadium  were  exhibited  those  Games,  which 
are  properly  called  fiymnastic. 

At  either  end  of  the  course  stood  a  pillar,  the 
nse  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  ;  as  also 
to  take  notice  of  the  several  appellations  by  which 
these  parts  of  tlie  stadium  were  distinguished;  viz. 
the  barrier  and  the  goal ;  at  one  of  which  the  race 
began,  and  was  finished  at  the  other:  but  this 
must  be  understood  only  of  the  simple  foot-race, 
or  that  instituted  by  Iphitus  ;  for  afterwards,  (in 
the  14th  Olympiad)  as  men  grew  more  exercised, 
and  the  reputation  of  these  Games  increased,  the 
diauhis  was  added.  This  was  also  a  foot-race, 
whose  course  was  double  the  former ;  that  is,  two 
stadiums,  as  the  word  implies.  They  who  ran  the 
diaulus,  therefore,  or  double  stadium,  turned 
round  the  pillar  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the  end 
of  the  Stadium,  and  returned  to  the  barrier, where 
they  finished  their  race. 

The  barrier  was  at  first  marked  with  a  straight 
line,  traced  along  the  ground  from  one  side  of  the 
stadium  to  the  other :  by  this  line  were  drawn  up, 
in  a  row,  all  the  racers,  and  from  thence  they  began 
their  race  ;  from  which  custom  the  barrier,  or 
starting  place,  was  called  gramm^,  or  the  line. 
This  word  is  also  used  to  signify  the  end  or  termi- 
nation of  the  course ;  and,  in  fact,  the  diaulus, 
and  all  the  other  races,  except  the  simple  foot- 
race, ended  at  this  line ;  which,  I  suppose,  is  the 
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true  reason  of  the  word  grammi".  The  same  may 
be  said  witli  regard  to  the  other  names  of  the 
barrier  and  stadium,  whicli  are  likewise  used  in 
botli  senses. 

In  process  of  time  a  cord  was  made  use  of, 
either  conjointly  with  the  line  or  gramm^ ;  or, 
instead  of  it,  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  the 
racers,  and  keep  them  from  pressing  forwards  one 
befoie  another.  This  cord  was  stretched  across 
the  stadium,  at  the  signal  given  was  let  fail  at 
once,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  racers  started. 
From  this  cord,  called  •ja'zXri^  or  vo-rnXny^  in 
Greek,  from  the  resemblance  between  the  noise 
made  by  the  sudden  falling  of  the  cord,  and  the 
crack  of  a  whip,  which  is  the  primary  signification 
of  vc-'uXn^,  the  barrier  received  another  name. 

llie  other  extremity  of  the  stadium  had  also 
diflerent  appellations,  with  whose  etymologies  I 
shall  not  trouble  the  reader.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  both  the  names  and  their  etymo- 
logies arose  from  the  different  views  in  which  the 
end  of  the  stadium  was  considered.  To  those 
who  ran  the  simple  foot-vace  it  was  the  end  and 
termination  of  tlie  course ;  in  all  the  other  races 
the  racers  turned  at  this  end  of  the  stadium  round 
a  pillar,  in  order  to  return  to  the  barrier,  where 
the  diaulodro7niy  or  those  who  ran  the  diaulus, 
ended  their  lace :  but  the  doUchodromi,  or  run- 
ners in  the  race  called  dolichos,  or  the  long  course, 
when  they  came  to  the  barrier,  turned  again  round 
the  pillar  erected  at  that  end  also,  in  order  to 
continue  their  course,  which  consisted  of  many 
diauli,  or  doublings  of  the  stadium,  as  shall  be 
more  fully  explained  hereafter.     It  is  proper,  hoN"' 
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ever,  to  take  notice  of  one  of  the  names  given  to 
tliis  extremity  of  the  stadium  ;  because  from  the 
explanation  of  it  in  PoUux  we  learn,  that  the 
exercises  of  tlie  pentathlon  v.ere  performed  in  this 
part,  which  was  called  hater. 

Having  now  produced  all  the  particulars  relating 
to  the  place,  in  which  the  gymnastic  exercises 
were  performed,  that  I  could  collect,  or  that  ap- 
peared necessary  for  the  better  understanding 
what  is  to  follow,  I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  distinct  account  of  those  several 
exercises :  of  which  I  shall  treat  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  introduced  into  the  Olympic 
stadium. 


SECTION  VII. 

r 

OF  THE  FOOT-RACES. 

The  description  of  the  stadium  hath  led  us  into 
so  many  particulars  of  the  foot-race,  that  I  shall 
add  very  little  upon  that  head,  besides  an  enu- 
meration of  the  several  kinds  of  foot-races,  and 
the  laws  and  rules  observed  by  the  competitors  in 
that  exercise. 

The  tirst,  and  indeed  the  only  exercise  revived 
by  Iphitus,  was  the  simple  foot-race,  named  the 
stadium,  from  the  length  of  the  course,  as  has 
already  been  observed.  Coroebus  the  Elean  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  conquerors  in  this  exer- 
cise; and  from  them  were  the  Olympiads  most 
commonlv  denominated  :  for  after  the  Greeks  had 
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taken  up  the  custom  of  dating  historical  events 
from  the  Olympiads,  they  seldom  failed,  together 
with  the  mnid)er  of  the  Olympiad,  to  cite  the 
name  of  the  coiujiieror :  thus,  for  example,  to  de- 
note the  precise  lime  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
they  woiihl  have  told  lis,  that  it  happened  in  the 
first  year  oi'  tlic  75th  Olympiad,  Scammander  of 
Mitylciie  being  conqueror  in  the  stadium,  or  sim- 
ple foot-race ;  which  is  always  signified  by  that 
word  in  the  list  of  Olympic  conquerors.  The 
number  of  the  Olympiad  was  sometimes  omitted, 
and  the  Olympiad  distinguished  by  no  other  mark 
than  the  name  of  the  conqueror.  A  suflficient  evi- 
dence of  the  great  notice  which  all  the  different 
people  of  Greece  were  supposed  to  take  of  those 
victories  ;  and  an  honour  so  much  the  more  flat- 
tering to  the  conqueror,  as  he  was  assured  it 
would  not  only  be  diffused  over  all  the  parts  of  the 
known  world,  and  cited  upon  many  public  oc- 
casions, but  delivered  down  to  the  latest  posterity 
in  the  records  and  annals  of  chronologists  and  his- 
torians. This  honorary  distinction,  thus  appro- 
priated to  the  victors  in  the  stadium,  was  un- 
doubtedly  owing  at  first  to  the  want  of  rivals  to 
dispute  it  with  them;  and  continued  to  them 
afterwards  out  of  respect  to  the  antiquity  and 
seniority  of  that  exercise :  though  their  victories 
were  obtained  with  less  pains,  and  consequently 
with  less  merit,  than  those  in  almost  any  of  the 
other  Games. 

In  the  14th  Olympiad  was  added  the  diaulus, 
or  double  stadium,  which  1  have  explained  abovi 
and  iu  the  next  Olympiad  the  dolichus.  or  Ic. 
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eonrse.  In  the  two  former  exercises,  fleetness,  or 
agility,  seems  to  be  the  only  quality  requisite  for 
obtaining  the  crown :  but  in  tiiis  exercise,  whose 
course  consisted  of  seven,  or  twelve,  or  even  of 
twenty-four  stadia  (for  those  different  measures 
are  assigned  to  the  dolichus  by  different '  authors) 
besides  agility  and  swiftness,  a  great  strength  of 
body  and  a  long  wind  was  necessary  for  the  hold- 
ing out  through  so  long  a  course :  besides,  as  the 
dolichodromi  were  obliged  to  make  many  short 
turnings  round  the  pillars  erected  at  each  end  of 
the  stadium,  the  labour  of  the  race  was  consi- 
derably increased,  and  the  activity  and  skill  of  the 
racer  put  to  more  frequent  and  severer  trials  than 
in  the  two  former  races.  But  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  this  course,  and  the  swiftness  necessary 
to  gain  the  victory  in  the  other  two,  there  are  in- 
stances of  people,  in  whom  the  two  qualities  of 
agility  and  strength,  but  seldom  found  together, 
were  yet  so  eminent  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
the  crown  in  all  the  three  races  in  one  and  the  same 
day.  Of  this  number  were  Polites  of  Ceramus, 
and  Leonidas  of  Rhodes  ^j  but  the  latter  was  by 
far  the  most  remarkable,  having  obtained  this  tri- 
ple victory  for  four  Olympiads  together,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  from  the  whole  list  of  con- 
querors by  the  gain  of  twelve  Olympic  crowns. 

From  a  passage  of  Pausanias^,  relating  to  the 
former  of  these  two  conquerors,  it  appears,  that  the 
racers  did  not  start  all  together,  but  that  they  ran 


Potter's  Antiq.  and  Caelius  Rhotl. 

Pans.  lib.  vi.c.  13.  i  Lib.  vi. 
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in  classes,  or  divisions,  to  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  lot ;  and  the  victors  in  each  division 
ran  alb-rwards  together  for  the  prize  ;  and  this  cus- 
tom seems,  by  the  hist  words  of  the  sentence,  to 
be  confined  to  the  stadium,  or  simple  foot-race. 
And,  indeed,  tlr.»t  course  was  so  short,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  Eleans  judged  it  proper,  upon  that  oc- 
casion, to  multiply  a  little  tlie  labour  of  the  com- 
petitors ;  especially  when  they  were  sure  to  aug- 
ment, in  the  same  proportion,  both  the  glory  of 
the  victor  and  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators. 
There  is  another  particular  relating  to  the  simple 
foot-race,  intimated  in  a  passage  of  Themistius, 
cited  by  Faber-*,  which  the  passage  just  now 
quoted  from  Pausanias  will  help  us  to  understand. 
It  seems  to  have  been  this  :  the  racers  having  been 
distribated  by  lot  into  several  classes,  two  of  those 
classes  started  at  the  same  time,  and  ran  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  stadium,  which  was  divided 
into  two  roads,  or  courses,  by  the  pillars  erected 
at  each  end.  This  conjecture,  for  it  is  no  better, 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  following  words 
of  Statins,  (Thebuis,  lib.  \'i.)  wherein  it  is  said, 
that  Idas  in  the  race  having  laid  hold  of  his  anta- 
gonist Parthenopaeus  by  the  hair,  and  pulled  him 
back  as  he  was  just  coming  into  the  goal  before 
him,  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  neither,  but  tiie 
competitors  were  obliged  to  run  the  race  over 
again  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  like  fraud  a 
second  time,  they  were  appointed  to  run  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  course. 

*  ^gon.  lib,  ii.  c.  Si. 
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Furit  undique  clamor 
Dhsonus;  amb/gnumque  senis  cunctatur  Adrasti 
Consilium :  tandem  ipse  refert,  C'o?npescite  litem, 
O  Pucri :  virtus  iterum  tentandn,  sed  ite 
Limite  nan  uno :  latus  hoc  cimceditur  Idte  : 
Tu  diversa  ttne.    Iraiis  cursibus  omnis  abesto. 

As  the  Olympic  Games  w  ere  a  very  solemn  fes- 
tival, and  ueie  celebrated  only  every  fiftii  year, 
and  as  almost  every  single  man  throndiout  Greece 
was  ambitions  of  obtaining  the  honour  of  an 
Olympic  crown,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  number  of  competitors  in  every  kind  of  ex- 
ercise was  ven'  considerable,  especially  in  the  sim- 
ple foot-race  ;  the  lightest  of  them  all.  And  this 
might  put  the  Eleans  upon  tlie  two  above-men- 
tioned methods  ;  b}'  the  tirst  of  which  the  confu- 
sion and  otiier  inconveniences  arising  from  a 
crowd  of  people  running  all  togetlier  in  a  narrow 
space  were  prevented  ;  and  by  the  second  some  time 
was  saved,  which  they  were  under  a  necessity  of 
husbanding  as  much  as  possible,  considering  that 
only  five  days  were  allotted  for  tlie  Games ;  in 
some  of  which  the  contest  might  often  happen  to 
be  drawn  out  into  a  great  length,  as  the  previous 
apparatus  to  each  of  them  must  needs  have  taken 
up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Though  the  decision  of  Arastus,  in  the  above- 
cited  verses  of  Statins,  may  seem  reasonable  and 
just ;  yet  had  any  racer  in  the  Olympic  stadmm 
been  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  foul  play,  or  fraud 
as  Statius  denominates  it,  for  which  Idas  was 
sentenced  to  run  the  race  over  again,  he  would 
not  hav-e  escaped  with  so  light  a  censure  from  the 
severer  justice  of  the  Hellanodics.     The  crown 
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would  have  been  a<l.jiul^'Cfl  to  liis  antagonist,  and 
lie,  jKiliaps,  would  liiivc  been  publicly  scourged  in 
the  st-itinu)',  for  having  infringed  the  Olympic 
laws  ;  winch  prolnbitcfl,  under  severe  penalties,  all 
kinds  of  fraud  and  unfair  dealing.  And  to  come 
lion:t  to  the  present  point,  the  competitors  in  the 
foot-races  \v(  iv  restrained  expressly  from  laying 
hold  of  the  hair,  or  any  part  of  the  body  ;  from 
trippinjr,  or  eveii  pushing  one  another  aside,  as  we 
are  told  by  Tully  and  Lucian  ^ 

The  competitors  for  the  crown  in  these  exer- 
cises  (as  also  in  all  the  jrymnastic  conflicts)  con- 
tended naked.  Tlincydides  informs  us  '',  that  an- 
ciently it  was  the  custom  in  the  Olympic  Games 
for  all  the  Athletes  to  wear  a  sort  of  scarf  about 
their  middle ;  but  that  it  was  left  off  a  little  be- 
fore his  time :  for  so  the  common  reading  implies, 
which  Hudson  ^  has  altered  in  order  to  reconcile 
Thucydides  with  the  many  other  authors,  who 
affirm  that  the  scarf  was  laid  aside  even  so  early 
as  the  14th  Olympiad,  some  hundred  years  before 
the  time  mentioned  by  Thucydides. 

Eustathius,  in  his  Comment  upon  Homer's 
II.  T.  relates  the  accident  that  gave  occasion  to 
the  layiu?  aside  the  scarf.  In  the  14th  Olympiad, 
one  Orsippus,  a  racer,  happened  to  be  thrown 
down  by  his  scarf  tangling  about  his  feet,  and 
was  killed  ;  though  others  say,  that  he  only  lost 
the  victory  by  that  fall ;  bnt  whichever  way  it 
was,  occasion  was  taken  from  thence  to  make  a 
law,  that  all   the  Athletes  for  the  future  ehoold 

5  Oftic.  lib,  iii.  His),  to  fxh  pn^iw;  vsig-svHV. 

•  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c.*(j.  Edit.  Wasse.  ^  g^g  Note  ibid. 
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contend  naked.  This  fact  is  differently  told  by 
Pausanias,  who  says,  that  Orsippus  obtained  the 
victory ;  aud  that  he  is  persuaded  tlie  scarf  was 
desiijnedly  thrown  off  by  Orsippus,  who  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  a  man  was  more  lii;ht  and 
disencumbered  without  a  scarf  tlian  with  one ; 
Pans.  lib.  i.  c.  24,  Aud  this  account  agrees  best 
witli  an  old  epigram  upon  Orsippus,  quoted  by 
the  Scholiast  upon  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  sect.  6.  Ed. 
Wasse. 

We  arc  informed  by  Pollux  ^,  that  the  racers 
had  sandals,  or  short  buskins  upon  their  feet. 

In  the  65th  Olympiad  ^,  the  race  of  armed  men 
was  added  to  the  Olympic  Games :  an  exercise 
(says  Pausanias)  that  was  judged  very  proper  for 
military  men.  Tiiis  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
stadium,  or  simple  foot-race,  but  that  the  compe- 
titors ran  in  armour ;  for  w  hich  purpose  there  were 
five  and  twenty  brass  bucklers  kept  in  a  temple  at 
Olympia :  the  other  pieces  of  armour  which  they 
carried  in  this  race,  w  ere  a  helmet  and  buskins,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Pausauias's'°  description  of 
the  statue  of  Damaretus,  who  gained  the  first  vic- 
tory in  this  kind  of  race.  The  same  author  tells 
us,  at  the  same  time  that  he  describes  tlie  statue 
of  this  victor,  dressed  up  in  these  pieces  of  ar- 
mour, that  in  process  of  time  the  Eleans,  as  well 
as  the  other  Greeks,  abolished  this  custom  of  run- 
ning in  armour.  I  cannot  find  when  this  happen- 
ed, nor  when  the  custom  of  running  the  diaulus, 
or  double  stadium  in  armour,  was  first  introduced. 

8  Onomast.  lib.  iii.  c.  30.      9  Paus.  lib.  v.       ^^  x,ib.  vi.  c.  10. 
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Pausanias  "  makes  niontion  of  one  Mnesibulus, 
who  gained  tl»c  victory  in  this  exercise  in  the  235th 
Olyinpiail. 

Having;  now  pone  throuirh  the  several  particu- 
lars of  the  foot-races,  I  shall  close  this  section 
with  a  translation  of  a  Greek  epif^ram,  taken  out 
of  the  Antlioloj^ia :  in  wliich  the  hyperbole  made 
use  of  by  the  poet  to  raise  an  idea  of  the  swift- 
ness of  the  victor,  whom  he  celebrates,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  much  prettier,  and  more  uncommon,  than 
the  celebrated  one  of  Virgil  upon  Camilla.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  know,  tliat  Arias  (the 
person  celebrated  in  this  epigram)  was  of  Tarsus, 
a  city  in  Cilicia,  founded  originally  by  Perseus, 
who,  in  old  fables,  is  represented  as  having  had 
wings  upon  his  feet. 

On  Arias  of  Tarsus,  Victor  in  the  Stadium. 

The  speed  of  Aria«,  victor  in  the  race, 
Brings  to  tliy  founder  '2,  Tarsus,  no  disgrace: 
For  able  in  the  course  wilh  him  to  vie. 
Like  him  he  seems  on  feaiher'd  feet  to  fly. 
The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the  dazzled  sight 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  him  in  his  flight : 
Lost  is  the  racer  ihrough  the  whole  career. 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  re-appear, 

"  Lib.  X.  c.  34.  li  Psrsttii. 
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SECTION  nil. 

OF  THE  PALE,  OR  WRESTLING. 

The  wiestleis  were  first  introduced  into  the 
Olympic  stadium  in  the  18th  Olympiad,  and  Euiy- 
batus,  a  Spartan,  was  the  first  who  received  the 
wrestler's  crown. 

Theseus  '  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  who 
reduced  wrestling  into  a  science.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  that  hero  for  attaining  to  a  perfection  in 
this  science  are,  I  beheve,  unknown  :  but  there 
are  still  to  be  found  in  those  writers  who  treat  of 
gymnastic  exercises,  many  parts  or  divisions  of 
the  pale,  or  art  of  wrestling  ;  by  which  it  will  ap- 
pear to  what  a  degree  it  was  cultivated  by  the  an- 
cients. Some  of  these  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  following  account. 

But  in  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  as  I 
am  writing  to  an  English  reader,  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  may  be  spared  upon  this  head, 
■0  httle  does  the  wTestling  used  among  the  an- 
citnts  seem  to  differ  from  that  now  practised  in 
most  parts  of  England ;  in  some  of  which,  I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  there  aie  champions  who  would 
have  made  no  iudiiferent  figure  in  the  Olympic 
stadium. 

The  most  remarkable  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  practice  is,  that  the  ancient 
wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  that  their  bodies 

1  Plut.  in  Thes. 
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were  rubbed  all  over  witli  oil,  or  witli  a  certain 
oiiitinciil  %  composed  of  a  due  proportion  of  oil, 
wax,  and  <iust,  mixed  up  tojjether,  which  they 
called  ciroma.  These  unctions  were,  as  some 
say,  peculiar  to  the  wrestlers  and  pancratiasts, 
whose  combats  were  thereby  rendered  more  toil: 
some  and  various;  wliile  each  combatant  endea-" 
vonred  to  seize  upon  the  other,  whose  efforts  to 
escape,  or  break  the  hold  of  liis  antagonist,  were 
assisted  by  the  slippcrines«,as  well  as  the  force  and 
atjiliiy  of  his  body. 

Biit,  in  order  to  qualify  a  little  this  extreme 
lubricity  of  the  skin,  occasioned  by  these  unctions, 
the  Athletes  were  accustomed  ^^  before  they  came 
to  an  ensairement,  either  to  roll  themselves  in  the 
mud  of  the  Palaestra  (from  which  some  people; 
derive  the  words  Paid  and  Palcestra  *)  or  in  the 
sand,  kept  for  that  purpose  in  a  place  called 
KoviTripioy,  or  that  with  which  the  place  of  com-' 
bat  seems  to  have  been  covered,  as  well  for  the 
use  jttst  now  mentioned,  as  to  prevent  the  com- 
batants from  bruising  or  injuring  themselves  in 
falling ;  which,  were  it  not  for  this  bed  or  cover- 
insT  of  sand,  they  would  be  liable  to  do.  How- 
ever that  be,  it  is  so  certain  tliat  the  Athletes 
who  were  anointed,  were  always,  before  they  en- 
gaged, sj>rinkled  with  dust  or  sand  %  that  to  say 
an  Atlilete  gained  a  victory  (ay.ovtTi)  or  without 
being  so  sprinkled,  was  the  same  thing  as  to  say  be 
gained  a  victory  without  engaging ;  which  some- 
times happened,  when,  either  from  the  great  repii- 

3  BureUe  1  M»fiii.  sur  les  Athletes.        2  Lucian.  de  Cymn. 
<  Viz.  trom  n>iXcf,  wliich  signifies  mud. 
S  Sec  Bur.  1  Mem.  sue  les  Atbletei. 
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tatiou  of  the  champion,  or  other  reasons,  none 
appeared  to  encounter  with  liim.  Tliis  office  of 
anointing  and  spriukhng  the  combatants  with 
sand,  WA&  sometimes  performed  by  tiiemselves  to 
one  another ;  and  sometimes  by  the  officers  of  the 
talaistra,  called  from  thence  Allplce,  or  anointers. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  sorts  of  sand  were  not 
equally  proper  for  this  use  ;  since  Leonatus,  one 
of  Alexanders  generals ^,  was  in  all  the  marches  of 
the  army  followed  by  camels  loaded  with  sand, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  brought  from  Egjpt 
for  his  own  use. 

After  the  wrestlers  were  thus  prepared  for  the 
engagement,  they  were  matched  by  the  judges  or 
presidents  of  the  Games  in  the  following  manner  : 

Into  a  silver  urn,  consecrated  to  Jupiter  ^^  and 
brought  forth  upon  this  occasion,  were  cast  so 
many  lots  or  dice,  about  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  as 
answered  to  the  number  of  the  competitors.  Tiiese 
lots  were  all  marked  with  letters  ;  as  for  example, 
upon  two  of  tl»em  was  written  the  letter  A, 
B  upon  two  others,  and  so  on  m  an  alphabetical 
order ;  if  the  number  of  combatants  required 
more,  there  w  ere  always  two  lots  marked  with  tlie 
same  letter.  This  being  done,  the  Athletes  ap- 
proached in  order,  and,  invoking  Jupiter,  put  their 
hands  into  the  urn,  and  drew  out  each  his  lot :  to  pre- 
vent all  fraud,  an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose 
attended  upon  every  one  as  he  came  to  draw,  and 
held  up  his  hand  before  him,  to  hinder  his  seeing 
the  letters  written  upon  the  lot.  When  every  one 
Lad  drawn,  the  Alytarches,  or  one  of  the  president* 

^  Plut.  in  Alex.  7  Lucian,  in  Hermotimo, 

vol .  I.  :^ 
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of  the  Clames,  goin^  round  to  evciy  athlete  in 
order  as  they  stood,  inspected  the  lots.  And 
Ihus  tlio  two,  wliose  lots  were  both  marked  with 
the  fame  letter,  as  with  A  or  IJ,  were  by  him 
matched  and  api)ointcd  to  engage  wiih  each  other. 
Tliis  was  the  case  when  the  number  of  the  com- 
batants was  even,  as  four,  eight,  twelve ;  but 
w  hen  the  number  was  odd,  as  five,  seven,  nine,  &c. 
there  was  put  into  tlip  urn,  together  with  the  dupli- 
cate lots,  an  odd  one,  marked  with  a  letter,  to 
whirii  Ihere  was  none  that  corresponded.  The 
athlete  who  w  as  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  this  lot, 
was  named  Ephcdrus,  was  to  wait  till  the  others 
had  contended,  and  was  then  to  take  up  one  of  th^ 
conquerors.  This,  as  Lucian  observes,  was  a  very 
considerable  advantage ;  as  the  champion,  who  by 
virtue  of  his  lot  w  as  to  wait  till  the  others  had  con- 
tended, and  then  engaije  witli  one  of  the  con- 
querors, came  fresh  and  vigorous  to  the  encounter, 
against  an  adversary,  animated  indeed  and  fiushed 
with  conciuest,  but  shattered  and  exhausted  in  ob- 
taining it. 

This  was  the  method  of  matching  the  wrestlers 
and  pitncratia.sts  ;  and  for  this  piece  of  history  we 
arc  indebted  to  Lucian  alone,  no  other  ancient  au- 
thor having  said  any  thing  upon  that  subject.     It  is  j 
to  be  wished  that  he  had  gone  on  a  little  further,  i 
and  told  us  what  was  done  after  the  first  set  had 
finished  their  combats ;  w ith  whom  was  the  Ephe-  i 
drus,  or  odd  man,  to  engage  ?  for,  if  the  number 
of  combatants  amounted  at  first  to  more  than  i 
ibur,  it  is  evident  there  would  be  again  the  sa 
necessity  for  matching  the  conquerors  as  ti 
was  at  first :  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  same  met: 
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was  observed,  and  repeated  as  often  as  occasion 
required.  tiU  the  competitors  \vere  reduced  to 
two,  one  of  which  was  finally  proclaimed  the  con- 
queror. This  appears  a  much  more  natural  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  than  any  other  hinted  at  by 
Mons.  Burette  "*,  and  may  be  further  supported 
by  tiie  consideration,  that  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  athlete,  named  Epiiedrus,  were  by  this  me- 
tliod  rendered  Ifess  unequal.  For  if  the  combatants 
were  to  be  matched,  and  the  lots  to  be  drawn 
more  than  once,  (which  must  have  often  been  the 
case)  he  might  in  the  second  sortition,  in  which 
midoubtedly  he  was  included  witli  his  antaj^onists, 
lose  the  advantage  he  had  acquired  in  the  former ; 
and  the  lucky  lot  might  fall  to  the  share  of  one 
who  had  already  been  engaged,  and  who  might 
stand  in  need  of  the  respite  thus  allowed  him  by 
his  good  fortune. 

The  wrestlers,  being  thus  matched,  proceeded 
to  tlie  combat,  in  v/hichthe  victoiy  was  adjudged 
to  hiin  who  gave  his  adversary  three  falls;  as  is 
evident,  I  think,  from  the  famous  epigram  upon 
Milo  9j  which  I  intend  to  produce  at  the  end  of 
this  section  '°. 

If  one  of  the  combatants  in  falling  drew  his  an- 
tagonist with  him,  the  contest  began  afresh,  or 
was  rather  continued  upon  the  ground,  until  one, 
getting  upperaiost,  constrained  his  adversary  to 
yield  the  victory.    This  combat  was  called  anucli- 

8  2  Mem.  sur  les  Athletes. 

9  See  Mons.  BureUe,  who  is  not  of  the  same  opinion. 

'°  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  following  words  of  Seneca  : 
'  Lactator  ter  abjectus  perrlidit  palaiam.'  Sen.  de  Ben,  lih.  v. 
0.3. 
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nopuh',  and  seems  not  so  much  to  be  a  distinct 
spccit 's  from,  as  a  modification  of,  the  pal^  j  or  an 
accidental,  or,  j)Oiiiaps,  artificial  variation  of  tlie 
battle  :  t'f)i  he  who  found  himself  in  danger  of  be- 
in«i  thrown,  had  sometimes  recourse  to  this  stra- 
tagem of  dragging  his  adversary  with  him,  and 
trying  upon  the  ground  a  combat  in  which  he 
thought  himself  better  qualified  to  succeed.  How- 
ever, those  autliors  who  have  written  upon  tlie 
pal{',  have  made  this  a  distinct  exercise  ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  but  it  may  have  been  treated  as  such 
in  the  gymnasia,  or  schools  ot  exercise ;  where 
there  were  masters,  whose  business  it  was  to  give 
their  scholars  distinct  lessons  in  every  branch  of 
the  science  tiiey  professed  to  teach :  from  which 
custom  one  may  vei-y  well  account  for  the  many 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  pale,  and  other 
gymnastic  exercises,  of  which  modern  writers  have 
made  so  many  distinct  species.  Of  this  kind,  in 
all  likchhood,  was  the  acrochcirismus ;  so  named, 
because  the  combatants,  during  this  part  of  their 
engagement,  held  one  another  only  by  the  fingers, 
without  seizing  on  any  part  of  the  body.  This  has 
been  reckoned  a  distinct  exercise,  and  another 
division  of  the  pale  ;  though,  as  Mons.  Burette 
very  well  observes,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been 
the  prelude  of  the  combat,  in  which  the  antago- 
nists made  trial  of  each  other's  strength,  or  endea- 
voured, perhaps,  by  seizing  each  other's  hands, 
mutually  to  prevent  one  another  from  taking  a 
firmer  and  more  advantageous  hold. 
PausaniaSjin  his  sixth  book  *',  makes  mention  of 

"  Cap.  iv. 
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a  statiie  erected  at  Olympia  to  one  Lcontisciis,  a 
wrestler,  who  was  not  so  skilful  at  throwing  his 
adversaries,  as  successful  in  extorting  the  victory 
from  them  by  squeezmg  or  breaking  their  fingers. 
This  method  of  conquering  was  also  practised  in 
ihe.  pancratium  '',  by  one  Sostratus,  ^vlth  so  much 
success,  that  he  gained  from  it  the  surname  of 
Acrochersites.  What  has  been  related  of  Leontiscus 
is  a  clear  proof  of  what  I  observed  before,  namely, 
that  the  acrocheiiismus  was  not  a  distinct  species 
of  the  pale,  or  wrestling. 

The  champion  who  distinguished  himself  the 
most  in  this  exercise  was  Milo  of  Crotona,  who 
gained  no  less  than  six  Olympic,  and  as  many 
Pythian  crowns.  There  are  so  many  instances  of 
the  prodigious  strength  of  this  fanious  wrestler, 
and  most  of  them  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be 
endless  and  impertinent  to  cite  them  all :  but  T 
cannot  forbear  producing  one,  as  remarkable  for 
the  singularity,  as  the  issue  of  the  experiment. 

This  Milo  ^\  to  give  a  proof  of  his  astonishing 
force,  was  wont  to  take  a  pomegranate,  which, 
without  squeezing  or  breaking  it,  he  held  so  fast 
by  the  mere  strength  of  his  fingers,  that  nobody 
was  able  to  take  it  from  him ;  nobody  but  his  mis- 
tress, says  jEiian  '^.  But,  however  weak  he  may 
have  been  with  i-egard  to  the  fair  sex,  his  superior 
force  was  universally  acknowledged  by  the  men, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  epigram  : 

On  Milo  the  IVrestUr. 
Wlien  noue  adventur'd,  in  the'  Olympic  sand 
The  inigh,i  of  boisterous  Milo  to  withstand; 

^-Caj).  iv.  U  Pans.  Jib.  vi.  e.  14.  '^  .T,l.  lib.  ii.  c.  IK 
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The'  uniivallVI  cliief  ailvanc'd  to  seize  the  crowa, 
TJut  mid  lii»  triumph  slip'rl  unwary  down. 
The  people  shoulcfl,  and  forbade  bestow 
'J he  wreath  on  bim,  wlio  (ell  without  a  foe: 
r.»t  rising,  in  tlie  midst  he  stood,  and  cried, 
•  Do  not  three  falls  the  victoi-y  decide? 
Fortune  indeed  hath  g;iven  me  one,  but  who 
M  111  uiideilike  to  tinow  me  the'  olhcr  iwor' 


SECTION  IX. 

OF  THE  PEM'ATHLON. 


Authors  differ  very  much  in  their  account  of  the 
exercises  of  which  the  pentathlon  was  composed  : 
tlioiighl  think  it  is  very  clear,  from  some  epigranu 
in  the  Antholoc^a ',  that  it  consisted  of  leaping, 
rminincr,  quoiting,  darting,  and  wrestling.  For  it 
is  agreed  that  the  pentathlon  is  intended  to  be 
dcsciibed  in  that  verse  ^,  said  to  be  written  by 
Simonides,  where  these  live  exercises  are  enume- 
rated, accor  Jmg  to  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed 
them.  Yet  notwithstanding  so  venerable  an  autho- 
rity, some  authors  ^  have  stibstituted  the  combat  of 
the  ca?s^MS  instead  of  darting;  and  others  pretend, 
tliat  by  the  word  pentathlon  no  more  is  to  ba 
understood  than  a  game,  or  trial  of  skill,  consisting 
of  five,  and  of  any  five  exercises.  Upon  what 
authorities  these  latter  found  their  assertion  I  cau- 

'  Anthol.  lib.  i.  c.  1.    Epi.  viii.  and  lib.  ii.  c.  1.     Fp.  vii, 

"AXjure,  IIo^M/XEilVj  Aicrxov,  "Ay.oylti,  n«"/.>iy. 
3  PoUer's  Antiq.  vol.  i,  e.  CI. 
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not  tell;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  combat  of 
the  caestiis  could  never  have  been  oiiginaliy  of 
that  number ;  because  the  tirst  victor  in  the  pen- 
tathlon was  a  Spartan  +,  whose  laws  would  not 
have  allowed  him  to  engage  m  the  (rombats  of  the 
caestus.  I  will  not  say  that  the  pentathlon  com 
sisted  always  of  the  five  exercises  above-meutionedj 
because  we  read  in  Pausanias  ^,  that  the  Eleans, 
from  time  to  time,  made  frequent  changes  in  tlie 
Olj-mpic  Games.  There  may  tiierefore  have  been 
some  foimdation  for  these  various  accounts  of  the 
pentathlon,  which  may  have  been  different  at 
different  times ;  but  as  that  which  I  have  given  of 
it  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  best  authorities, 
I  shall  keep  to  it,  without  entering  for  the  present 
into  a  description  of  any  otlier  exercises,  besides 
the  five  above-mentioned,  viz.  leaping,  running, 
qnoitiug,  darting,  and  wrestling. 

Two  of  these,  namely  running  and  wrestling, 
have  already  been  very  fully  explained;  I  sliall 
therefore  only  observe  upon  the  former  of  these 
two,  that  I  suppose  the  race  in  the  pentathlon  was 
of  the  same  length  with  the  stadium,  or  simple 
foot-race,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  Vie 
must  cany  this  observation  also  to  the  wrestling, 
which,  I  suppose,  was  under  the  same  regulations 
with  the  simple  pale,  or  wresthng,  treated  of  is 
the  preceding  section. 

In  the  exercise  of  leaping,  wherein  the  com- 
petitors endeavoured  to  leap  beyond  one  another  in 
lengtli  (for  I  do  not  find  that  the  height  of  the  leap 
was  taken  into  the  account)  tiie  athletes  carried 

4  Plut.  in  Apoph'b.  5  Lid.  v. 
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in  their  hands  pieces  of  lead,  or  some  other  metal  *, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  lialf  circle,  not  exactly 
roiunl,  hut  inclining  to  an  oval.  In  these  there 
was  a  place  made  for  the  fingers  to  pass  through, 
in  the  same  manner  as  tlirouj;h  the  handle  of  a 
shield;  and  with  these  weights,  called  'AXrr^ff, 
(halteres)  the  athletes  were  accustomed  to  poize 
their  bodice,  and  swing  themselves  forward  in  the 
leap.  And  to  ••ay  truth,  they  had  need  of  some 
assistance,  to  enable  tiiem  to  perform  any  thing 
like  what  is  related  of  Phayllus  of  Crotona',  whose 
leap  is  said  to  have  been  two  and  fifty  feet  long'. 
The  same  thing  is  said  of  Chionis  the  Spartan. 

The  quoit,  or  discus,  was  (according  to  some 
authors)  of  various  sizes  and  figures ;  though  that 
called  the  disc  of  Ipliitus,  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias'^,  seems,  by  Avhat  he  says  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  inscription  upon  it  was  written,  to  have 
been  circular ;  as  were  those  described  by  Lucian, 
in  his  dialogue  concerning  the  gj'mnastic  exercises. 
*  You  took  notice'  (says  Solon  to  Anacharsis,  the 
other  interlocutor  in  this  dialogue)  '  of  a  great 
lump  of  brass  round  and  smooth,  resembling  a 
small  shield,  but  without  a  handle  or  thong.  You 
tried  it  too,  and  tound  it  very  weighty,  and  difficult 
to  be  taken  up,  by  reason  of  its  smoothness.  This 
mass  the  athletes  throw  into  tlie  air  as  far  as  they 

*  Pans.  lib.  v.  c.  26.  7  Olyinpion.     'Avayga^. 

*  Vive  and  fifty,  according  to  the  following  inscription  un- 
der his  statue,  cited  by  Eustalhius;  ad  iloni.  Odyss.  ©. 

nf/T   siil  ■c:t\lrr<oylcc  -Ojohig  tur.^riai  $au>.Of 
9  Lib.  V. 
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tre  able,  and  endeavour  with  great  eagerness  and 
emulation  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  length  of 
the  cast.'  Here  we  have  not  only  a  description  of 
the  disc,  or  quoit,  tlie  manner  of  the  contest,  and 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  the  victorj',  but  a  proof 
also,  that  all  the  conjpetitors  made  use  of  one  and 
the  same  disc.  This  is  contirmed  by  the  testimo- 
nies of  Homer  '°,  Ovid  *',  and  Statins  '*,  who  men- 
tion but  one  disc  in  their  descriptions  of  this  Game, 
in  contradiction  to  the  pretended  authority  of  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  ;  upon  whose 
reverse  are  represented  four  discoboli,  with  each 
his  disc,  and  some  of  them  with  two.  The  di>cs 
also  in  this  medal  are  of  a  different  figure  from 
that  described  above,  and  are  perforated  in  the 
middle ;  which  explains  what  some  authors  '^  tell 
us  of  a  thong  used  sometimes  by  the  athletes  in 
throwing  the  disc.  And  perhaps  there  were  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  discs  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks 
and  RojPians  ;  since  Ovid,  I  observe,  calls  it  latum 
discum,  the  broad  disc,  an  epithet  that  agrees  very 
jSvell  with  its  appearance  upon  the  medal.  In  the 
Greek  writers  it  is  generally  represented  to  be 
round  or  globular,  or  rather  approaching  to  the 
figure  of  a  lens,  and  extremely  heavy. 

The  disc  was  likewise  composed  of  different 
materials  ^^,  as  iron,  brass,  stone,  and  sonictimes 
even  of  w  ood ;  and  was  thrown  under-handed, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quoit  is  amongst 
us ;  from  which,  however,  it  diftered  greatly  both 
ip  weight  and  figure,  as  has  been  already  shewn. 

'°  Odyss.  lib.  viii.  "  Met.  lib.  x.        '^  Tiieb.  lib.  vi, 

'3  See  Poller's  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  21.  and   Comment,  upoa 
\  Homer  and  Ovid,  in  loc.  cir.    '         •*  find.  Pyth.  Ode  1» 
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Neither  did  the  discoboli  aim  their  quoit  at  any 
particular  mark,  as  is  the  custom  with  us ;  their 
whole  endeavours  were  to  throw  beyond  one  an- 
other, and  he  who  threw  furthest  obtained  the 
victory. 

The  same  thing  was  also  observed  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  darting,  in  which  the  victory  was  awarded 
to  him  who  threw  his  javelin  further  than  the  rest 
of  his  antagonists.  It  appears,  however,  from  a 
passage  in  the  Scholiast,  upon  the  seventh  Nemean 
Ode  of  Pindar  '%  that  there  were  certain  limits  or 
boundaries  prescribed,  beyond  which  it  was  a  for- 
feiture of  the  prize  for  an  athlete  to  cast  his  jave- 
lin ;  and  to  this  custom  Pindar  himself  has  frequent 
allusions.  The  javelin  was  sometimes  thrown  with 
the  bare  hand,  and  sometimes  with  the  help  of  a 
thong,  wound  round  the  middle. 

From  some  terras  appropriated  to  that  part  of 
the  stadium  in  which  the  pentathlon  was  exhibited, 
may  be  collected  some  circumstances  relating  to 
the  three  exercises  last  described.  One  of  these 
terms  is  bater  (Barn^p)  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
low  step,  from  w  hence  the  leapers  took  their  rising. 
Bater  was  also  used  to  signify  the  beginning  of  the 
scammuy  another  tenn  denoting  the  area  marked 
out  for  the  exercises  of  the  pentathletes.  The 
word  scamnia  properly  signifies  a  ditch  or  trench  j 
and  this  area,  as  I  conjecture,  was  formed  by  two 
parallel  trenches  drawn  from  the  bater  or  step 
above-mentioned  into  a  sufficient  length,  to  serve 
as  boundaries  or  limits,  within  which  the  pentath- 
ietes  were  obhged  to  leap  and  to  throw  the  disc 

'S  Verse  10th. 
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and  javelin ;  and  which  if  they  transgressed,  by 
leaping  or  casting  the  disc  or  javelin  over  either  of 
them,  they  forfeited  their  pretensions  to  the  vic- 
tory. This  will  explain  the  passage  above  cited 
from  the  Scholiast  of  Pmdar,  as  well  as  many  ex- 
pressions in  other  Greek  writers,  who  speak  of 
leaping,  sliooting,  darting,  &c.  over  the  scamma, 
or  TOO  l7KafJi[ji.'.-;(x,,  trench  or  trenches,  as  a  fault. 
Indeed,  if  the  word  terma,  used  by  Pindar  in  the 
passage  referred  to  by  his  Scholiast,  be  taken 
literally  to  signify  the  end  or  termination,  it  will 
lead  us  to  suppose  there  was  another  trench,  drawn 
across  at  the  end  from  one  parallel  to  the  other;  or 
rather  several  trenches,  as  so  many  marks  or  limits 
for  the  leapers,  darters,  and  discoboli,  which  in 
their  respective  contests  they  were  required  not  to 
over-pass.  But  as  the  fear  of  over-passing  these 
marks  or  limits  must  check  them  in  their  endea- 
vours to  outgo  each  other,  upon  wliich  the  victory 
depended,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  tliink  that  Pindar 
has  used  the  word  terma  improperly,  and  tJiat  the 
two  side-trenches  were  the  only  limits  which  the 
pentathlctes  were  forbidden  to  transgress.  But 
this  I  submit  to  better  judgments,  . 

The  exercise  of  leaping  in  the  pentathlon  was 
accompanied  by  flutes,  playing  Pythian  airs,  as 
Pausanias  informs  us.  Wiience  this  custom  was 
derived,  I  cannot  say.  And  tlie  reason  assigned 
for  it  by  that  author,  which  is  certainly  not  the  true 
one,  may  induce  us  to  think,  that  in  this  matter  the 
ancients  were  as  ignorant  as  we. 

The  candidates  in  the  pentathlon,  as  well  as 
those  in  all  the  other  gymnastic  exercises,  con- 
aad  were  also  anointed  with  oil : 
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thousli  '>oth  these  points  are  called  in  question  It; 
sonic  wrilcis,  especially  the  tbrnier  j  and  that,  as  i 
suppose,  chiefly  upon  tlie  authority  of  the  foremen- 
tioncd  medal  of  M.  Aurelius,  which,  however,   is 
8ii>spected  by  tiie  learned  not  to  be  genuine. 

Tiicrc  are  likewise  many  doubts  and  difficulties 
started  by  some,  with  relation  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  victory  was  awarded  in  the  pen- 
tathlon ;  thouiih  it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  he  who 
vanquished  his  antagonists  in  every  one  of  the  five 
exercises,  was  alone  entitled  to  the  crown.  That 
lie  who  was  vanquished  in  any  one  of  these  five 
contests  thereby  lost  tiie  crown,  is  evident  from 
the  story  of  Tisamenus  related  by  Pausanias, 
Lacon.  c.  11.  which  is  this:  Tisamenus  the  Elean, 
of  the  family  of  lamus,  had  been  told  by  the  oracle, 
that  he  should  gain  five  very  glorious  victories,  or 
more  literally  perhaps,  that  he  should  come  off  suc- 
cessful in  five  very  glorious  conflicts.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  he  engaged  in  the  pentathlon  at 
Olynipia,  but  lost  the  victory  ;  for  though  he  got 
the  better  in  two  of  the  exercises,  having  vanquished 
Hierouymus  of  Andros,in  running  and  leaping,  yet 
being  vanquisi>?d  in  wrestling  by  the  same  Hiero- 
nymus,  he  failed  of  obtaining  the  crown  ;  and  then 
came  to  understand,  that  the  victories  promised 
him  by  the  oracle  were  military  victories. 

If  all  hopes  of  gaining  the  pentathietic  crown 
were  lost  to  iiim,  who  was  vanquished  in  any  one 
trial  (which  all  the  candidates  except  one  must  be 
even  in  the  first)  it  may  be  demanded,  why  the  van- 
quished should  contend  any  longer  ?  to  this  I  an- 
swer, that  the  pentathletes  were  probably  obliged 
l<y  th*i  Jaws  of  the  Olympic  Games  to  go  tUro«gh 
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all  the  live  exercises.  For  Pausanids  represents 
the  pentathlon  as  a  very  tedious  and  laborious  con- 
test; which  representation  of  it  is  by  no  means 

just,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  victory  was  de- 
cided by  a  single  trial.  I  could  coiifii  m  what  is 
here  said  of  the  pentathlon  by  otiier  authorities ; 
but  I  am  unwilling  to  multiply  quotations,  and 
probably  no  one  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
dispute  this  point. 

But  though  all  the  competitors  except  one  must 
have  despaired  of  gaining  the  crown,  even  from  the 

i  very  first  trial,  yet  might  they  still  be  desirous  of 
carrjiug  on  the  contest  through  the  four  remaining 
exercises  (had  they  not  been  required  to  do  it  by 
the  Olympic  laws),  either  with  a  view  of  signalizing 
themselves  in  some  of  the  other  contests,  or  the 
hopes  of  ravishing  the  crown  from  him,  by  whose 
victory  they  had  been  excluded  from  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  it :  which,  if  not  victory,  was  yet 
revenge ;  though  revenge  in  their  cii'curastances 
might  well  be  deemed  a  kind  of  victory  neither 
immoral  nor  ingloiious.  In  this  case  indeed  it 
might  sometimes  happen,  that  none  of  the  compe- 
titors would  be  entitled  to  the  crown ;  but  even 
this  may  be  considered  as  an  event,  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  competitors,  at  least,  if  not  of  the 
spectators,  who  upon  such  occasions  are  commonly 
divided  into  different  interests  and  factions,  had  as 
much  reason  to  be  pleased,  as  with  the  glory  ac- 
cruing to  a  single  person,  to  the  dishonour  of  them- 

.  selves  or  their  friends. 

Before  I  conclude  this  section  I  must  take  no- 
tice^  that  Pindar,  in  his  13th  Olymp.  Ode,  cougi'a- 
tulates  Xenophon  of  Corinth  upoa  his  having  gaiaed 
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in  one  day  two  Olympic  crowns ;  one  in  tl>e  8tadi^ 
or  simple  foot-race,  the  otiier  in  the  pentathlc... , 
wliich,.suy3  Ije,  never  liappened  to  any  man  before. 
Tlie  reason  is,  tliat  the  rt;;imen  of  a  pentathlete,  at 
both  Ei)ictetu!s  and  his  discipic  Aniitn  mforrn  us, 
was  very  diherent  from  tiiat  of  an  atniete,  who 
quahfied  him.velf  for  a  sinajlc  exercise  aione,  as  run- 
nin^i,  wrtstling,  or  any  other.  Whence,  as  we  are 
assiiied  bo.li  by  Piato  and  Longiuus,  it  scidom 
happened  that  a  pentathlete,  though  vei^  eminent 
iu  Ills,  profession, .  was  able  to  contend  with  an 
athlete  m  tiiat  exercise,  as  running,  for  example, 
or  wrestling,  to  which  alone  he  had  applied  liimself 
altouetiier.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  the 
atidetes  in  general ;  who  differed  from  each  other 
in  their  respective  regimens  and  diets,  as  much  or 
more  than  m  the  several  exercises  to  which  they 
peculiarly  applied  themselves. 


SECTION  X. 

OF    THE    C.5:STUS. 


The  combat  of  the  ctcstus,  which  was  revived  : 
the  'J5d  Olympiad,  Avas  a  very  rough  exercise  ;  in 
which  the  vittoiy  was  most  commonly,  if  not  always,  ' 
stained  with  blood.  For  this  reason  it  was  held  in  ' 
little  e!«timation  by  most  people.  The  physicians,  ' 
who  were  accustomed  upon  many  occasions  to  pre-  ' 
scribe  the  use  of  some  or  other  of  the  gymnastic  ' 
exercises,  either  make  no  mention  of  this,  or  speak  j 
•f  it  only  to  condemn  it.  Alexander,  as  Plutarch  *  j 
i  In  Alex. 
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tells  n$5  treated  it  with  no  more  regard:  for  he 
never  admitted  either  the  caestus  or  pancratium 
among  those  Games,  which  he  often  exhibited  dur- 
ing his  wai'  in  Asia.  And  indeed,  to  say  notfiing 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  combatants  in  these  two 
exercises  were  exposed ;  and  for  which  tlie  glory- 
alone  of  the  victor,  without  any  o  her  advantage 
accruing  either  to  himself  or  his  country,  was  not 
a  snfficient  recompence  ;  the  regimen  observed  by 
those  wlio  qualified  themselves  for  these  combats, 
was  by  no  means  proper  for  a  soldier.  What  this 
was  in  general,  may  appear  from  the  account  given 
of  it  to  Philopcemen ;  who,  being  exceedingly  de- 
sirous of  becoming  a  good  soldier,  had  for  that  rea- 
son, with  great  diligence,  exercised  himself  even 
fiom  his  infancy  in  the  management  of  his  arms,  in 
horsemanship,  and  wrestling  "^ ;  in  the  last  of  which 
exercises  he  had  made  a  good  proficiency.  But 
being  advised  by  some  people  to  apply  himself  to 
those  exercises  properly  called  athletic  (by  wliich, 
I  think,  must  be  understood  the  cscstus  and  the 
pancratium,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  pale  or 
wrestling,  as  appears  from  this  passage),  he  demand- 
ed of  them,  whether  the  two  professions  of  an 
athlete  and  a  soldier  ^vere  not  inconsistent?  la 
answer  to  this  question  he  was  told,  that  both  the 
habit  of  body  and  the  way  of  life  of  a  soldier  and 
an  athlete  differed  in  every  respect;  and  conse- 
quently they  were  to  be  treated  differently,  both 
with  regard  to  their  regimen  and  to  their  exercises : 
tliat  an  athlete  was  to  endeavour  by  much  sleep, 
perpetual  repletion,  stated  and  regular  repose  and 

2  Plut.  ia  PLilopocm, 
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exercise,  to  acquire  and  keep  up  a  certain  corpu- 
lency ;  which,  by  the  least  variation  in  his  diet  or 
manner  of  livinjr,  was  very  subject   to   be   lost: 
wher«!as  a  soldier  should  accustom  himself  to  alt 
sorts  of  incfjiialitics,  to  a  life  full  of  discomposure 
and  disorder ;  and  above  all,  to  support  with  ease 
the  want  of  provisions  and  tlie  loss  of  sleep.    These 
reasons  determined  Philopa'men  not  only  to  reject 
tliese  exercises  himself,  but  to  discourage  them  in 
others.     I  will  not  say  these  were  the  reasons  that 
induced  I^ycuriius  to  banish  the  caestus  and  pancra- 
tium from  Sparta,  because  there  is  anothei-  reason 
assic;ned  for  his  doiufj;  it,  Avhich  I  shall  take  notice 
of  in  another  place  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  diet 
and  regimen  prescribed  by  him  to  h:s  Spartans,  re-  j 
sembled  much  more  that  of  a  soldier  than  that  of 
an  athlete.     This  corpulency,  or  ^oZi/.sarcia  (flesh-   | 
iness)  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  was  sought  after  and  ! 
cherished  by  the  combatants  in  the  caestus,  as  a  i 
sort  of  coverh)g  and  defence  of  their  bones  and  j 
muscles,  against  dry  blows  and  buffets ;  but  was  I 
at  the  same  time  very  improper  for  a  soldier :  for,  i 
as  Epaminondas  ^  observed  to  a  fat  fellow,  whom  j 
for  his  bulk  he  turned  out  of  the  army,  it  would  I 
require  three  or  four  shields  to  cover  and  defend 
a  belly  that  hindered  a  man  from  seeing  his  ow  a 
knee. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great  authorities  to 
be  produced  in  favour  of  the  CKstus.  Hercules 
and  Pollux,  demigods,  Amycus  king  of  the  Bebry- 
cians,  and  Eiyx  his  grandson,  were  the  first  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  those  combats :  upon 

3  Flut.  Apophth. 
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liis  superiority  in  which  Amyous  ^  so  valued  himself 
as  to  compel  all  strangers  who  touched  upon  his 
coast  to  take  up  the  ca:;stus,  aud  make  trial  of  iiis 
strength  and  skill  in  the  management  of  that  rude 
instrument  of  death ;  for  so  it  proved  to  many, 
who  accepting  the  challenge  peiished  in  the  com- 
bat. But  at  lengtii  tiie  royal  athlete  met  with  his 
match:  Pollux  encx)uutered,  subdued,  and  slew  him, 
according  to  Apollouius  Rhodius  ^ ;  but  that  last 
part  of  the  story  is  denied  by  other  authors.  All 
however  agree,  that  Pollux  handled  hiai  roughly 
jenougli  to  make  liim  sensible  of  the  folly  which 
many  tyrants  have  run  into,  some  have  suffered 
by,  but  which  none  have  reflected  upon  til!  tiiey 
came  to  suffer;  namely,  the  folly  of  enacting  an 
unjust  and  cruel  law,  wliich  in  its  consequences 
may,  aud  often  does,  happen  to  recoil  upon  them- 
selves. 

Tills  Amycus  is  said  to  have  invented  tlie  com- 
bat of  the  cffistus. 

After  him  we  find  it  in  Horner^  practised  by 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  aud  in  Virgil '  making  one 
among  the  Games  exhibited  by  iEueas  in  honour  of 
his  father  Anchises  ;  in  which  two  authors  may  be 
seen  a  complete  description  both  of  tiie  combat, 
and  of  the  caestus  with  which  the  hands  and  arms 
of  the  combatants  were  usually  bound.  This  con- 
sisted of  many  thongs  of  leather,  or  raw  hides  of 
bulls,  wound  about  the  hand  and  arm  up  to  the 
elbow ;  and  seems  to  iiave  been  invented,  as  well 
for  a  safeguard  to  those  parts  upon  which  the  first 

4  ApoU.  Rhofl.  lib.  ii.  Theocr, 

s  See  the  Scholiait,  ver.  97,  and  Theocr, 

i^  H.  xsv.  7   ^11.  V. 

VOL.  I.  « 
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fiir>'  of  the  battle  generally  fell,  as  for  an  offensive 
weapon;  tliouj>li,  when  it  ^vas  lined  wth  plates  of 
lead  or  iron,  (which  it  sometimes  was,  according  to 
Virgil)  one  would  think  it  intended  chiefly  for  the 
latter :  but  I  must  take  notice,  that  neither  of  the 
tlnec  Greek  poets  who  have  given  us  a  description 
of  the  caestus,  make  any  mention  of  plates  of  lead 
or  iron. 

There  may  possibly  have  been  another  intention 
in  binding  up  the  hands  of  the  combatants  with 
thongs  of  leather,  and  that  is,  to  prevent  their  lay- 
ing hold  of  eacti  other ;  from  which,  as  from  kick- 
ing also,  and  tripping,  they  were  lestrained  by  the 
laws  of  the  castus. 

Pausanias  hath  helped  us  to  another  reason  for  | 
the  custom  of  binding  up  the  fingers  of  the  com-  i 
batants,  which  took  its  rise  from  an  accident  that  | 
happened   in  the  Nemean  Games.     Creugas  and  i 
Damoxemis*,  two  champions  of  equal  strength  and  : 
skill,  having  drawn  out  their  combat  to  the  even-  i 
ing,  w  ithout  either's  having  been  able  to  subdue  his 
adversary,  agreed  at  length  to  permit  each  other  to  ! 
strike  in  his  turn  where  he  should  think  proper,  i 
without  either  of  them  endeavouring  to  ward  off j 
the  blows.     Creugas  began,  and  gave  Damoxenus  i 
a  wound  upon  the  head.     Damoxenus,  being  now 
to  take  his  turn,  ordered  his  antagonist  to  lift  up 
his  arm,  and  keep  it  still ;  and  at  the  same  time 
struck  him  under  the  ribs  with  the  ends  of  lis 
fingers ;  which  by  reason  of  the  strength  and  shr:' " 
ness  of  the  nails, and  the  violence  of  the  blow,  pi 
trated  into  his  belly  j  and  Damoxenus  following 

*  iaas.  Jib.  viii.  c.  40, 
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Wow,  widened  tlie  wound,  and  through  it  drew  out 
the  entrails  of  his  enem^ ,  who  died  upon  the  spot. 
The  death  of  Creugas  gave  Damoxenus  tlie  victory 
indeed,  but  not  the  crown ;  for  the  judges  of  the 
Games  drove  hiui  with  infamy  and  indignation  out 
of  the  stadium ;  as  one  who  had  conquered  by 
treachery,  and,  by  repeating  his  blows  without 
allowing  Creugas  to  have  his  turn,  had  basei>  vio- 
lated the  conditions  agreed  upon  between  them  in 
the  hearing  of  the  whole  assembly.  Creugas  was 
crowned ;  and  the  straps  of  the  castus,  which 
hitherto,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  were 
tied  in  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand,  were  from 
that  time  brought  over  the  fingers,  and  fastened 
upon  the  wrisL 

Tlie  ancient  caestus  '  was  called  fjniXixog  or  soft; 
perhaps  because  it  was  composed  of  raw  iiides,  ov 
perhaps  to  distinguisii  it  from  the  more  modern 
cafstus.  We  have  already  remarked  one  material 
difference  between  them;  by  wliich  I  think  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  former  was  more  fitted  to  defend 
the  hand  and  arm  of  the  combatants,  (which,  I  sup- 
pose, was  its  oridnal  purpose)  and  the  latter  to 
hurt  and  annoy  the  enemy  :  and  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  as  the  Grecians  began  to  refine  upon  the  gyui- 
nastic  exercises,  and  the  science  of  an  athlete,  from 
the  encouragement  of  the  public,  grew  by  degrees 
into  a  profession  ; — it  is  not  unlikely,  1  say,  that  the 
caestus  sliould  from  time  to  time  receive  several 
additions  ;  and  that  at  length  it  should  be  improved 
i  by  the  Romans,  who  delighted  in  bloody  spectacles, 
J  into   tiiat   terrible   weapon  described  by   Yiriril. 

9  Yid.  Pans.  ibifJ. 
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TIlis  conjcrture  will  at  least  account  for  the  differ- 
ence observable  between  that  in  Virgil,  and  those 
described  by  the  Greek  poets. 

I  niuht  also  observe,  that  in  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Amycus  the  chalknirer  throws  down  two  pair  of 
cacstiises,  the  choice  of  which,  out  of  bravery,  h« 
leaves  to  Pollux,  without  drav.ina;  lots,  and  Pollux, 
without  examininii,  takes  thc^c  tisat  were  next  him. 
Did  the  poet  borrow  this  circuiristance  from  any 
such  custom  in  the  public  Games?  Did  the  comba- 
tants in  the  Olympic  stadium  brins  their  own  caps- 
tuses?  Did  they  cast  lots  for  the  choice?  Or  were 
they  furnished  by  the  presidents  of  the  Games  with 
Cffistuses  of  a  like  term  and  weight,  as  Entellus 
and  Dares  were  by  >(Enras?  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  latter  was  the  method,  from  a  custom  observed 
at  Olympia,  to  furnish  the  armed  racers  and  the  dis- 
coboli with  shields  and  discs  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sures. 

The  combatants  in  this  exercise  also  fought 
naked  '°,  or  at  most  with  no  other  covering  than 
a  scarf  tied  round  th.ir  middle.  They  also  wore  a 
cap  or  head-piece,  to  defend  their  ears  and  temples 
from  blows,  Avhich  in  those  places  might  have 
proved  mortal,  especially  when  intiicted  by  a 
strong  hand,  aimed  with  so  rude  a  weapon.  These 
head-pieces  were  of  brass,  according;  to  the  autljor 
of  the  '  Etymologicum  magnum.'  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  follow  ing  epigram  of  Lucilius,  that 
the  consequences  of  these  battles  were  sometimes 
very  terrible,  though  the  combatants  escaped  with 
their  lives  and  limbs. 

'°  Ste  EurtUe. 
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On  a  Conqueror  in  the  Ccestus, 

This  victor  '',  glorious  la  his  olive- wreath, 

Had  once  eyes,  eye-brows,  nose,  and  ears,  and  teeth ; 

But  turning  czestus-champion,  to  his  cost. 

These,  and,  still  worse  !  his  heritage  he  lost. 

For  by  his  brother  sued,  disown'd,  at  last 

Confronted  with  his  picture,  he  was  cast. 


SECTION  XI. 

OF  THE  PANCRATIUM. 


■  Til  EH  E  are  wonderful  disputes,  as  I  hear,  (saya 
Caelius  Rhodiginus  ')  among  the  grammarians,  con- 
cerning the  pancratium,  wlio  cannot  agree  what 
sort  of  an  exercise  it  was  ;  nor  wherein  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  a  pancratiast  consisted.  But 
notwithstanding  (continues  he)  I  think  it  very  easy 
to  decide  that  question.'  And,  indeed,  from  the 
two  passages  which  he  there  quotes  out  of  Aristotle 
and  Quinctilian,  it  seems  pretty  plain  that  the  pan= 
cratium  "  was  an  exercise  that  partook  both  of  the 
C3estas  and  the  pale  3  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  an  athlete  must  borrow  many  things  from  each 
of  those  sciences  to  render  himself  eminent  in  the 

II  Anthol.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Ep.  5. 

1  Ant.  Lect.  lib.  xiii.  c.  .^0. 

2  This  is  further  evident  from  the  two   following  passages: 

cyvScTOV  Ijt  "Cj-j-yixrig  'acu  vi7a)\n?  >/V  to  vyayy^saliov'  If '/jV  yap 
TM  ■ajciyxsulici^iHV  iQiXoyTi  is  jj.QiQig  Totg  v6jj.oi;  rn;  TxraXTj;, 
b/lXc4  y^l  Tnig  7nS  uirvyjj.rig  ^pii<r9c4t  cr^o;  to  vi/ino'ai.  i>>ice- 
phorus  Gregoras,  apud  Synes.  -arifl  hvnytwv.  See  Fab.  Ag. 
lib.  i.  c.  Q.  Plat,  in  Syni.  lib.  ii.  Q.  4.      oTt  yup  jw.fj!Xix7«i  tS 
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pancratium.  He  must  learn  to  trip,  and  strike,  I 
box,  and  irrapple  v.itli  liis  anta^^onist;  to  stand  vvii, 
firmness,  fall  vvitii  advaiitaj^e,  and  rise  with  vigoi., 
an(f  celerity ;  or  maintain  the  combat  upon  tl. 
ground :  to  attack  and  to  defend,  to  annoy  and  re- 
sist Ins  enemy,  in  every  attitude;  and  to  employ,  in 
one  or  other  of  those  purposes,  every  limb,  and 
nerve,  and  sinew,  all  the  faculties,  and  all  the 
streni.'th  of  his  whole  body  :  this  is  implied  in  the 
word  pancratium  ^ ;  and  is  the  best  account  of  an 
exercise,  in  wliich  the  combatants  were  allowed 
(under  certain  restrictions,  hereafter-mentioned)  to 
make  what  use  they  thought  proper  of  all  the  arms 
ihiii  natin-e  had  ^^iven  them,  both  oftensive  and  de- 
fensive, and  of  ojily  those  :  for  neither  (as  in  the 
capstns)  were  their  hands  and  fingers  bound  up  or 
armed,  nor  their  legs  and  feet  prohibited  from  join- 
ing in  the  battle,  nor  were  they  restrained  from 
stnkini;,  as  in  the  pale.  They  were  able,  notwith- 
standing, with  no  other  arms  than  these,  so  to  man- 
gle and  injure  one  another,  that  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  restrain  them  in  some  points'*;  lest  a  contest 
set  on  foot  merely  lor  victory  and  honour  should 
be  disgraced  by  murder  or  malice,  and  ihe  comba- 
tants be  provoked  to  encotmler  one  another  in  a 
manner  more  becoming  beasts  than  men.  An  ath- 
lete therefore  was  forbidden  to  kill  his  adversary 
designediy,  to  dii;;  or  pluck  out  his  eyes,  to  tear  him 
with  iiis  teeth,  or  strike  him  under  the  ribs  with  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,  as  was  done  by  Damoxenus  to 
Creugas ;  n6twithstanding  which,  there  was  stilV 

3  Pancratium  is  derived  from  Uaj  and  Kcurog. 
•♦  See  Bur.  2  Mem.  mr  les  Atlilelea. 
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r/Jon  enough  left  for  fnera  to  exercise  their  skill 
aud  strength,  their  courage  and  resolution:  I  say 
resolution,  because  it  was  a  common  practice  for  a 
pancratiast  to  choke  the  strength  and  skill  of  his 
antagonist  by  tvvistmg  and  entangling  himself  about 
his  legs  and  arms ;  and  to  endeavour  by  fatigue, 
aud  pain,  aud  suffocation,  to  weary  him  into  a  sur- 
render of  the  victory.  All,  or  most  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, are  to  be  met  with  in  the  story  of 
Anachion  %  which  happened  in  the  fifty-fourth 
Olympiad.  Arrachiou  was  an  eminent  pancratiast, 
who  in  the  former  Olympiads  had  already  gained 
two  crowns,  aud  was  now  to  encounter  with  the 
last  of  his  antagonists  for  the  third :  but  he  having, 
perhaps,  observed  by  his  former  combats,  in  what 
tlie  superiority  of  Arrachion  consisted,  aud  think- 
ing it  better  to  prevent  him,  rushed  in,  and  twining 
his  feet  about  lum,  seized  him  at  the  same  time  by 
the  throat,  which  he  griped  with  both  his  hands, 
Arrachion,  having  no  other  means  either  of  disen- 
gaging himself,  or  annoying  an  enemy  wijo  was 
thus  got  within  him,  and  had  almost  strangled  him 
to  death,  broke  one  of  his  toes ;  through  the  ex- 
treme pain  of  which  the  other  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign the  victory,  at  the  very  instant  that  Arrachion 
gave  up  the  gliost.  Arrachion,  though  dead,  was 
proclaimed  conqueror,  and  the  crown  of  olive  was 
accordingly  set  upon  his  head. 

In  this  short  history  we  may  observe  the  love 
of  glory  triumphing  on  the  one  hand  over  the  fear 
of  death,  and  yielding  on  the  other  hand  to  pain> 
wbich  Milton  somewiiere  styles  '  perfect  misery.' 

-  Pau8..  lib.  viii.  c.  4Q« 
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And  nolwithstandinu  the  boasted  apathy  of  thf. 
Stoics,  phihj^.ophy  perhaps  can  lind  no  anodyne 
a^'ainst  the  importunate  and  impatient  power  or' 
pain,  of  so  much  force  and  efficacy  as  the  love  of 
gloiy  and  the  dread  of  shame ;  which  for  that  re;' 
»on  was  always  set  in  opposition  to  it  by  Lycurgii 
But  as  the  sense  of  pain  was  imjjlanted  in  mankinl 
by  nature  for  ve»7  wise  purposes,  he  endeavours  1 
by  the  force  of  liabit  and  education  to  superinduc 
among  his  Spartans  a  kind  of  second  nature,  if  no 
wholly  insensible  of  pain,  yet  not  easily  subdueu 
by  it.  They  were  accordingly  taught,  even  from 
their  infancy,  to  set  it  at  defiance ;  to  enter  llie 
lists,  as  it  were,  and  combat  with  it :  while  at  the 
same  time  tiieir  friends,  their  relations,  and  their 
parents  animated  them  to  the  conflict,  and  recom- 
pensed their  victory  with  praise  and  public  honours. 
To  this  end  many  painful  disciplines  were  invented, 
and  many  sorts  of  contests  encouraged  in  Sparta, 
as  rude  and  bloody  as  the  caestus  or  pancratium, 
which  nevertheless  their  wise  legislator  absolutely 
prohibited  :  for  the  law  of  these  two  exercises  re 
quiring  that  one  of  the  combatants  should  yield 
either  in  words  or  by  stretching  out  his  hand  or 
finger,  or  by  giving  some  other  testimony  of  his  so 
doing  ;  Lycurgus  ^  forbade  his  Spartans  to  engage 
in  eitlier  of  them,  because  (as  he  said  himself)  he 
Avould  not  have  them  accustom  themselves  to  yield 
the  victory,  not  even  in  sport.  The  Spartans,  un- 
doubtedly, from  the  hardy  and  athletic  course  of  life 
into  Mhicli  he  had  put  them,  had  a  m.ucli  fairer  pros- 
pect of  conquering  in  these  contests  than  any  other 

*  riut,  in  Apophlh. 
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people  of  Greece;  but  if  they  failed  of  the  victory 
(which  even  in  this  kind  of  warfare  depends  often 
upon  chance  and  accident,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
insurmountable  advantages  which  nature  bestow'S 
upon  some  men  in  preference  to  all  other,  and 
which  no  force  of  art  or  education  can  pretend  to 
equal)  they  w  ould  then  see  themselves  reduced  to 
the  sad  necessity,  either  of  publicly  disavowing  the 
iiaughty  maxim  of  Sparta,  and  breaking  her  laws, 
or  of  unprofitably  losing  a  life,  which  they  might 
employ  to  much  better  purposes  in  tlie  service  of 
their  country '.  The  laws  of  Sparta  commanded 
a  man  to  die  or  conquer ;  and  punished  with  ex- 
treme infamy  those  who  saved  themselves  by  flight  % 
which  is  only  another  form  of  renouncing  the  vic- 
tory :  for  they  were  not  only  excluded  from  all 
offices  and  honours,  but  it  w  as  esteemed  ignorai* 
nious  to  make  any  alliances  with  them  by  marriage : 
it  was  also  allowable  for  any  body  that  met  with 
them  to  kick  and  stnke  them ;  and  the  miserable 
wretches  wandered  up  and  down,  exposed  to  the 
scorn  and  insults  of  their  countiymeu ;  and  bearing 
about  the  marks  of  their  infamy,  in  the  coarseness 
and  colour  of  their  habits,  and  the  dejection  of 
their  countenances,  rendered  still  more  contempti- 
ble by  being  shaved  only  on  one  side.  Lycurgus, 
therefore,  acted  very  consonantly  with  his  own 
lawi^,  in  forbidding  his  Spartans  the  caestus  and  pan- 
cratium ;  and  very  consistently  with  his  views  of 
rendering  them  a  hardy  and  warlike  people,  in  per- 
mitting and  encouraging  among  them  the  use  of  all 
the  other  gymnastic  exercises.     For  these  admit* 

y  Herod,  lib.  vii.  •  Plat,  in  Agejilao. 
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ting  a  clear  decision  of  the  victory,  without  th«f 
hard  condition  imposed  on  the  combatants  in  the 
ra-stds  unci  pantMatium,  of  actii):^  in  their  own  con- 
dciniiatiiHi,  allowed  the  vanquished  the  secret  satis- 
faction of  preserving  his  mind  and  spirit  at  least 
uncoofjiicred  \ 

I  need  not  perhaps  inform  the  reader,  that  the 
comDatanis  in  tlie  caestus  and  pancratium  were 
naked,  ^c.  and  tliat  the  restrictions  just  now  men- 
tioned extended  also  to  the  former,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  that  exercise  would  allow.  As  in  these 
two  exercises  it  was  necessary  to  pair  the  comba- 
tants, tins  we  are  to  suppose  was  done  by  lot,  id 
the  same  manner  as  tiie  wrestlers  were  matched  id 
the  pale,  whicii  has  been  described  in  a  foregoing 
Section,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here : 
but  I  cannot  forbear  iaserting  a  remarkable  story 
of  a  Samiin  athlete  named  M%\es,  who  having  been 
dumb  from  his  birth  came  to  the  use  of  speech,  by 
an  effect  as  sudden  and  surprising  as  that  related 
of  the  son  of  Croesus  :  take  it  in  the  words  of  Aulas 
Gellius,  upon  whose  credit  I  shall  leave  it.  *  Sed 
et  quispiam  Samius  Athleta,nomenilli  fuit  "AiyXngj 
cum  antea  non  loquens  fuisset,  ob  similem  dicitur 
causam  loqui  ccepisse.     Nam  quum  in  sacro  certa- 

9  This  i3  very  well  esplaincd  by  the  following  passage  of 
Seneca  de  Benetic,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  •  Lacedaemonii  \eiant  saos 
paiicraiio  aut  caisui  deceniere,  ubi  inferioreiii  ostendit  victi  COD- 
fesbio.  Cursor  mctam  prior  contiiigit,  velocitale  aliuin  non 
animo  antecessit;  luctalor  ter  abjectus  percfidit  palmam,  nou 
tradidit.  Cii«i  invictos  esse  Lacediemonii  cives  suus  magna 
«?timareMt,  ab  his  certamioibus  removernnt,  ui  quibns  victoreiti 
facit  non  jiuiex,  uou  per  se  ipse  exitui,  sed  vox  cedcnu*  et  tra. 
dcre  jubentis.' 
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toine  sortitio  inter  ipsum  et  adversaries  non  bona 
fide  fieret,  et  sortem  nominis  falsam  subjici  aiiimad- 
vertisset ;  repente  in  eum,  qui  id  taciebat,  sese 
videre  quid  faceret,  magnum  inciamavit.  Atque 
is  oris  vinculo  solutus  per  omne  mde  vitee  tempus 
non  turbide  neque  adheese  locutus  est.'  These 
words  import,  that  ^Egies,  being  a  candidate  for  one 
of  the  four  sacred  crowns,  and  perceiving  the  officer 
who  was  apoointed  to  match  the  combatants,  frau- 
dulently endeavouring  to  put  a  wrong  lot  upon  him, 
cried  out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  saw 
what  he  was  doing,  from  which  time  the  band  of 
his  tongue  being  loosed,  he  continued  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  speak  distinctly  and  witliout  hesitation. 
If  we  compare  the  words  '  non  loquens,'  in  the 
former  part  of  this  passage,  with  those  '  non  tur- 
bide neque  adhsese,'  in  the  latter  part,  we  may  be 
induced  to  believe  that  ^Eglcs,  before  this  accident 
was  not  absolutely  dumb,  but  had  only  a  great  im- 
pediment and  hesitation  in  his  speech  ;  which  will 
make  the  story  somewhat  less  wonderful :  but 
whether  in  either  case  the  cure  was  possible  or  not, 
I  shall  leave  to  the  naturalists  to  determine  :  and 
observe,  that  the  fraud  which  produced  in  yEgles 
such  a  violent  agitation,  as  at  once  broke  all  the 
impediments  which  tied  up  the  organs  of  liis  speech, 
probably  related  to  tlie  lot  of  the  Ephedrus,  or  odd 
man,  reserved  to  engage  with  one  of  the  con- 
querors :  a  lot  of  tiie  utmost  consequence,  espe- 
cially in  the  ceestus  and  pancratium ;  in  which  a 
combatant,  though  victorious,  might  yet  have  been 
so  roughly  treated,  or  so  much  spent,  in  his  former 
engagement,  as  to  be  little  able  to  contest  the  vic- 
tory with  an  antagonist,  who  came  fresh  and  un« 
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wounded  to  the  battle.  Pausanias,  indeed,  speak*" 
of  a  pancratiast  named  Sostratns,  wlio  had  an  ea'^y 
method  of  obtaining  the  victory  :  his  custom  was, 
to  seize  fast  liold  of  his  adversary's  fingers,  whicb 
lie  broke,  and  never  quiited  his  hold  till  they  re- 
notmced  the  contest.  This  method  gained  hinr 
twelve  Isthmian  and  Nemean,  two  Pythian,  and 
three  Olympic  crowns,  together  with  a  statue  at 
Olympia,  and  the  surname  of  Acro-chersites, 


SECTION  XII. 

OF  THE  HORSE-RACES. 


I  HAVE  now  gone  through  the  several  exerciser? 
whicli  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  gymnastic; 
and  which,  as  v/ell  from  their  seniority  as  their 
precedence  in  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
Grames,  have  a  right  in  this  dissertation  to  take  i 
place  of  tlie  horse-races ;  though  the  competitors  ; 
in  the  latter  were,  generally  speaking,  men  of  higher  , 
rank  ^  and   consideration   than  the  athleta^ ;  and  i 
the  spectacle  was  iu  itself,  perhaps,  more  pompous  ; 
and  magnificent. 

There  were  properly  but  two  kinds  of  horse- 
races at  Oiympia,  namely,  the  chariot-race,  intro- 
duced into  those  Games  in  the  25th  Olympiad,  and  j 
the  race  of  riding-horses,  which  was  not  admitted  j 
till  tiie  S3d.  All  the  rest,  which  I  shall  take  notice  . 
of  in  their  order,  were  little  else  than  modification*  i 
of  these  two.  j 

I  Isocr.  tit  Bigis.  ■>  t 
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It  appears  from  the  story  of  (Enomaus  and  Pe- 
lops,  that  the  chariot-race  was  kno\vn  in  Elis,  even 
before  the  institution  of  tlie  Oiympic  Games ;  which 
are  said  by  some  people  to  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  latter  ^,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  victoiy 
jover  Guioraaus.  It  may  seem  therefore  a  little 
strange,  that  neither  Iplritus,  when  he  restored 
these  Games,  nor  the  Eleans,  who  after  him  had 
the  superintendeucy  and  direction  of  them,  should, 
before  tiie  ii.^th  Olympiad,  think  of  reviving  an 
exercise  so  famous  in  the  traditional  history  of 
their  own  country.  For  it  was  in  tlie  chariot-race 
that  Pelops  %  the  great  hero  of  the  Eleans,  van- 
quished QEnomaus,  and  won  Hippodamia,  the  fair 
prize  for  which  so  many  princes  before  him  had 
hazarded  and  lost  their  lives ;  though  possibly  that 
lady,  like  Ecechiria  the  wife  of  Ipiiitus,  may  have 
only  been  an  allegorical  personage,  and  no  more  be 
meant  by  that  story,  than  that  Pelops  conquered 
(Enomaus  by  his  superior  skill  in  horsemanship  *♦ 
But  whether  this  conjecture  be  admitted,  or  whe- 
ther Hippodamia  be  taken  for  the  real  daughter  of 
CEnoraaus,  so  named,  perhaps,  by  her  father,  from 
a  science  in  which  he  took  himself  to  excel,  it  tends 
either  way  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  and  estima- 
tion of  the  cliariot-race ;  and  brings  us  back  to  the 
quesiion,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  admitted 
no  earUer  into  the  Olympic  Games.  This,  in  all 
likelihood,  was  owing  principally  to  the  great  scar- 
city of  horses  throughout  all  Greece,  not  only  at 
the  time  of  the  revival  of  those  Games,  but  for 

*  See  Section  the  First.  3  Pindar's  Olymp.  Ode  1. 

*  Tiieword  Hippodamia  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  woids^ 
and  signifies  the  art  of  tarouig  or  managing  horses. 
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many  Olympiads  after ;  and  in  the  next  place  t« 
die  tiicat  expense  tiiat  attended  the  bieedins;  and 
manauini,'oniorses  ;  and  lastly,  perhaps,  to  the  little 
estimation  in  which  the  Olympic  Games  were  lield 
at  their  re-institution.  The  olive-crown  had  not 
as  yet  acquired  that  lustre,  which  afterwards  at- 
tracted the  ambition  even  of  kings,  and  engaj^ed 
the  piincii);il  men  of  Greece  in  a  competition  for 
an  honour,  that  was  esteemed  equal  to  a  Roman 
tricmph. 

That  the  Greeks  were  at  all  times  but  ill  pro- 
vided with  cavalry,  is  manifest  through  the  whole 
course  of  their  history.  At  the  siege  of  Troy, 
when  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the  tield  an  army 
of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  they  appear  to  have 
had  so  few  horses,  and  to  have  known  so  little  of 
the  usefulness  of  that  noble  animal,  as  to  employ 
them  in  no  other  service  than  in  drawing  their 
chariots.  With  these  indeed  they  came  thundering 
to  the  battle ;  but  with  so  little  order,  and  in  so 
small  a  number,  that  in  the  equipage  of  a  chariot, 
it  is  visible,  there  was  less  advantage  and  conveni- 
ence than  pomp  and  ostentation.  Horses  were  the 
possession  only  of  the  rich  and  great,  who  never 
failed,  in  the  enumeration  of  their  wealth  and  trea- 
sures, to  reckon  up  their  horses  and  their  chariots. 
This  we  learn  not  from  Homer  only  and  the  poets, 
who  wrote  of  those  early  times,  or  lived  near  them. 
Isocrates  speaks  the  same  language,  in  an  oration  ^ 
made  to  be  spoken  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  to 
prove  the  nobility  and  wealth  of  the  family  of  Alri- 
biades,  who  by  his  mother's  side  was  descencled 

5  Dc  Bigis. 
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^om  Alcmjeon,  uses  no  other  argument,  than  that 
Alcmaeon  was  the  first  Athenian  that  won  a  prize 
in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic  Games. 

Alter  the  Trojan  war,  and  even  after  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  Olympic  Games,  the  same  scarcity  of 
horses  is  observable  in  Greece.  For  neither  did 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  most  warlike  people  of 
.Greece,  nor  any  of  the  Peloponnesiaus,  as  Pausa- 
nias  ^  informs  us,  know  much  of  the  use  of  horses, 
jtill  after  the  two  JNIessenian  wars :  from  which  lime 
the  former,  as  they  began  to  extend  their  arms  be- 
yond the  Isthmus,  grew  sensible  of  their  want  of 
cavalry;  aiid  accordmgly  took  care  to  instruct 
their  youth  in  iiorsemanship.  Nor  were  the  Athe- 
nians, the  richest  and  most  powerful  people  of 
Greece,  better  furnished  with  cavaliy  than  the 
Lacedaemonians  their  rivals.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
and  encourage  llie  breed  and  management  of  horses, 
Solon,  indeed,  instituted  an  order  of  citizens  in  his 
commonwealth,  which  consisted  of  such  as  were  of 
ability  to  furnish  out  a  horse  :  and  to  these  he  allot- 
ted the  second  rank  in  tiie  state.  Yet  we  find  that 
at  the  battle  of  Mamthon  ^,  though  they  were  to 
encounter  with  an  enemy  whose  chie/  strength 
consisted  in  their  cavalry,  they  were  utterly  desti- 
tute of  horse  ^  :  and  even  after  the  Persians  were 
entirely  driven  out  of  Greece,  which  may  be  reck- 
oned the  most  glorious  period  of  that  common- 
wealth, their  whole  number  of  horse,  for  soma 
time,  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  himdred. 

From  this  remarkable  scarcity  of  horses  among 

^  Lib.  iv.  7  Ilvrod.  lib.  vi. 

*  Totter'^  Antiq.  voi.  ii. 
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the  Grecians  may  be  shown,  at  the  same  timo,  the 
reason  of  their  l)ein5  introduced  so  late  into  tlie 
Olympic  Games  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  introducing' 
them.     Greece   was  in  want  of  hor.ses  ;  it  wav, 
therefore,  cxpcthcnt  to  Ao  something  to  proem  r 
them:  and  no  method  was  like  to  be  so  effectii  'I 
as  the  raising  an  emulation  among  particular  sta' 
and  people,  by  rewarding  with  public  honoi: 
those  who  should  excel  in  the  breeding  and  ma- 
naging of  horses.     With  this  view  then,  in  all  liko- 
liliood,  was  the  Olympic  olive  proposed,  as  the 
only  prize,  perhaps,  for  which  the  several  nation* 
of  Greece  would  equally  contend  :  and  the  Olym- 
pic hippodrome  was  opened  as  a  theatre,  where 
the  several  competitors  might  exiiibit  their  p!f>- 
tensions  ;  and  prove  their  merit  in  the  presence; 
all  Greece.     The  Olympic  Games  had  now  suL 
sisted  near  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  their 
re-institution  by  Iphitus,  not  to   mention  their 
more  remote,  though  fabulous,  original ;  and  con- 
sequently began  to  be  looked  upon  with  venei  a- 
tion  for  their  antiquity,  and  frequently  for  the  sake 
of  the  spectacle :  wliich,  consisting  of  almost  all 
the  gynmastic  exercises,  drew  to  Olympia,  i; 
only  a  great  number  of  candidates  for  the  oli 
crown,  but  a  multitude  of  spectators  also  fii 
all  parts  of  Greece  ;  who,   beholding  with  pi 
sure  and  admiration,  and  rewarding  with  applau  ^ , 
the  ardour  and  emulation  of  those  who  contended 
for  the  prize,  insensibly  contributed  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  Olympic  chaplet,  and  kindled  in  each 
other  a  like  ambition  to  obtain  it.     Upon  the  in- 
troduction, therefore,  of  tlie  chariot-race,  the  r. 
^nd  noble,  who  are  alio  fond  of  glory,  as  appc. 
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from  their  ostentation  anil  love  of  flattery,  witfi 
pride  and  pleasure  laid  hold  of  an  occasion,  which 
presented  tlieiu  with  the  means  of  obtaining  what 
they  could  not  help  admiring  with  the  vulgar, 
without  engaging  them  at  the  same  time  in  a  com- 
petition with  them  ?.  Alexander  the  Great  would 
have  contended  in  the  foot-race  at  Olympia,  could 
he  have  had  kings  for  his  antagonists.  But,  as  I 
have  observed,  there  was  no  room  to  object  against 
the  meanness  of  the  competitors  in  the  horse- 
races ;  in  the  list  of  whose  conquerors  are  accord- 
ingly to  be  found  kings  of  all  those  nations  of 
Greece  that  were  governed  by  kinsfs,  as  also  the 
men  of  the  greatest  emincncy,  both  for  wealth  and 
power,  in  those  commonwealths  whose  liberty 
and  independence  rendered  their  chief  citizens 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  kings.  Of  this  last 
number  was  Alcibiades ;  who,  perceiving-  (as  his 
son  informs  us  in  an  oration  made  for  him  by  Iso- 
crates  ^°)  that  the  Olympic  Games  were  held  in 
great  honour  and  admiration  by  all  Greece  ;  and 
that  the  glory  acquired  in  those  assemblies,  where 
every  Grecian  was  accustomed  to  display  his 
wealth,  and  strength,  and  knowledge,  redounded 
not  to  the  victor  only  but  to  his  couutry  also,  re- 
solved to  produce  himself  at  Olympia  :  but,  con- 
sidering at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises  the  generality  of  the  combatants  were 
meanly  born,  more  meanly  educated,  and  inha- 
bitants, perhaps,  of  mean  and  iiiconsiderable  ci- 
ties, he  refused  upon  that  account  to  engage  in 
those  combat?,  (in  which,  hov.^ever,  he  w'as  as  well 

s  Plut,  in  Apophth.  ^"^  Isocr,  de  Bigl?. 
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qualified  to  succeed  as  any  one,  Ijoth  from  nature 
and  practice)  mid  entered  himr^elf  a  candidate  for 
tlir  equestrian  crown  :  to  which  no  man  of  a  low 
and  poor  condition  could  pretend.  And  upon  this 
occasion,  (says  Plutarch  ")  he  outshone  not  only 
all  his  competitors,  but  all  who  either  before  or 
since  contended  for  that  crown,  in  the  number 
end  uiatrnificence  of  his  chariots,  and  in  the  vic- 
tories obtained  by  them  :  for  he  i)rought  at  once 
seven  chariots  into  the  course,  and  carried  off  at 
the  same  time  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prize, 
according  to  Thucydides  '^ ;  or  third,  according 
to  Isocrates '^  and  Euripides;  the  last  of  whom 
composed  an  ode  upon  the  conqueror,  part  of 
which  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  The  poet  in  this 
ode  compliments  Akibiades  upon  liis  having  gained 
at  once  three  prizes  ,  a  thing,  says  he,  which  no 
Greek  '^  had  ever  done  before  him.  He  takes  no- 
tice, likewise,  of  another  circumstance  attending 
these  victoiies,  which  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  dero- 
gate from  the  glory  of  the  conqueror,  namely,  that 
these  victories  cost  Alcibiades  neither  trouble  nor 
danger. 

And  this  leads  me  to  consider  another  point, 
from  wliich  it  will  more  plainly  appear  that  thfe 
Eleans,  in  introducing  the  chariot-race  into  the 
Olymiic  Games,  had  the  service  of  the  public  prin- 

"  III  Alex.  ' '  Lib.  vi.  '^  De  Bigi'i. 

'4  The  poet  hy  this  mnst  inean  'hat  Al^-ibiadps  was  the  only 
/>ne  that  ewr  gained  ai  ihfe  ^ame  time  three  prizes  in  one  anil  i 
fi\a  .ame  exercise,  as  ihe  chariot-race,  for  example  :  there  are 
mnuy  instances  ot  people,  who  gained  in  the  .'ame  Olympiad 
three  crowns  in  three  ditTerent  exercise-.  See  j'inciar's  Olymp. 
Ode  V.  and  the  former  section  about  tbe  foot-race. 
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cipally  in  view ;  for  as  they  offered  the  Olympic 
oHve  to  the  wealthy,  who  alone  were  able  to  sup- 
port the  great  expense  that  necessarily  attends  the 
breedinof,  keeping,  and  manacing  horses,  so  they 
did  \\-isely  make  the  conditions  of  obtaining  it  as 
easy  to  them  as  possible,  by  exempting  them  from 
the  trouble  and  danger  of  driving  their  own  cha- 
riots, hinted  at  by  Euripides  in  the  ode  above 
mentioned. 

No  one,  however,  was  prohibited  from  driving 
his  own  chariot ;  which,  in  all  likeliliood,  at  the 
first  revival  of  these  races,  was  more  practised 
than  the  contrary  custom  of  leaving  it  to  tlie  ma- 
nagement of  others.  The  office  of  a  charioteer 
was  anciently  far  from  being  dishonourable  ;  and 
the  skill  of  managing  horses,  which  were  then  used 
only  in  chariots,  was  reckoned  among  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  hero  :  but  when  chariots  came  to 
be  laid  aside  in  war,  which  seems  to  liave  happened 
soon  after  the  heroic  ages  '5,  the  usefulness,  and 
consequently  the  reputation,  of  that  art  began  to 
diminish  by  degrees-,  whence  it  soon  came  to  be 
lodged  in  inferior  hands.  And  it  was  by  no  means 
the  business  of  the  Eleans  to  ennoble  it  once 
more,  by  obliging  the  masters  of  the  horses  to  con- 
tend in  person,  and  add  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  breeding  and  maintainnig  them,  the  sub- 
ordinate and  painful  office  of  managing  and  break- 
ing them.  This  would  have  been  clogging  the 
conditions,  and  would  have  disgusted  some,  and 
excluded  others,  from  being  candidates  for  a 
erown,  which  they  might  have  been  v.  illing  to  de- 

I  '^  Pol'.er's  Aiit.  vol.  ii.  p,  16. 
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serve,  but  unable  to  obtain  in  person.  Such,  at 
least,  would  have  been  the  situation  of  all  the  states 
and  <ities  ;  and  ladies,  who  contended  by  proxy  in 
the  Olympic  hippodrome,  and  received  the  honours 
due  to  that  ambition  which  they  were  intended  to 
excite ;  and  which  was  as  beneficial  to  the  public 
in  the  women  as  in  the  men.  Cynisca  '^,  a  Lacedze- 
jTJonian  lady  of  a  manly  spiiit,  was  the  fust  who 
jrave  this  example  to  her  sex  ;  encouraged  to  it  by 
Agesilaus  her  brother,  king  of  Sparta:  who  ob- 
serving  some  of  his  countrymen  overvaluing  them- 
selves upon  the  number  of  their  horses,  and  the 
victories  obtained  by  them  at  Olympia,  prevailed 
with  his  sister  to  show  them,  by  offering  he;  self  a 
candidate  for  the  equestrian  crown,  that  th^y  were 
more  indebted  for  tliose  victories  to  tueir  money 
than  their  merit.  Tins  precedent  was  afterwards 
followed  by  many  Macedonian  ladies;  which  shows, 
at  the  same  time,  the  prevalency  of  the  fashion, 
the  extensiveness  of  its  influence,  and  the  policy 
of  tiic  Eleans,  in  forming  so  comprehensive  a 
scheme,  and  opening,  by  that  means,  a  tield  for  the 
Ambition  of  the  women;  who  contiibuted  equally 
with  the  men  to  the  promoting  their  principal  de-  | 
sign  in  admitting  chariots  into  the  Olympic  Games. 
If,  notwitljstanding  what  has  been  just  now  said, 
to  show  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  Eleans,  in 
exempting  the  owners  of  the  horses  from  contend- 
ing in  person,  and  yet  bestowinL'  the  crown  upon 
them,  any  one  should  be  still  inclined  to  thii;' 
that  tlie  chief  honour  of  an  equestrian  victo 
ought,  in  justice,  rather  to  be  conferred  on  t 

^^  Pan?.  Lacon.    Plur.  in  Agesilao. 
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eharioteer  who  won  it,  than  upon  the  owner  of 
tlie  cliariot,  I  shall  desire  him  to  take  in  consi- 
deration the  following  piece  of  history,  told  by 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Alexander. 

Piiilip,  king  of  iMacedon  '7,  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Potidaea,  received  in  the  same  day 
three  messengers  :  the  first  of  whom  brought  hira 
an  account  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  his  ge- 
neral Parmenio  over  the  Illyrians  :  tiie  second  told 
him,  that  he  was  proclai;iied  conqueror  in  the  race 
of  riding-horses  at  Olympia :  and  the  third  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  birth  of  Alexander.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  Philip  was  mightily  delighted 
with  these  three  pieces  of  news,  without  saying 
which  of  them  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure. 
The  first  event,  undoubtecdy,  and  the  third,  tended 
more  directly  to  the  furtherance  of  his  main  de- 
sign ;  which  Vvas  no  less  than  that  of  enslaving  all 
Greece,  and  of  employing  afterwards  her  united 
forces  to  conquer,  f  jr  his  glory,  the  empire  of  the 
Persians.  The  second  was  less  conducive  to  those 
views,  but  less  pernicious  also  to  his  country. 
Let  the  reader  determine  upon  wliich  of  the  three 
Philip  had  most  reason  to  value  himself:  and  whe- 
ther any  of  tliem,  according  to  the  strict  rule  of 
justice,  contended  for  by  those  who  object  to  the 
proceeding  of  the  Eleans,  ought  to  have  been 
placed  to  his  account?  For  the  first  lie  was  in- 
debted to  Parmenio  and  his  army ;  for  the  second, 
to  his  rider  and  his  horse  :  and  his  wife  is  shrewdly 
suspected  of  having  helped  him  to  the  third. 

'?  Pl«t.  in  Alex, 
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What  I  have  been  sayinj;  cunceniiiig  tlie  Ticloi  i 
ill  the  chariot-race,  will  hold  equally  to  those  \\h': 
conqiiereil  in  the  race  of  lidinji-horses,  mules,  6cc. 
in  which  latter  the  conditions  of  obtaining  tlic 
crown  of  victory  were  left  as  large  as  in  the  for- 
mer, and  are  to  be  .justified  upon  the  same  pnii 
ci])les. 

Jiut  after  all,  it  may  seem  impertinent  to  i 
many  argunjcnts  with  an  English  reader,  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  wiftdoni  and  justice  of  a  proceed- 
ing which  is  every  day  practised  among  us ;  wlio 
have  also  our  horse-races  and  prizes  for  the  victor, 
established  originally  with  the  same  view  as  tho 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  and  under  some 
the  same  regulations:  particularly  with  regard  \) 
the  bestowing  the  prize,  which  with  us,  as  with  tiie 
Grecians,  is  conferred  upon  the  owner  of  the 
horse  that  wins  the  race,  and  not  upon  the  rider. 
If  this  be  an  injustice,  the  jockies  at  Newmarket 
have  great  reason  to  complain  ;  in  whose  opinion, 
I  daresay,  a  piece  of  plate  of  a  hundred  guineas  ii 
preferable  to  the  glory  of  a  thousand  Olympic 
crowns.  I  will  not  say  their  masters  are  in  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  nor  make  any  further  com- 
parison between  the  customs  observed  in  the  horse- 
races at  Olympia,  and  those  in  fashion  at  New- 
market. I  shall  only  take  notice,  that  no  kind  of 
fraud  or  violence  was  allowed  of  in  the  former ; 
tlie  competitors  in  which  contended  for  glory  only  ; 
an  object  seldom  heartily  pursued  by  those  who 
are  sordid  enoueh  either  to  use  or  connive  at  the 
use  of  fraud.     To  return  to  the  chariot-race. 

But  though  the  master  of  the  horses,  for  the  rea- 
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aans  above  mentioned,  was  proclaimed  the  con» 
queror,  yet  liad  tlie  liorses  their  share  of  honour  '*, 
and  were  crowned  amid  the  congratulations  and 
applauses  of  the  whole  assembly.  Tiiey  who  are 
acquainted  with  Homer  and  the  poets,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  tli€  honours  thus  imparted  to  these 
noble  animals,  whose  nature  was  by  tlie)n  esteemed 
Dot  unworthy  of  a  divme  oriijinal;  and  wliose  ar* 
dour  and  emulation  in  tiie  course  seemed  to  ex- 
press a  sense  of  glory  almost  human,  and  justify 
the  exhortations  and  expostulations  addressed  to 
tliem  in  those  ancient  writings. 

A  crown  was  also  given  to  the  charioteer,  to 
whose  skill  and  courage  the  victory  was  always,  in 
great  measaie,  owing.  I  say  skill  and  courage, 
because  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  finish  happily  a  course,  which 
the  many  short  tumings  round  tlie  pillars,  and  the 
number  of  chariots  which  sometimes  ran  together, 
rendered  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  ihese  difficulties  and 
dangeis,  as  well  as  some  particulars  relating  to  tiie 
horse-races,  I  shall  here  insert  a  description  of  the 
Olympic  hippodrome,  or  liorse-couise,  taken  frota 
Pausanias,  lib.  vi.  which  is  us  follows  '^ : 

As  you  pass  out  of  the  stadium,  by  the  seat  of 

»*  Pindar's  OJymp.Ode  13.  Plut.  Sym.  lib.  ii.  Q.  ^.  Paus. 
lib.  vi. 

'ilieoc.  Id.  xvi. 
'9  The  French  translator  of  Pausanias  hath  inserttd  a  draught 
of  the  Aphesis,  or  barrier  here  described,  designed  by  the  Che- 
valier Foiardj  with  which  1  would  willuig'y  hnve  oblitjed  ili« 
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tlic  Ilcllanodics,  into  the  place  appointed  for  tLc 
liorse-races,  you  come  to  the  barrier  ("A^to-ir), 
vherc  the  horses  and  chariots  rendezvous  before 
they  enter  into  the  conrse.  This  bairier  in  it, 
tiRine  resembles  the  prow  of  a  shi[>,  with  the  ros- 
trum, or  beak,  turned  towards  tlie  course.  The 
other  end,  which  joi.ls  on  to  the  portico  of  Agap- 
tus,  (so  named  from  him  who  built  it,  see  the  pre- 
ceding book,  c  XV.)  is  very  broad.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  the  rostrum,  or  beak,  over  a  bar  that  runs 
across  the  entrance,  (It*  kocvovo;)  is  placed  a  figure 
of  a  dolphin ^"^  in  brass.  On  the  two  sides  of  this 
barrier,  each  of  which  is  above  four  hundred  feet 
in  length,  are  built  stands  or  lodges,  as  well  for 
the  riding-horses  as  the  chariots,  which  are  distri- 
buted by  lot  among  the  competitors  in  those  races  : 
and  before  all  these  lodges  is  stretched  a  cable, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  hixrrier  (vo-TTX-nyy^).  About  the  middle  of  the 
brow  is  erected  an  altar,  built  of  unburnt  brick, 
which  every  Olympiad  is  plastered  over  with 
fresh  mortar  -.  and  upon  the  altar  stands  a  brazen 
eagle,  which  spreads  out  its  wuigs  to  a  great 
length.    This  eagle,  by  means  of  a  machine,  which 

reader,  hafi  f  not,  by  comparing  it  wiih  Pausanias,  discovered 
£0  Tt'iny  niisiakts  in  it,  that  I  thonght  the  follow  inij  description 
wonid  eivt  liiiH  a  clcrarer  i(Ua  oi  the  barrier  and  hippodrome  of 
Olyiiipia  v^jilxiut  iliai  draught,  than  vith  it. 

2«  Ihf  d«.lphin  here  is  a  sjinbol  of  ]Sieptnne,Enrnamed  Hip- 
pins  oi  E(|utstrian.  lYom  his  ha\i«iH  prtdwred  a  horse  by  sirik- 
inj;  tlie  eaiih  with  bis  trident,  accordii.g  lo  the  fable:  ^^itho^rt 
iccollfectinc:  this  circums'tance,  the  reader  might  be  surpiised  to 
nifetwith  ihe  fgure  of  a  dolphin  in  a  hor.-t-ci'Urse.  The  eagle 
i«  a  known  ,>y!nbol  of  Jupiter,  to  "whom  the  Olyinpie  Games 
•^ere  consecrated. 
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is  put  in  motion  by  the  president  of  the  horse- 
races, is  made  to  mount  up  at  once  into  the  air  to 
such  alieight,  as  to  become  visible  to  all  the  spec- 
tators :  and  at  the  same  time  the  brazen  dolphin 
before  mentioned  sinks  to  the  ground.  Upon  that 
signal  the  cables,  stretched  before  the  lodges  on 
eitiier  side  of  the  portico  of  Agaptus,  are  first  let 
loose,  and  the  horses  there  stationed  move  out  and 
advance  till  they  come  over-against  the  lodges  of 
those  who  drew  the  second  lot,  which  are  then 
likewise  opened.  The  same  order  is  observed  by 
all  the  rest ;  and  in  this  manner  they  proceed 
through  the  beak,  or  rostrum ;  before  which  they 
are  drawn  up  in  one  line  or  front,  ready  to  begin 
the  race,  and  make  trial  of  the  skill  of  the  cha- 
rioteers and  fleetness  of  the  horses. 

On  that  side  of  the  course,  which  is  formed 
by  a  terrace  raiaed  with  earth,  and  which  is  the 
longest  of  the  two  sides,  near  to  the  passage  that 
leads  out  of  the  course  aci  oss  the  terrace,  stands 
an  altar  of  a  round  figuie,  dedicated  to  Taraxip- 
pus,  the  terror  of  the  horses,  as  his  name  imports ; 
of  whom  more  hereafter.  The  otiier  side  of  the 
course  is  formed  not  by  a  terrace  of  earth,  but  a 
hill  of  a  moderate  height,  at  the  end  of  winch  is 
erected  a  temple,  consecrated  to  Ceres  Chamyne, 
whose  priestess  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
Olympic  Games. 

Ihese  are  the  most  remarkable  particulars 
which  Paiisanias  has  thought  fit  to  give  us,  relat- 
ing to  the  Olympic  hippodrome  or  horse-race  : 
and  though  from  these  we  may  be  able  to  form  a 
general  idea  of  its  figuie,  yet  are  there  others  no 
less  necessary  to  be  known,  for  the  clear  under- 
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»tamlinj»  the  nature  of  the  races ;  such  as  the 
Ien;,'th  and  breadth  of  tlic  course,  the  two  inetas 
or  i^onls,  round  \vlu<*h  the  chariots  and  liorse* 
made  their  several  turnings,  with  tlie  distance  be- 
tween llu'in  ;  all  which  we  are  left  to  make  out  by 
conieclure  only. 

The  hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  of  which 
there  are  yet  some  traces  remaining,  is  said  by 
Wheeler  to  have  been  about  tive  hundred  and  fifty 
ordniaiy  paces  long,  and  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty  broad,  and  to  have  been  anciently  adorned 
with  several  e.vcellent  ornaments,  of  which,  says 
he,  only  three  pillars  remain  for  me  to  give  an 
account  of. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  pillar  (or  rather  an  obelisk) 
of  Egyptian  granite,  consisting  of  one  stone,  about 
fifty  feet  long,  erected  on  a  pedestal  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  above  ground.  On  ihe  north  side  of  the 
pedestal  is  a  basso-relievo,  expressing  the  manner 
how  this  pillar  was  set  up :  and  another  below  that 
representing  the  hippodrome,  as  it  w  as  before  that 
pillar  was  set  up,  witli  the  manner  of  their  horse- 
races. '  It  appears  (to  make  use  of  his  own 
words)  with  four  principal  pillars,  with  a  vacant 
place  in  the  middle,  (where  this  is  now  erected) 
which  made  the  feet  all  equally  distant  from  each 
other.  The  ordinary  stadiums  of  the  ancients  had 
but  three  pillars,  being  but  an  hundred  and  tw  enty- 
five  paces  long,  which  is  a  great  deal  shorter  than 
this.  From  the  first  pillar  they  started  their 
horses,  having  the  word  APISTEYE,  or  courage, 
written  on  the  pillar  given  them.  At  the  middle 
they  were  called  upon  to  make  haste,  by  the  word 
XnETAE,  Mhich  was  written  also  oa  the  pillar. 
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At  the  last  they  were  to  return,  riding  about  the 
piltar  oil  the  fiutiier  end ;  therefore  it  liad  the 
word  KAMtON  engraven  on  it.  Uy  this  basso- 
reiievo  is  expressed  the  runnuig  of  the  horses,  and 
the  eiuperor  standing  in  the  nuddle  crowning  the 
victor.  But  what  that  held  up  by  fuur  piilarsyand 
the  other  snigle  roumi  piiiar  were  for,  we  could  not 
conjecture,  unless  only  for  ornament.'  ITheeler's 
Travels,  lib.  ii.  p.  .S3. 

Wliether  the  Olympic  hippodrome  was  so  long 
and  so  wide  as  this  o{  Coustaatniople,  I  will  not 
determine  ;  but  that  it  was  considerably  longer 
tlian  an  ordinary  stadium  is  evident :  for  as  it  ap- 
pears from  tlie  ba>so-re]ievo  above  described  by 
"\\  heeler,  and  indeed  from  medals,  and  many  otiier 
remains  of  antiquity,  that  there  were  two  piKars 
placed  towards  tlie  two  extremities  of  the  nippo- 
drome,  to  serve  as  metas  or  goals,  round  which 
the  chariots  and  horses  made  several  turnings,  a 
large  space  of  ground  must  necessarily  have  been 
left  beyond  each  of  those  pillars,  that  the  horses-, 
and  especially  the  chariots,  might  have  sufficient 
room  to  make  their  turnings  without  running 
against  the  pillars,  or  faUing  foul  on  one  another  : 
and  this  space  must  have  been  large  enough  to 
admit  of  a  great  nuii-.ber  of  chariots.  It  has  al- 
ready been  said,  that  Alcibiades,  for  his  own 
share,  brought  at  one  time  seven  ciiariuts,  and  cer- 
tainly he  was  not  without  competitors  to  dispute 
the  crown  with  hnn.  Sophocks,  in  a  description 
of  a  chariot-race,  whicli  I  shall  insert  at  the  end  of 
this  section,  speaks  of  ten,  and  Pnidar  of  no  less 
than  forty  chariots,  contending  at  one  and  the 
same  time.     If,  therefore,  in  a  space  of  one  hun- 
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(Ired  and  twenty-five  paces,  the  measnre  of  an  of-' 
dinary  stadium,  room  enoiiL'h  be  left  beyond  the 
two  pillars  for  a  large  number  of  chariots  to  pass, 
the  length  remaining  for  the  race  will  be  mncli 
too  short.  A  proportionable  space  must  likewise 
have  been  left  between  the  pillars,  \\hich  divided 
the  course  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
hippodrome. 

The  Circus  Maximus  f^as  described  by  Dion, 
Hal.)  in  which  the  Romans  exhibited  their  chariot- 
races,  was  an  oval  buildmg  of  three  stadia,  or 
eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  four  plethra, 
or  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  row  of 
pillars,  obelisks,  &c.  running  down  the  middle; 
the  first  and  last  of  which  pillars  were  the  metas 
or  goals,  round  which  the  chariots  and  horses 
made  their  turaings ;  but  the  Romans  never  suf- 
fered more  than  four  chariots,  which  they  called  a 
missus,  to  start  at  one  time  ;  and  of  the  missus  or 
matches  they  had  commonly  twenty-four  and  some- 
times many  more,  in  one  day.  Now,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered that  in  the  Grecian  Games  a  much  greater 
number  of  chariots  frequently  ran  together,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  their  hippodromes  were  at  least 
as  capacious  as  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome  :  the 
dimensions  of  which,  however,  were  much  inferior 
to  those  of  the  hippodrome  at  Constantinople  : 
which,  according  to  Wheeler,  were  seven  and 
twenty  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  six  hun- 
dred broad,  taking  a  pace  to  be  equal  to  five 
feet. 

The  length  of  the  course,  by  which  I  mean  the 
distance  between  the  two  metas  or  goals,  is  an- 
other point  that  can  be  settled  only  by  conjecture. 
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Had  Wheeler  set  down  the  distances  of  those 
pillars,  which  he  saw  standing  in  the  hippodrome 
at  Constantinople,  it  would  have  helped  us  much 
in  this  inquny  :  bu^  this  I  shall  refer  to  the  en- 
suing section,  and  content  myself  at  present  with 
observing,  that  both  the  chariots  and  horses  ran 
fieveral  times  up  and  down  the  course,  and  con- 
sequently made  many  turnings  round  the  pillars 
erected  at  the  two  extremities.  Pausanias  in- 
forms us,  tliai  in  the  Olympic  hippodrome,  near 
that  pillar  called  Nyss6,  which  I  take  to  be  that 
erected  at  tlie  lower  end  of  the  course,  stood  a 
brazen  statue  of  Hippodaraia,  holding  in  her  hand 
a  sacred  fillet  or  diadem  (T*tv<av),  prepared  to 
bind  the  head  of  Pelops  for  his  victory  over  CEno- 
maus :  and  it  is  probable,  that  all  the  space  be- 
tween the  pillars  was  filled  with  statues  or  altars, 
as  that  in  the  hippodrome  at  C'onstantinople  seems 
to  have  been.  Here,  at  least,  stood  the  tripod  or 
table,  on  which  were  placed  the  olive- crowns  and 
the  branches  of  palm,  destined  for  the  victors,  as 
shall  be  shown  hereafter. 

From  this  account  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  in  a  chariot-iace,  both  the  chariot  and  the 
driver  were  exposed  to  many  accidents,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  course.  For  as  they  were 
obliged  to  make  several  turnings  (about  two  and 
twenty  in  all)  round  the  two  pillars,  so  did  every 
charioteer  endeavour  to  approach  as  near  them  as 
possible,  in  order  to  lessen  the  compass  he  was 
obHged  to  take.  A  number  of  chariots  pushing 
ail  at  once  for  this  advantage,  which  often  gave 
the  victory,  must  necessarily  have  been  in  danger 
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either  of  rnnning  against  the  pillar,  or  falling  foul 
upon  one  another,  and  in  the  tumult  many  must 
have  been  broken  or  overturned,  and  their  drivers 
thrown  out.  This  was  the  fate  of  forty  at  one 
time,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  Ode  of  Pindar  ', 
where  tiie  poet  fails  not  to  congratulate  the  con- 
queror, upon  his  having  singly  escaped  such  a 
misfortune  out  of  so  great  a  number  of  competitors. 
It  appears  also  in  the  same  ode,  that  the  victor  was 
not  insensible  of  the  singularity  of  his  good  fortune  ; 
as  an  acknowledgment  for  which  he  consecrated  his 
chariot  to  Apollo,  in  whose  treasury  at  Parnassus  it 
was  lodged,  uninjured  and  entire,  says  the  poet,  as 
when  it  came  out  of  the  workman's  hands. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  form   of 
the  chariots,  the  attitude  of  the  drivers,  the  ra- 
pidity  of  the  motion,  and  the  accidents  just  now 
mentioned,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  course, 
and  the  number  of  chariots  that  frequently  ran 
together,    we    shall  wonder  less    at  their  being 
thrown  out  of  their  chariots,  and  put  in  danger 
of  their  lives,  than  at  their  maintaining  their  posts 
amid  so  many  difficulties,  and   coming  off  with 
safety  and    success.      These   chariots,    by    some  | 
figures  of  them  upon  ancient  medals,  &c.  seem  to  ( 
have  been  veiy  low,  open  behind,  but  closed  up  j 
before  and  on  the  sides  with  a  kind  of  parapet,  i 
which  was  sometimes  enriched  with  various  sorts  i 
of  ornaments.     There  does  not  appear   to   have  i 
been  any  seat  for  the  driver,  who  is  therefore  air  j 
ways  represented  standing,  and  leaning  forward  to  j 

2'  Pindar's  Pyth.  Ode  5.    See  the  Scholiast. 
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1  the  borsos.  They  had  but  two  wheels,  and  con- 
sequently the  fore-part  of  them  must  have  been 

•  supported  by  the  horses,  which  inevitably  ren- 
dered tiicir  motion  ven^  unequal,  and  nmde  it  so 
difficult  for  the  charioteer  to  keep  upon  his  legs, 
that  nothing  but  a  long  course  of  practice  could 
insure  a  man  from  falling  in  such  a  situation. 
Which,  therefore,  is  the  most  astonishing,  the  folly 
or  the  vanity  of  Nero? 

This  great  emperor  ",  great  I  mean  in  power 
and  dominion,  but  with  regard  to  all  the  objects 

-  of  his  ambition  very  little  and  contemptible, 
would  needs  show  his  skill  in  the  management  of 
a  chariot.  He  chose  indeed  the  noblest  theatre, 
and  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Olympic 
crown.  That  his  appearance  mi2,ht  be  no  less  ex- 
traordinary than  his  ambition,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure proportionable  to  the  majesty  of  an  emperor 
of  the  world,  he  entered  the  hippodrome  at  Olym- 
pia  ^^  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses,  which  he 
undertook  to  drive  himself,  notwithstanding,  says 
Suetonius,  he  had  formerly,  in  a  certain  poem  of 
his,  censured  ?vlithridates  for  the  same  thing.  But 
the  event  was  by  no  means  answerable  either  to  the 
flatteiy  of  his  courtiers,  or  the  vanity  of  his  own 
expectations.  He  was  throvin  out  of  his  chariot, 
to  the  great  hazard  of  his  life  ^^ ;  and  though  he 
was  put  into  it  again,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
finish  the  race,  and  desisted.  Notwithstanding 
^vhich,  he  was  proclaimed  conqueror,  and  honoured 
Svith  the  Olympic  crown.     To  return  the  compli- 

*'  Xiph.  et  Su3t.  in  Nerone,  ^s  Saet.  ibid. 

H  Xiph.  Snet. 
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nieut,  at  liis  departure  he  presented  the  Hellano- 
dics,  or  jud<^e.s   oi'  the   games,  with  the  sum   of 
8000/.^*,  and  all  Greece  with  her  liberty.    A-pro- 
sent  that  would  have  done  him  infinitely  more  ho- 
nour tlian  an  Olympic  victory,  or  indeed  than  any 
victory,  iiad  it  been  frankly  and  generously  be- 
stowed, and  not  paid  down  as  the  price  of  adulii- 
tion,  and  of  a  complaisance  so  mean  and  servile 
as  shows  the  Grecians  to  have  been  as  incapable 
of  liberty  as  they  were  unworthy  of  it.     For  the  . 
ecjuestrian  crown   was   not   the   only   thing  with 
which  the  Eleaus  complimented  Nero :  they  broke, 
in  obedience  to  his  orders,  the  most  sacred  laws 
of  their  institution  ^^,  and  put  off  the  celebration 
of  the  Olympic  Games  for  a  whole  year,  to  wait 
his  coming  into  Greece  ;  as  if  their  business,  Sdv^ 
Philostratus,  had  been  to  sacrifice   to   Nero  in- 
stead of  Jupiter.     What  followed  after  helps  us 
admirably  to  discover  the  true  value   of  that  li- 
berty which  a  tyrant  bestows  ;  and  the  vanity  and 
insincerity  of  those  praises  ^ud  honours  that  are 
extorted  from  slaves  and  flatterers.     Nero,  before 
liis  departure,  pillaged  and  wasted  Greece  ^7,  not- 
withstanding his  pretended  grant  of  hberty ;  put 
many  people  to  death,  and  confiscated  the  estates 
of  others  :  and  the  Eleans,  on  their  part,  to  revoke 
as  much  as  in  them  lay  the  honours  they  had  con- 
ferred on  Nero,  left  out  of  their  public  register  *• 


«  Dion  ia  Nerone,  2.50,000  drachmas,  or  BO'll.  lUs. 
See  Arbuth.  Tables, 
s«  riiilostr.  lib.  V.  «7  xiph.  in  Xero. 

"-^  See  Scaliger  ad  Euseb.  ad  Numb.  MMLXXII. 
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that  Olympiad,  and  that  alone.  Galba  ^^  after- 
wards demanded  of  tlie  Hellanodics,  as  a  debt  to 
the  crown,  tlie  eight  thousand  pounds,  with  which 
Nero  had  rew  arded  then-  pai  tiality  in  adjudging  to 
him  the  equestrian  crown. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  lace  ^°,  tlie  chariots  at  a 
certain  signal  marched  out  of  the  lodges  above  de- 
scribed, and  entering  tue  course  according  to  the 
order  before  settled  by  lot,  were  there  drawn  up 
in  a  line  ;  but  whether  abreast,  or  one  behind  an- 
other, is  a  question,  it  seems,  among  the  learned. 
Eustathius  (in  his  Comment  u|)on  Homer  ^')  says, 
the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  they  did  not 
stand  in  one  front ;  because,  it  is  evident,  that  he 
who  had  the  first  lot  had  a  great  advantage  over 
the  otlier  charioteers.  The  moderns,  I  believe, 
are  unanimously  of  tie  contrary  opinion  ;  and  can 
show,  that  the  reason  assigned  by  Eustatliius 
makes  not  in  the  least  against  the  method  of  rang- 
ing the  chariots  all  abreast ;  in  which  order  the 
charioteer,  who  stood  first,  had  so  clear  an  advaiv 
tage  over  his  competitors,  as  to  make  it  necessaiy 
to  dispose  their  places  by  lot.  For  as  tiiey  were 
to  turn  round  a  pillar  erected  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  course,  he  who  had  the  first  place  on  the  left 
Laud  was  nearer  to  tliat  pillar,  than  those  who 
were  ranged  on  his  right  hand ;  had  a  less  circle  to 
make  upon  the  turn,  and  consequently  was  not 
obliged  to  run  so  great  a  compass  of  ground.  The 
advantage,  theretbre,  of  the  first  place,  and  the 

*^  Xiph.  inyrcro.  3=  Pass  lib.  vi. 

;i  St«  Pope's  Bgmer, Iliad  xxiii.  vsi',  4^5. 

vo;l,  I,  I 
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disadvantage  of  the  last,  which  was  always  in- 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chariots 
that  contended  together,  appeared  so  considerable 
to  the  learned  Montfaucon,  that  he  seems  to  think 
Ihc  sticcesj  of  every  charioteer  must  have  de 
pcnded  entirely  npon  his  lot.  And,  indeed,  had 
they  been  to  tuni  but  once,  or  could  it  be  suj»- 
posed  that  they  maintained,  throughout  the  whole 
race,  the  same  order  in  wliich  they  were  first  ar- 
ranged  by  lot,  the  place  could  not  have  been  in- 
different with  regard  to  the  victory ;  but,  as  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  obliged  to  make  twelve 
turnings  round  that  pillar,  and  ten  round  another 
erected  at  the  hither  end  of  the  course,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  one,  and  the  disadvantage  of  the 
other,  must  have  been  liable  to  be  lost  and  re- 
covered many  times  in  the  race,  by  the  skill  of 
the  charioteers,  the  swiftness  of  the  horses,  or 
some  of  those  accidents  already  mentioned.  It 
should  also  be  considered,  that  though  the  cha-  i 
rioteer,  who  was  placed  ihat  on  the  left  hand,  had 
some  advantage  over  the  rest  by  being  nearer  the 
pillar,  yet  he  must  have  oftentimes  been  straitened 
for  room  upon  the  tuni,  especially  if  hard  pressed 
by  his  competitors,  and  consequently  have  been 
driven  so  near  the  pillar,  as  to  endanger  the  break- 
ing or  overturning  his  chariot.  In  avoiding,  there- 
fore, this  danger,  and  in  making  these  turnings  in 
as  little  a  compass  as  possible,  consisted  the  chief  | 
excellence  of  a  charioteer :  as  is  evident  from  the  j 
large  instructions  which  old  Nestor  ^'  gives  his  soi^j 

''-  Homer's  II.  xxiii. 
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Antilochus  upon  that  head  ;  and  from  what  Theo- 
critus tells  us  of  the  education  of  Hercules  ^^, 
whose  supposed  fatlier  Amphitryon  himself  took 
the  pains  to  teach  him  the  management  of  the 
chariot,  tiiou^fh  he  iefc  all  las  other  exercises  to  be 
taught  hini  by  otiicr  masters. 

Bui  fiiiifi  Amphitrjon  with  a  father's  zeal, 
Skil.ul  hiiii-elt  to  guUlr  the  rapid  wheel. 
Id  his  own  a>t  iiiStriut«  hisgodlikt-  heir, 
And  teaches  how  to  luie  the  whiniuii  car; 
How  at  the  turn  wi'l)  mcvst  heed  to  roll, 
^or  bieak  the  grazing  axle  ou  the  goal. 

It  was,  however,  as  much  the  business  of  a 
charioteer  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  this 
pillar,  as  it  was  to  avoid  running  foul  upon  it.  To 
this  point,  therefore,  as  to  a  centre,  they  all  tend- 
ed ;  and  let  any  one  imagine  what  a  noise,  what  a 
bustle  and  couftision,  ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes 
forty  chariots  ^"^j  must  have  made,  l)urstin£,  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  '%  all  together  from  the  bar- 
rier !  and  pressing  all  to  the  same  point !  What 
skill  and  courage  in  the  ctianoteers  !  Wliat  obe- 
dience, what  strength  and  swiftness  in  the  horses  ! 
What  ardour  and  emulation  in  butli  must  have 
been  requisite  to  maintdin  tlie  advantages,  which 
their  own  lots  had  given  them,  or  to  surmount 
those  of  their  antagonists ! 

Seest  i^  thou  not  how,  when  from  the  goal  they  start 
The  youthful  chariotenrs  with  beating  heart 
Rush  to  the  race,  and  p^ntintj,  -carceiy  near 
The'  extremes  of  feverish  hope  aud  chilling  fear; 

.     33  Idyll,  xxiv.  ver.  117.  '^  Tindar. 

**  Soph.  Electra.  '*  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
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Sloop  to  Ihe  reins,  and  lash  with  all  their  force; 
The  flying  chariot  kinrlles  in  the  course. 
And  now  a  low,  and  now  aloft  the)  fly, 
As  borne  ihroi^jh  air,  and  seem  to  toiicb  the  sky. 
No  slop,  no  Ma>  ;  hul  clouds  of  sand  arise, 
Spurn'd  and  cast  backward  on  the  follower's  ejes : 
The  hindmost  blows  the  foam  upon  the  tirst: 
Such  is  tlie  love  uf  praise,  an  honourable  thirst! 

DIIYDLN. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  they  were  to  meet  with 
more  ditficultics,  and  of  another  kind,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  couiae,  and  contend  with  the  terrors  of 
a  deity,  who  sonictimes  snatched  the  \ictory  from 
him,  who  seemed  to  have  carried  it  away  from  his 
competitors.  The  name  of  this  deity  was  Tara- 
xippus,  a  name  given  him  from  his  office  ;  which 
was  to  scare  and  terrify  the  horses,  who  accord- 
ingly, as  they  passed  by  his  altar,  which  was  of  a 
romid  form,  and  erected  at  the  further  end  of  the 
course,  were  wont  to  take  fright,  says  Pausa- 
iiias  ^^,  without  any  apparent  cause  :  and  so  great 
was  their  consternation,  that,  regarding  no  longer 
the  rein,  the  whip,  or  the  voice  of  tlieir  master, 
they  frequently  broke  and  overturned  the  chaiiot, 
and  wounded  the  driver.  The  charioteers,  there- 
fore, failed  not  to  offer  sacririces  to  Taraxippns,  ia 
order  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  and  render  him  fa^ 
vourable  to  them. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  various 
opinions  relating  to  this  pretended  deity  and  his 
terrors,  whicii  are  to  be  met  with  in  Pausanias.  I 
am  apt  to  believe,  with  the  French  ti-anslator  of 
that  author,  that  (if,  as  Pausanias  insinuates,  there 

^7  Lib.  vi.  c.  20. 
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was  any  thing  extraordinary  in  this  matter)  tlie 
fright  of  the  horses  was  owing  to  some  artifice  of 
those  who  presided  at  tlie  Olympic  Games,  and 
who,  (as  he  farther  remarks)  in  order  to  make  the 
victoiy  more  glorious,  were  wiihng  to  make  the 
way  to  it  more  hazardous  and  difficult. 

But  tliough  the  old  saying,  *  the  more  danger, 
the  more  honour,'  may  seem  to  coimtenance  this 
remark  of  the  French  Abbe,  ought  we  not  rather 
to  suppose,  that  the  Eleans  (whose  views  in  every 
part  ot  this  institution  seem  to  have  been  directed 
to  sonie  wise  purpose)  intended  by  these  terrors  to 
exclude  the  competition  of  all  those  whose  horses 
were  not  thoroughly  broke,  and  taught  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  any  sudden  noise,  or  unusual  appear- 
ance? A  quality  in  horses  at  least  as  valuable,  both 
for  service  and  pleasure,  as  fleetness,  or  any  ac- 
complishment acquired  in  the  manage. 

I  cannot  help  observing  by  the  way,  that  the 
Grecians  must  have  been  credulous  and  super- 
stiti  us  even  to  stupidity,  and  the  Eleans  consum- 
mate masters  in  all  the  juggling  tricks  and  artifices 
of  imposture,  for  a  fraud  of  this  nature  to  have 
been  carried  on  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  so 
public  a  place  as  the  hippodrome  of  Olympia,  in 
the  name  of  a  divinity;  and  conducted  with  so 
much  secresy  and  success,  as  to  bring  votaries  to 
his  altar  with  offerings  and  supplications :  but 
Olympia  was  not  the  only  place  in  which  this 
imagmary  deity  was  adored  ;  there  was  likewise  a 
Taraxippus  in  the  Isthmian  hippodrome,  as  Pausa- 
nias  informs  us  ;  who  adds,  that  in  Nemea  indeed 
there  was  no  deity  concerned  in  terrifying  the 
linrses.  but  then  there  was  a  rock,  standing  near 
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tlie  pillar  round  which  ttiey  tnnied,  of  the  colour 
of  fire,  with  the  brightness  of  which  they  were 
wonl  to  he  as  much  terrified  as  willi  that  of  fire 
itself:  but  he  observes  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
terror,  which  seized  tlie  horses  at  the  sight  of  this 
rock,  was  mucii  inferior  to  that  excited  by  the 
Taraxippus  of  O'ynipia.  The  same  author,  speak- 
ing afterwards  (lib.  x.)  of  the  terrors  with  which 
the  horses  were  sometimes  seized  in  the  Pythic 
hippodrome,  ascribes  tliem  to  fortune,  whom  he 
styles  the  dispenser  of  good  and  evii  in  all  human 
affairs,  and  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  recourse 
merely  because  there  was  no  Taraxippus  at  Delphi, 
nor  any  terrifjini:  object,  like  the  fieiy  rock  at 
Nemea,  to  help  him  to  a  solution  in  a  case,  which 
nothing  but  ignorance  and  superstition  could  con- 
sider as  extraordinary. 

Sophocles  ^^,  in  his  tragedy  of  Electra,  hatli 
given  us  a  very  noble  description  of  a  chariot-race 
in  all  its  forms,  a  translation  of  which  I  shall  insert 
in  this  place,  as  well  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
reader,  as  for  the  sake  of  verifying  what  has  been 
said  above  by  so  unexceptionable  an  authority. 

A  Description  of  a  Chariot-Race. 

When,  on  the  second  clay,  in  order  next 

Came  on  the  contest  of  the  rapid  car. 

As  <^'CT  the  Phocian  plain  the  orient  sun 

Shot  bis  impurpled  beams,  the  E'yihic  couise 

Orestes  eiiter'd,  circled  with  a  troop 

Of,  charioteers,  his  bold  antagonists. 

One  from  Achaia  came,  from  Sparta  one, 

Two  from  the  Libyan  shores,  '.veil  practised  each 

38  Ver,  700,  &c. 


To  rule  the  whirling  car  ;  with  these,  the  nfth, 
Orestes  vaunting  his  Thessaliaa  mares. 
.^to!ia  sent  a  siAtb,  with  youthful  steeds 
In  native  gold  array'd.     ITje  next  in  rank 
From  lair  Tvlaguesia  sprung ;  of  Thrace  the  eighll; 
His  sno\r-whi'.e  courses  trom  Thesprotia  drove  ; 
From  heaven-built  Atheu»  the  ninth  hero  came; 
A  huge  Bceotian  the  tenth  chariot  fiU'd. 
These,  when  the  judges  of  the  Games  by  lot 
Had  fix'd  their  order,  and  arraug'd  the  cais. 
All,  at  the  trumpet's  signal,  all  at  once 
Burst  from  the  barrier,  all  together  cheer'd 
Their  fiery  steeds,  and  shook  the  floating  reiiit. 
Soon  with  the  diu  of  rattling  cars  was  fiU'd 
The  sounding  hippodrome,  and  clouds  of  dust 
Ascending,  tainted  the  fresh  breath  of  morn ; 
Now,  mix'd,  and  press'd  together,  on  they  drove ; 
Nor  spnr'd  the  smarting  lash,  impatient  each 
To  clear  his  chariot,  and  outstrip  the  throng 
Of  clashing  axles,  and  short-blowing  steeds, 
That  panted  on  each  other's  necks,  and  threw 
On  each  contiguous  yoke  the  milky  foam. 

But  to  the  pillar  as  he  nearer  drew, 
Orestes,  reining  in  the  near-most  steed. 
While  in  a  larger  scope,  with  loosen'd  reins. 
And  lash'd  up  to  their  speed,  the  others  flew, 
Turn'd  swift  around  the  goal  his  grazing  wheel. 

As  j'et  erect  upon  their  whirling  orbs 
Roll'd  every  chariot,  till  the  hard-mouih'd  steed;, 
That  drew  the  Thraciau  car,  unmaster'd  broke 
Y'ith  violence  away,  and  turning  short, 
(When  o'er  the  hippodrome  with  winged  speed 
They  had  completed  now  the  seventh  career) 
Dash'd  their  wild  foreheads  'gainst  the  Liby.^u  car. 
From  this  one  luckless  chance  a  train  of  ills 
Succeeding,  rudely  on  each  other  fell 
Horses  and  charioteers,  and  soon  was  fill'd 
With  v.recks  of  shalter'd  cars  the  Fhocian  plain. 

This  seen,  the'  Athenian  «'ith  consnr.r.nate  art 
His  cours?  obliquely  veer'd,  and  steering  wile 
Wiib  steady  rein,  lbs  wild  coinniotict!  pftss'd 
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Of  »nmbling  chariots,  and  iiimultuona  sttAt. 

>pxi,  and,  thoiijih  last,  jet  full  of  coiifidtnce 

Aii'l  h"pe8  ot  victory,  Ore«t.  s  ranic  : 

But  wiicn  lie  saw,  of  his  antagonists 

Him  only  now  remaining;  to  his  mares 

Anxious  he  rai?'fl  his  siimnlating  voire. 

And  now  wiih  eqnal  fronts  aiireast  they  drove, 

Now  with  alternHic  momentary  pride 

Beyond  each  othtr  pii-hM  their  stretrliing  steedi. 

Erect  (Jre^tes,  and  erect  his  car 
Tliroiigh  all  the  nambf Vd  courses  now  had  »tood  ; 
Bnt  IncklcK  in  the  last,  as  round  the  goal 
The  wheeling  conrser  inrii'd   the  hither  rein 
Imprndent  herelaxM,  and  on  the  stone 
The  shaiier'd  axle  dashing,  from  the  wheels 
Fell  headlonc,  hamper'd  in  the  tangling  reins. 
The  Irighted  mares  flew  divers  o'er  the  course. 

The  throng''!  a^scinbly,  when  they  saw  the  chief 
HurIM  from  his  chariot,  with  compa>«ion  mov'd. 
His  \onth  (lepiorM.  deploi'd  him  gloruni-  late 
For  mighty  deeds,  now  doomM  to  mighty  woes, 
Imow  dt.<gg'o  along  the  dnst,  his  feet  in  air: 
Till  hasting  to  his  aid,  and  ^-carce  at  length 
The  frantic  mares  restrauiing,  from  the  reins 
The  charioteers  rile.isM  him,  and  mnvey'd 
With  wonnds  ann  e'>re  disfigiir'd  to  his  friends. 
*  The  jnst  Amphictyon*  on  the'  Athenian  steedi 
The  Delphic  laurel  solemnly  conferr'd.' 


SECTION  XIII. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  CHARIOT-RACE«. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  the  chariot-race  having 
been  explained  in  the  foregoing  section,  it  remains 
to  take  notice  only,  that  these  laws  were  general, 
and  exlenfled  equally  to  all  the  various  species  of 
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chariots ;  excepting  that  tlie  length  of  the  race  was 
diminished  for  some  of  tliem,  as  I  shall  observe 
presently. 

.  The  cliariot  first  introduced  into  tli€  Olympic 
hippodrome,  and  that  of  wiiich  I  have  been  hitherto 
speaking,  was  the  rJ^«oy  a^/^a  *,  or  complete  cha- 
riot, so  named  eitlier  because  it  was  drawn  by 
full-aged  horses,  or  because  it  was  drawn  by  four 
horses,  which  number  seems  to  have  made  a  com- 
plete set  among  the  ancients.  Tliese  tour  h.orses 
were  all  ranged  abi  east,  the  two  middle  ones  only 
were  harnessed  to  the  chariot  by  the  yoke,  from 
whence  they  were  called  zygii,  the  two  side  horses 
were  fastened  either  to  tlie  yoke  ^,  or  to  some  other 
part  of  the  chaiiot  by  their  traces,  and  were  called 
pareori,  parastbi,  seirophori^  and  scircei,  and  their 
reins  or  traces  scirce  and  pareorice. 
■  Erictiionius,  according  to  Virgil,  v/as  the  first 
that  drove  with  four  horses,  and,  according  to 
Maniiiiis,  was  for  that  invention  honoured  with  a 
place  among  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Primus  Ericthofiins  currvs,  et  qvatuor  aitsiis 
Jiwgere  equos,  rapidhque  rotis  insistere  liitor. 

Vii.  Geor.  iii. 
Quern  cnrru  primum  volitantem  Jupiter  alto 
Quadrijugii  conspexit  eqids,  caloque  sacravit  3. 

Pagondas  of  Thebes  had  the  honour  of  first  ob- 
taining the  prize  of  this  sort  of  chariot-race  in  the 
Olympic  Games  '*;  as  Ericthonius  had  in  the  Game* 
palled  Panathenaja. 

'  Tj>«ov  signifies  adultus  as  well  as  perfect  us. 
»  Caeims  Rhodia;. 

3  Manil.  lib  i.  p.  12.  i.  i;2.  Edit.  Scalig. 

4  See  Serv.  in  Vug,  loc.  cit. 
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In  the  ninety-third  Olympiad  was  added  tljft 
race  of  tiie  diariot  caUed  synods,  wtiich  was  drav  • 
by  a  yoke,  or  one  pair  only  of  full-aged  iiorses. 

The  apeni^  was  a  cliariot  drawn  by  two  mul.  , 
after  ti»e  manner  of  the  synoris,  as  Pansanias  teih 
ns,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Olympic  Gamts 
by  one  Asandrastus,  as  we  learn  from  Pindars 
Scholiast  ^  I  have  called  it  a  chariot,  though  if  it 
resenibled  the  apene  described  by  Homer  in  tiie 
xxivth  Ihad  ,  it  should  more  properly  be  called  a 
waggon  ;  and  indeed  that  account  of  it  agrees  b' 
with  what  Pa' sanias  says ',  who  observes  that  t 
race  of  the  apeii^  could  pretend  neither  to  an- 
tiquity nor  beauty,  and  that  mules  were  held  iu 
such  abomination  by  the  Eleans,  that  they  permit- 
ted none  of  thuse  animals  to  be  bred  in  tlieir  coun- 
try. And  indeed  the  race  of  the  apen^  was  but  of 
a  short  continuance,  having  been  abolished  witliin 
a  very  few  Olympiads  after  its  first  admission. 

Pausanias  and  the  Greek  commentator  upon 
Pindar^,  differ  so  widely  in  their  accounts  of  the 
times  when  the  apeyxe  was  admitted  and  abolished, 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  i  e- 
concile  them ;  especially  as  tlie  latter  disagn 
even  with  himself.  I  shall  therefore  follow  the  l. 
count  of  Pausanias,  who  at  least  is  consistent  wirii 
himself  J  and  according  lo  whom  the  apeiie  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Olympic  Games  in  the  seventiotli 
Olympiiid,  and  abolished  by  proclamation  in  the 
eighty-fourth  ^. 

In  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad  was  iDtroduced 

5  Olymp.  Od.  5.  ^  Ver.  £65. 

7  Lib.  V.  c.  y.  8  oi>mp.  Od.  5. 

9  Lib.  V.  c.  9. 
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tlie  Tii^Xiy.ov  ocp^ec,  which  was  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  colb:,  as  is  evident  from  what  Pausanias  '°  im- 
mediately subjoins  concerning  the  Zwuipl^;  UuiXuVf 
or  cliariot  drawn  by  two  colts,  which,  lie  tells  us, 
was  introduced  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-ninth 
Olympiad,  and  that  one  Belistichc,  a  Macedonian 
lady,  was  the  first  that  carried  off  the  crown  ia 
that  race. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  settle  tlie  different 
lengths  -of  the  race  assigned  to  each  species  of  these 
chariots;  a  point  not  yet  determined  by  any  author 
that  I  know  of.  In  order  to  this,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  produce  two  passages,  one  from  Pindar,  and 
another  from  his  Scholiast.  That  of  Pindar  is  as 
follows : 

A-  Tmv  vjy  yXvavi  iixis(^  ^'^X^'^ 

The  words  of  the  Scholiast  -^  explaining  this  pas- 
sage are,  rjyyv  0  dwi^j>ca;tij  oi  ayuvi^ixivoi  Ts9c'i-':roi,' 
TiTi^iri^)^ov']o  ri  di'^s/ca.yyaiw.Tr'Iov  to  I'o'  yvaixirlii ;  sx°'^' 
zTa^ri  Kou  iC  ^poiA^i  I'TVoiH  roriXnov  ccpuoc  tujv  'i-zttwV) 
TO  oi  rz'joAiKov,  7}. 

Tipjxn,  m  this  passage  of  Pindar,  signifies  the 
i-iilar  erected  at   the  end  of  the   course,  round 

'=  Lib.  T.  c.  8.  "  Olymp.  0<le  3,  v.  58. 

Qoarum  [Hiborum,  Olivarum  scilicet]  ci\tn  [Herculem]  dulce 
jGsideriiim  habebat,  duodecies  iaflexum  circa  terrninum  cani- 
i  equorum  plantare. 

ImXio,  NiWT. 
-  empe  terrninum.    Quem  duodecies  circnibant  quadrigBe;  vel 
(y.ayjaiJ.Tthv,  utpote  duodeciin   fiexus  habeiiteiu ;  quando- 
■ 'iciu  ds'jdecim  cnrsus  perfecit  ts  7i}jHVi  apiAci  ■c7«>>.moy  verJ) 


il 
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wliich  the  chariots  turned,  as  has  been  shown,  aiul 
the  epithet  ^w^Exayva/xTrlov  applied  to  that  imports 
that  they  turned  twelve  times  round  that  pillar : 
anfl  consequently  that  they  ran  twelve  times  up. 
and  as  often  down  the  course. 

Ap(>/^o;  siiinifies  cursus,  a  race  or  course,  an  1 
because  (as  I  suppose)  the  first  race  '^  at  Olympia 
consisted  only  of  one  length  of  the  .s^arfiwrn,  it  cam' 
to  w^^iiify,  when  applied  to  the  foot-races,  the  nn 
sure  of  one  length  of  the  stadiam,  as  is  evident  fi  < 
the  following  passages  ''♦,  ^/xvXo?  5^&ju.o?  o  dtTr/.r;'; 
£va  'sjotxv  KocixTrlri^cx,,  i.  e.  Dialiis  est  cursus  duplex 
ununi  faciens  tiexum  :  and  o  i5oXt;^o;  ETrla^fo/^.o,'* 
r^t'i'i  yoc^  KafxT']ri^ci(;  £t%E-  xa*  to  x,a//7rlr^o,-  vfjuav. 
Dolichus,  cursus  septemplex  :  tres  enini  tlexus  ha- 
buit,  et  dinsidium  flexds. 

But  Atfo/x3-,  when  applied  to  the  horse-races, 
signified  a  course  of  four  stadi'i,  as  is  evident  from 
these  words  of  Hesycliius  ;  iVrHo^-  ^fioixo^  Tfl^a- 
ra,^io;  T*,-,  and  from  these  of  Pausanias,  ^^ojxoi 
OB  slci  t5  iTTzia  jxriKo:  fxlv  ^tauXct  ^uw.  Now  as 
^oohKoc  ^^oixac  and  ^w'^fh?.  y^cty-Trltii  in  tlie  above 
cited  passage  from  the  scholiast  of  Pindar  are 
plainly  of  the  same  import,  we  are  to  understand 
by  ^^oyyj}  iTTTeu'j.',  a  course  consisting  of  one  turn, 
or  round,  once  up  and  dov  n  the  hippodrome  : 
which  wiioie  course,  or  round,  being  equal  to  foiu' 
stadia,  it  may  from  hence  be  inferred,  that  the  two 
pillars  ( VIZ.  that  frouj  whicii  the  horses  started,  and 
that  round  which  they  turned)  Mhich  divided  the 
coiase  into  two  equal  kngths,  were  two  stadia  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  consequently  the  whole  length 

•  3  i  be  s'tiiflium,  it  simple  foot-race 

'♦  Tzetzes,  ciutns  a  P.  Fahro  Agonist,  lib.  i.  c.  C8. 
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^}q{  the  race  of  the  t£A«o»  a^/xa,  or  cliaiiot  drawn 
t  by  full-aged  horses,  consisting  of  twelve  rounds, 
•  amounted  to  forty-eight  stadia,  or  six  Grecian 
!•  miles  ;  tliat  of  the  -nr^^Atxcv  a^ju.«,  or  chariot  drawn 

by  colts,  consisting  of  eight  rounds,  to  two  and 
^  thirty  stadia,  or  four  Grecian  miles.  A  Grecian 
ij  mile  (according  to  Arbuthnots  computation)  was 
K  somewhat  more  than  eight  hundred  paces  ;  an 
*;  English  mile  is  equal  to  lOotS. 
a  Under  the  two  denominations  of  the  riXnov  a^jjLtx, 
i:  and  -jc-xAi/tov  cc^fxa,,  the  scholiast  of  Pindar  meant, 
a  as  I  imagine,  to  comprehend  ail  the  species  of  cha- 
X'  riots ;  which  he  hath  ranked  in  two  classes,  not  by 
'i.  the  number  but  the  age  of  the  liorses  :  as  appears 
i-    from  his   putting  'utxXi-a.ov  cx.^fj.x  in  opposition,  or 

contra-distmction  to  riXnov  aojuta.  For  ri?.Hoc,  as 
i  I  observed  before,  siguilies  nut  only  peifeduny  but 
s  adultus  al>o.  By  the  words  rixnov  cc^fj-cx,,  therefore, 
!•  in  this  place,  we  are  to  understand  a  chariot  drawn 
:.  by  full-aged  horses,  which  takes  in  the  st/noris,  or 
i  chariot  and  pair  of  fuU-aaed  hoises  ;  as  vveii  as  tbe 
fi  TE&eiTTTrov,  or  ciiariot  and  foiu' :  and  by  'sjxXix.ov 
ft  cc^jxx,  a  chariot  drawn  by  colts,  or  under-ased 
■i  horses,  whether  four  or  only  two  in  number.  The 
"-    race  of  which  latter  consisted  of  eight  rounds,  tiiat 

of  the  former  of  twelve. 

That  the  race  of  the  -nriXixov  a^fMCCy  or  chariot 
ft  drawn  by  under-aged  horses,  though  tour  in  number, 
If  consisted  only  of  ei^ht  rounds,  is  evilent  from  the 
K  passage  of  Sophocles,  a  translation  of  winch  was  in- 
i>  serted  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  section.  For  as 
ti  I  the  words  cTEicaiov  iWov  ( ver.  742  of  the  original) 
,  prove  that  the  cuariol  of  Orestes  was  drawn  by  four 

horseSySQ  doth  the  word  -et xAot  show  that  those  horse* 
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were  under-aged :  and  whoever  considersattentively 
wliat  is  tliere  said  about  the  sixth  and  seventh  round, 
\k]ovkcc\  f'Qopov  ^^oVovjWill  find  reason  to  conchide, 
tliot  the  acfuient  which  betel  Orestes  happened  in 
the  last  and  eiiilith  round.  Though  Du  Faur  thinks 
it  manifest  fioin  this  very  passage,  that  the  chariot- 
race,  at  least  in  the  tinips  of  Sophocles  or  Ores  es, 
consisted  of  no  more  tiian  seven  rounds.  But  had 
he  observed  that  the  eight  chariots,  which  are  there 
said  to  have  been  overturned,  were  tlien  running 
the  seventh  round  -.  and  that  Orestes,  wlio  with  tlie 
Athenian  still  continued  the  race,  was  thrown  out 
of  liis  chariot  some  time  after  ;  he  must  have  seen 
that  the  race  consisted  of  more  than  seven  rounds ; 
and  that  it  consisted  precisely  of  eight  we  have 
re  ison  to  conclude,  from  what  has  been  produced 
from  the  scholiast  of  Pindar,  relating  to  the  t^uXiKOv 
et^fjiM^  or  chanot  drawn  by  under-aged  h.orses. 

Indeed,  the  \\hole  story  of  Orestes  contending 
in  the  Pythian  Games,  was  a  mere  forgery  of  the 
poet,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  tragedy :  it  is, 
however,  to  be  presum.ed,  that  in  order  to  give  it 
the  greater  air  of  truth  and  probability,  he  kept 
close  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  those  Games. 
And  as  the  laws  and  customs  relating  to  the  same 
kinds  of  exercise-,  seem  to  have  been  the  same  in 
the  several  sacred  Games  of  Greece,  it  is  very  al- 
lowable in  all  parallel  cases  to  apply  to  one  what 
is  related  of  the  other.  Thus,  as  we  are  told  by 
Pindars  Scholiast,  that  the  race  of  the  chariot  drawn 
by  under-aged  horses  consisted  of  eight  rounds  in 
the  Olympic  Games,  we  may  affirm  the  same  of 
the  same  kind  of  race  in  the  Pythian  Games  :  and 
in  like  manner  we  mav  conclude,  that  the  signal 
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for  starting  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
in  the  Olympic  ctiariot-races,  from  Sopliocles  hav- 
ing informed  us  that  tlsis  was  the  signal  given  in 
the  Pythic  hippodrome. 


SECTION  XIV, 

or  THE  RACE  OF  KIDIXG-HORSES. 

[  That  chariots  were  in  use  before  riding-hors^^ 
need  not  be  observed  to  any  one,  that  is  acquainted 
with  Homer ;  among  all  whose  heroes,  Greek  and 
Trojan^  there  is  not  one  that  ever  makes  his  ap- 
pearance on  horseback,  excepting  Dioniedes  and 
Ulysses ',  mounted  upon  the  horses  of  Rhesus, 
which  they  had  taken  in  their  expedition  by  night, 
after  having  killed  their  master  in  his  sleep.  It 
appears,  hovrever,  by  this  instance,  that  neither 
the  heroes,  nor  the  horses,  were  utter  strangers  to 
the  art  of  riding  :  as  by  another  passage  in  the  fif- 
teenth Idyllia  it  is  evident,  that  horsemanship  was 
carried  even  to  some  degree  of  perfection,  at  least 
in  the  time  of  that  poet,  who  lived  but  in  the  next 
Sieneration  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  according  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  passage^  last  mentioned 
IS  as  follows : 

So  when  a  horseman  from  the  wairy  mead, 
Skill'd  in  the  manage  of  the  bounding  steed. 
Drives  four  fair  coursers,  practis'd  to  obey. 
To  some  greai  city  through  the  public  way  i 

>  See  II.  K.        2  II.  O.  ver.  f)79.   Pope's  II,  xt.  ver.  8??. 
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&afe  in  his  art,  as  side  by  side  they  riiD, 
He  sliiltb  his  sent,  and  vauiu  t'rum  une  (u  one  i 
And  nuw  to  (his,  and  now  tu  tbdi  lie  flitii: 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 

I  the  rather  quote  this  passage,  because  I  fiud 
some  authors  ^  have  introduced  an  exercise  hke 
this  into  llie  Olympic  Games;  upon  wiiat  authority 
1  know  not ;  for  I  do  not  find  in  tliose  books,  thai 
I  have  looked  into,  mention  made  of  any  other  race 
of  ndnig-horses  than  those  of  the  celes-dud  the  caljjL 
And  as  to  that  particular  piece  of  horsenianshii) 
described  above,  Eustatliius  in  hi^  comment  "*  upon 
Homer  tells  us,  that  in  the  old  Scholia  it  is  written, 
that  Demetrius  said  he  had  seen  a  man,  vaultinj^, 
in  the  maimer  described  by  the  poet,  from  the 
back  of  one  horse  to  another,  holding  the  bri(ile.s 
at  the  same  time,  and  keeping  the  horses  to  their 
speed  witiiout  any  interruption  or  incumbrance. 
Which  implies,  tiiat  such  a  sight  was  very  uncom- 
mon; and  consequently  that  no  such  exercise  could 
ever  have  been  admitted  into  any  of  the  Games  of 
Greece. 

Tlie  word  x.i\rfii^Hv.  used  by  the  poet  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  sinuie,  may  possibly  have  induced 
some  people  to  imagine,  that  the  riders  of  the 
horses  called  KiXy!]^^,  celetes,  were  accustomed  to 
leap  from  one  horse  to  another,  as  if  that  word  wai 
a  term  of  the  manage,  of  which  the  verses  that  fol- 
low a  ter  were  no  more  tiian  an  explanation.  It 
is  certain,  liowever,  from  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey  ^, 
that  by  ^vjv^^  xsXrjj  Homer  meant  to  signify  nai 

i  Rollin's  Hi»t,  An  tarn.  v.  p.  72.  Edit.  ArasL. 

4  Sie  Barni'8  in  li>c. 

5  Odyss.  E.  ver.  371.    Se«  the  Scholiait. 
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n.oie  than  a  ridinsr-horse  ^,  and  consequently  that 
by  the  word  K-.Xrfli^Hv,  which  is  derived  from  x.s/\ii;, 
jiu  more  is  to  be  understood  in  this  place  than  sim- 
plv  to  ride. 

This  interpretatjon  of  yiiXng  (cdes)  may  be  fur- 
ther contirmed  by  the  authorities  of  Pmdai*  and 
Pausanias,  particularly  by  a  story  related  in   the 
last  mentioned  author  of  a  mare  ',  named  Aura, 
belonging  to  one  Phidolas,   a   Corinthian.     This 
mare,  says  the  historian,  having  accidentally  thrown 
her  rider  soon  after  she  had  started  from  the  barrier, 
continued  the  race  of  her  own  accord,  and  turned 
md  the  pillar,  as  if  the  rider  had  been  still  upon 
.  back  ;  upon  hearing  the  trumpet  she  mended 
1-  pace,  till  coming  in  before  her  antagonists,  she 
jpped  short  over-against  the  judges  of  the  Games, 
as  conscious  of  having  gained  the  victory.     The 
victoiy  was  accordingly  adjudged  to  her  master 
Phidolas,  who,  by  erecting  in  return  a  statue  to  her 
honour,  intimated  to  whom  the  merit  of  that  vic- 
tory was  due. 

in  this  story  there  are  two  or  three  particulars 

voith  observing:  as  first,  there  is  no  mention  of 

v  ctiier  horse  or  mare,  that  shared  the  victory 

i.h  Aura:  and  consequently,  in  the  race  called 

(    ies,  each  competitor  made  use  of  but  one  single 

.  jise.     Secondly,  I  shall  take  notice,  that  the  vic- 

.ious  Aura  was  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  from 

'  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Kh.y\;  is  confirmed  by  the 
.lowing  words  of  Saidas,  Kc'x-/i;  o  ^f^ivof  iViTTo;,  x-xl  o  ln\  this 
-jy.rrj;  crfK/Ji^io;  o  yvf^;o;.  By  which  last  words  also  it 
"i;s  as  if  the  rider  was  nalted,  like  the  athletes  who  cor.t*  nd. 
in  the  gymnastic  exercises. 
:  Lib.  vi.  c.  15. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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thence  take  occasion  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that 
in  all  tlie  races,  as  well  of  ndin;j;  horses  as  of  cha- 
riots, mares  or  horses  were  indiflTcrently  Uicd ;  ex- 
cepting in  the  lacc  named  culpe,  in  which  mares 
only  were  employed,  as  I  shall  show  presently. 
In  the  third  place,  it  is  observable,  that  thoujih  the 
rider  was  thrown  oft'  in  the  very  be<,'inning  of  the 
race,  yet  was  the  crown  awarded  to  Phidolas,  the 
master  of  Aura ;  to  w  horn  certainly  no  less  was 
due,  than  if  his  mare  had  conquered  under  the  con- 
duct and  direction  of  her  rider. 

By  the  circumstances  of  Aura's  mending  her 
pace  upon  heaiinj^  the  trumpet,  I  think  w  5  may 
conclude,  that  the  trumpet  either  did  not'sound 
during  the  whole  lace,  but  at  the  last  round  only, 
or  that  it  sounded  differently  in  different  periods 
of  the  course.  There  was  a  meaning  in  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  which  Aura  understood.  She  was 
probably  an  old  stager  there,  or  had  been  made 
acquainted  in  the  manage  with  all  the  rules  and 
customs  observed  in  the  hippodrome  at  Olympia. 

The  race  of  fiill-aged  riding  horses,  of  which  I 
have  been  hitherto  speaking,  was  instituted  in  the 
thirty-tliird  Olympiad,  and  that  of  the  'zsuiXog  ycsX::;^ 
or  under-aged  riding  horse,  in  the  one  hundred  aird 
thirty-first. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  question,  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  use  of  riding-horses  was  pos- 
terior to  that  of  chariots  ;  since  that  question  can 
be  answered  only  by  conjectures.  The  fact  is  so 
notorious,  that,  according  to  Mons.  Folard  ^,  cha- i 
riots  were  used  in  war  above  a  thousand  years  be- 

®  Obser.  sur  la  Baltaille  de  Messenie. 
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fore  there  was  any  such  thing  as  cavalry  among  the 
ancients  ;  the  use  of  which,  one  would  imagine, 
says  that  gentleman,  should  notwithstanding  have 
come  into  their  heads  before  that  of  chariots.  They 
seem  to  have  had  a  terrible  notion  of  being  mount- 
ed upon  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  have  accordingly 
made  monsters  of  those  people  whom  they  first  be- 
held in  that  attitude ;  to  which  they  were  not  very 
speedily  reconciled.  Time,  indeed,  wore  off  that 
amazement  by  degrees ;  and  their  intercouise  with 
ether  nations  not  only  rendered  riding-horses  fami- 
liar to  them,  but  convinced  them  hkevvise  of  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  cavalry. 
Whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  an  order  of  cquites^ 
or  horsemen,  was  instituted  in  most  of  their  com- 
monwealths :  to  whom,  as  in  Athens,  was  allottetj 
the  second  rank  in  the  state.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, perhaps,  was  the  irTror  xeX*/!.;,  or  riding-horse, 
admitted  into  the  Olympic  hippodrome,  and  held 
in  such  estimation,  tliat  altliough  the  race  of  riding- 
horses  was  neither  so  magnificent  nor  so  expensive, 
and  consequently  not  so  royal,  as  the  chariot-race, 
yet  we  find,  among  the  competitors  in  this  exercise^ 
the  names  of  Phihp  king  of  Macedon,  and  Hiera 
king  of  Syracuse.  To  the  latter  is  the  first  Olym- 
pic Ode  of  Pindar  inscribed,  in  v/hicli  honourable 
mention  is  made  of  the  Ijorse  Pherenicus,  whose 
fleetness  gained  for  his  master  the  Olympic  crown. 
The  race  of  the  calpe  was  performed  with  mares; 
from  whose  backs  the  riders  were  accustomed  to 
leap  towards  the  latter  end,  that  is,  in  the  last  stage 
or  period  of  the  course  ;  and  laying  hold  of  the 
L;  idles  finished  the  race  in  that  niannei-.  The  same 
,  custom  is  still  observed,  says  Paiisanias,  by  thoss 
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riders  railed  \triahatce,  between  uhom  and  the  riders 
in  the  <•'//;>/  there  is  no  other  diftbrence,  than  that 
the  unuhutw  are  distin;^uished  by  some  particular 
marks,  winch  they  carry  about  them,  and  ride  upon 
horses  instead  of  nrares.  Tlie  race  of  the  calp4 
was  instituted  in  the  seventy-first  Olympiad,  and, 
tojcether  with  the  apen^,  abolished  in  the  eighty- 
fourth. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  from  what  Pausanias 
says  of  the  uuabatce,  that  the  calp^  was  afterwards 
revived  under  another  name,  and  admitted  ai'aiu 
into  the  Olympic  Games,  with  tiiose  alterations  he 
speaks  of.  Had  this  been  the  case,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  told  us  so  expressly,  after  having 
been  so  particular  in  his  account  of  the  times  in 
which  the  calp6  was  instituted  and  abolished. 

I  cannot  ^i\e  the  reader  any  information  of  the 
length  of  this  race,  nor  of  those  of  the  celes :  but 
I  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  latter, 
distinguished,  as  has  been  observed,  into  two 
classes,  one  of  full-aged,  and  the  other  of  under-aged 
horses,  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  rounds  as 
those  of  the  chariots,  distinguished  in  like  manner 
into  two  classes. 

Neither  can  I  determine  the  different  ages  that 
ranked  the  horses  in  one  or  the  other  class ;  nor 
whether  the  weight  of  the  riders,  or  the  sizes  of 
the  horses,  were  taken  into  consideration.  All  I 
can  say  to  it  is,  that  those  points  seem  to  have 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Hellanodics,  who 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  young  horses  that 
were  entered  to  run  for  any  of  the  equestrian 
ijrowns  9j  and  who  were  sworn  before  tlie  statue  &f«  j 
°  Paus.  lib.  V.  c.  C'*. 
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Jupiter  Horcius,  to  give  a  true  and  impartial  judg- 
iiicnt  upon  the  matters  left  to  then-  examination, 
without  taking  any  rewartl ;  and  not  to  discover 
the  reasons  which  disposed  them  to  reject  some 
and  adnjit  others. 


SECTION  XV. 

OF  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  OLYMPIC  CROWN. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sections 
of  the  nature  of  the  several  exercises,  of  which  the 
Olympic  Games  consisted,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  every  one,  who  fancied  himself  qualified  for 
obtaining  an  Olympic  victoiy,  was  admitted  to  con- 
tend for  it.  But  if  it  be  considered  that  the  Olym- 
pic Games  were  part  of  a  religious  festival,  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  the  king  and  futiier  of  all  the  Pa- 
gan deities,  and  solemnized  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour and  magnificence,  by  pompous  deputations 
fi  om  every  state  of  Greece ;  that  the  assembly, 
from  tiie  great  concourse  of  people  of  all  orders 
and  conditions,  who  upon  these  occasions  usually 
resorted  to  Olympia,  eitiier  from  devotion  or  curio- 
sity, or  other  motives,  must  have  been  very  numer- 
ous and  august :  and,  lastly,  that  a  victory  in  the 
Olympic  Games  was  attended  with  many  consider- 
able honours  and  immunities  :  whoever,  I  say,  will 
take  these  several  points  into  consideration,  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  all  those,  who  offered  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  Olympic  crown,  before 
they  were  admitted  to  contend  for  it,  sulyected  to 
such  conditions,  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  that 
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order  and  dcronini,  \vliicli  becanio  so  sacred  r; 
solemn  an  institution:  and  rcfjnired  to  passtliron:;;. 
such  an  rxjunination,  as  might  tend  to  exclude  all. 
wiio  should  in  any  degree  appear  unworthy  of  the 
honour  of  contending  for  the  Olympic  olive. 

What  these  were  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

Some  time  before  the  celebration  of  the  Ganir  -, 
the  candidates  were  obliged  to  give  in  their  nam^ 
to  one  of  the  Hellanodics,  and  to  specify  at  the 
same  time  the  several  exercises  in  which  they  pur- 
posed to  contend.  I  say  some  time,  because  it  is 
not  certain  how  long  before  the  Games  they  were 
obliged  to  do  this  3  nor  whetlier  they  were  required 
to  do  it  in  person,  or  whether  a  notification  of  such 
an  intention  by  a  messenger,  or  by  letter  only,  w  as 
deemed  sufficient. 

The  candidates,  indeed,  for  the  equestrian  crown, 
were  exempted  from  personal  attendance,  even  in 
the  day  of  trial ;  and  consequently  had  the  privilege 
of  enteiing  their  names  by  proxy. 

Mons.  Burette  '  pretends,  that  this  privilege  was 
equally  allowed  to  the  other  candidates ;  for  which, 
however,  he  produces  no  authority.  And  indeed, 
I  cannot  see  of  what  service  it  could  have  been  to 
fhem,  considering  the  obligation  they  were  under 
of  repairing  to  Elis,  by  a  certain  day,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  excluded  from  contending  for  the 
crown  :  an  evidence  of  which  Pausanias  ^  hath 
given  us  in  the  instance  of  Apollonius  Rhantis. 
Apollonius,  Avho  was  of  Alexandria,  was  not  only 
fined  by  the  Hellanodics  for  contumacy,  in  not  ap- 
pearing on  tlie  day  appointed  ;  but  not  permitted 

'  2  Mera.  ear  les  Athletes.  2  Lib.  v.  c.  51. 
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to  engage  in  the  combat,  notwithstanding  he  pre- 
tended to  have  been  detained  in  the  Cyclades  hy 
contrary  winds.  HeracUdes,  his  connti yman  and 
antagonist,  took  care  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  that 
{)lea  5  and  showed  that  the  true  reason  of  Apollo- 
ninss  coming  so  late,  was  his  staying  to  pick  up 
the  lucrative  prizes  in  the  several  Games  of  Ionia. 
Apollonius  upon  th's,  and  some  other  candidates 
who  were  in  the  same  circumstance,  were  excluded 
tlie  combat ;  and  Heraclides,  without  a  battle,  ob- 
tained the  crown:  at  wliich  Apollonius  was  so  ex"- 
asperated,  that,  armed  as  he  happened  to  be  with 
the  caestus  for  the  engagement,  he  ran  upon  Hera- 
clides, who  was  receiving  the  crown,  and  pursued 
him  even  to  the  seat  of  the  Hellanodics ;  which 
childish  fury,  says  Pausanias,  had  like  to  have  cost 
him  dear. 

By  this  story  it  is  evident  there  was  a  time  pre- 
fixed for  the  appearance  of  the  candidates ;  but 
we  are  left  again  to  conjecture  how  much  that  time 
preceded  the  celebration  of  tlie  Games,  though  I 
tliink  there  are  some  very  good  marks  to  direct  us 
in  that  inquiry. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  though  the  Games 
themselves  lasted  but  five  days,  the  preparation  for 
the  Games  took  up  thirty.  These  thirty  days  were 
employed  in  exercising  the  candidates,  as  Tzetzes 
and  Philostratus  '  inform  usj  from  whence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  they  were  required  to  resort  to 
Elis  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  celebration  of 
the  Games. 

The  custom  of  putting  the  candidates  into  s 

«  in  Lyc;4il).  in  Vit.  AmU.  lib.  v. 
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course  of  exercise  f(,r  thirty  days  before  the  Ganr- 
funiishos  us  with  a  very  {rood  reason  for  the  ri::i 
proccedMiK  of  the  HeUanodics  with  rejiard  to  Apol- 
ionins.  It  Avas  for  Ihe  difjniiy  of  the  Olympic 
(lajiies  tliat  none  should  be  admitted  to  contend  ia 
thf^m  without  beins^  duly  prej)ared  •*.  Tlie  prepa- 
ration wasarcordingly  very  severe,  and  the  exercises 
enjoined  the  candidates  upon  that  occasion,  were 
more  laborious  and  intense  than  upon  any  other. 
Ihoy  were  attacked  in  every  part  of  their  science, 
and  put  upon  trying  to  the  utmost  their  patience 
and  fortitude,  in  supporting  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
lieat  and  cold,  and  toil,  continued  sometimes,  with- 
out intcrnjission,  for  a  whole  day  together.  This 
trial  the  candidates  were  obliged  to  undergo,  that 
they  might  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
own  strength  before  they  entered  the  stadium;  and 
not,  by  rashly  en-aging  in  an  attempt  to  which  they 
were  by  no  means  equal,  run  the  hazard  of  dis- 
gracing a  spectacle  which  all  Greece  was  assembled 
to  behold  :  and  of  vilJifying,  by  an  unworthy  com- 
petition, that  crown,  for  which  the  most  eminent, 
and  most  deser\'ing,  were  always  candidates. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  by  ApoUonius's 
pleading  against  the  sentence  of  the  HeUanodics, 
that  they  had  a  power  of  dispensing  wiih  the  non- 
observance  of  this  law,  in  cases  wiiere  the  otfence 
was  involuntary,  and  proceeded  from  accidents, 
which  were  either  unforeseen  or  unavoidable  ;  such 
as  sickness,  contrary  w  iuds,  and  many  otlier :  but 
then  such  accident  must  have  been  fully  proved, 
without  fraud  or  equivocation  j  which  indeed  it  -s-as 

•»  Fab.  Agon.  Lib.  i.  c.  32,  &c.  Lib.  ix.  c.  10, 11,  l6. 
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not  very  easy  for  a  candidate  to  make  use  of  with- 
out being  detected,  eitljer  by  his  antaijonist,  or  by 
some  one  in  an  assembly,  that  was  composed  of  in- 
habitants of  every  city,  nay,  even  of  every  village 
throughout  Greece. 

The  place  where  the  preparatory  exercises  were 
Verformed,was  the  old  gymnasium  in  Eiis  ';  wliere 
tlie  Hellanodics  attended  eveiy  day,  as  well  to  dis- 
tribute the  proper  exercises  to  the  several  classes  of 
candidates,  as  to  see  that  they  were  duly  perform- 
ed :  though  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  per- 
foimauce  of  them  the  candidates  were  governed 
irely  by  the  several  masters  of  the  gymnasium, 
ise  office  it  was  to  prescribe  the  manner,  and 
iilate  the  proportion  of  each  exercise. 

_\  ear  this  gymnasium  was  tue  forum  of  theEleans, 
in  which,  says  Pausanias  °,  the  y  were  wont  to  break 
and  exercise  their  horses,  and  from  tlience  was  the 
forum  named  hippodromos,  or  the  horse-course. 
But  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  this 
passage,  that  the  horses,  wisich  were  entered  to  run 
for  the  several  equestrian  crowns,  were,  like  the 
gymnastic  candidates,  obliged  to  go  through  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  exercise.  That  they  were  in- 
deed kept  in  constant  exercise,  there  is  little  room 
to  doubt;  but  whether  that  was  done  in  compliance 
with  any  law  or  custom  of  the  Olympic  Games,  or 
at  the  discretion  of  their  masters,  is,  I  think,  not 
at  all  evident. 

There  is  the  same  uncertainty  relating  to  the 
ti;ne,  in  which  the  competitors  for  the  equestrian 
crown  were  required  to  enter  their  names,  and 

5  Pans.  lib.  vi,  c.  23i  *  Lib.  vi.  c.  C4, 
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send  their  chariots  and  thoir  horses  to  OlympI?. 
But  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  in  all  things,  exceptin:^ 
personal  attendance,  they  were  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  with  the  other  candidates,  as  tliey  un- 
doubtedly were  in  some  instances  that  I  shall  men* 
tion  presently.  If  this  be  so,  all  the  above  stated 
tiifficidties  will  be  removed ;  and  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  eqnestiian  candidates  were  required  to 
enter  their  names,  and  send  their  chariots  and  their 
liorses  to  Elis,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Games:  and  that  the  charioteers 
and  riders,  who  were  in  these  cases  allowed  to  bS' 
proxies  for  their  masters,  were  subject  to  the  cus- 
tomary preparation,  and  consequently  went  through 
a  proper  course  of  exercise  during  the  said  thirty 
days. 

The  probability  of  this  argimient  will  appear 
yet  stronger,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  oath 
taken  by  the  gymnastic  candidates,  before  they 
were  finally  admitted  ;  and  from  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  equestrian  candidates  were 
exempted.  The  former  in  this  swear,  that  they 
had  exactly  performed  every  thing  required  of 
them  by  w  ay  of  exercise,  for  ten  months  together. 
In  these  ten  months  v/ere  included,  as  I  suppose, 
the  thirty  days  or  month  spent  in  exercising  them- 
selves in  Elis :  for  the  other  nine  they  were  proba- 
bly left  at  liberty  to  practise,  each  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  own  tow'n  or  country.  That  only  thirty 
days  of  this  ten  months  preparation  were  spent  in 
Elis,  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the  tbllowing  words 
of  Phiiostratus  ^ :  'HAsTot  ry;  a3,\y/T»--  ItthPx','  r'x? 

7  ViN  Ap.  lib,  V. 
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?  'H^toi ;  that  is,  '  Tiie  Eleans,  upon  the  approach  of 
«  the  Olympic  Games,  exercise  the  a^/i/t^f 6' tor  thirty 
■     days  together  in  the  tow  n  of  Ehs  itself.' 

The  same  author  telis  us,  that  this  long  and  severe 
i  probation,  which  the  candidates  were  obliged  to 
undergo,  iirst  at  home,  and  afterwards  at  Elis,  was 
usually  concluded  with  an  exhortation,  addressed 
to  them  by  the  Hellanodics,  before  their  departure 
for  Olympia.  '  If  ye  have  exercised  yourselves  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  are  conscious  of  having  done  no  action 
that  betrays  a  slothful,  cowardly,  and  illiberal  dis- 
position, proceed  boldly.  If  not ;  depart,  ail  ye 
that  are  so  minded.' 

But  notwithstanding  this  permission  to  depart, 
tiiere  is  an  instance  of  a  pancraiiaat,  one  Serapion, 
of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  SOl&t  Olympiad  was 
punished  for  running  away  the  day  before  the  bat- 
tle was  to  have  come  on ,  he  was  afraid,  it  seems,  of 
his  antagonists,  and  fled :  for  which  piece  of  coward- 
ice, he  was  fined  by  the  Hellanodics  ;  who,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  both  of  the  punishment  and 
the  crime,  out  of  that  fine  erected  a  statue  to  Jupi- 
ter. There  is  no  other  instance  (says  Pausanias) 
of  the  like  otTence ;  but  this  alone  is  sufiicient  to 
demonstrate,  that  it  was  reckoned  a  kuid  of  deser- 
tion in  a  candidate,  to  retire  before  a  combat  in 
which  he  had  listed  himself  to  engage. 

But  this  tiight  of  Serapion  must  be  supposed  to 
have  happened  after  his  arrival  at  Olyn-pia;  where, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Games,  a  herald  publicly  pro- 
claimed the  names  of  all  the  candwates,  as  they 
1^'ere  entered  in  a  register,  kept  by  the  Hellanodics 
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for  that  purpose  ;  toi^ether  with  the  exact  num; 
of  coiiij)t'titors  in  each  kind  of  exerciso.  Fo< 
candidate  to  dcchnc  the  combat,  after  havinj;  dc- 
dared  liinisclf  a  competitor,  and  in  so  public  i 
manner,  as  it  were,  defied  his  antagonists,  was  ( 
tainly  a  kind  of  desertion  worthy  of  disgrace  a 
pimishmenl. 

After  (and,  as  I  imagine,  immediately  after)  llio 
herald  had  thus  called  over  the  candidates,  w 
doubtless  appeared  and  answered  to  their  nam 
they  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  or 
another  kind,  consisting  of  the  following  interro- 
gatories :  '  1.  Were  they  freemen?  2.  Were  they 
Grecians  ?  3.  Were  their  characters  clear  from  all 
infamous  and  immoral  stains  ?' 

That  the  candidates  for  the  Olympic  crown  were 
to  be  freemen,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Dionysius  of  Hahcarnassus  ^ ;  who,  as  a 
rhetorician,  laying  down  rules  for  haranguing  them 
before  they  entered  into  the  stadiamy  among  other 
topics,  which  he  there  recommends  as  proper 
on  tliat  occasion  to  be  insisted  upon,  advises  the 
orator  to  remind  them  of  their  being  free  :  a  con- 
sideration (says  he)  that  ought  to  preserve  those 
who  value  themselves  upon  that  title  from  incur- 
ring, by  the  commission  of  any  base  or  unworthy 
action,  the  punishments  due  only  to  slaves.  By 
punishments,  in  this  place,  is  meant  (besides  fines, 
exclusion  from  the  Games,  &c.)  the  bodily  correc- 
tion that  was  inflicted  by  order  of  the  Hellanodics  ' 
upon  those  who  were  guilty  of  an  irregulajily,  of 
any  fraudulent  or  corrupt  practices  j  which,  a»  tliey 

S  In  Protreptico  Athlet. 
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*    are  the  genuine  product  of  mean  and  servile  minds, 
ought  therefore  to  be  repressed  by  servile  punibh- 

IDients. 
The  story  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Rlacedon,  as  it  is  related  by  Herodotus  '°, 
may  serve  to  sl.ow  that  none  but  Grecians  were 
admitted  to  contend  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

Alexander,  being  ambitious  of  obtaining  the 
Olympic  crowni,  entered  himself  a  candidate  among 
those  who  aimed  at  winning  that  honour  in  the 
foot-race :  but  was  objected  to  by  his  antagonists 
as  being  a  Macedonian,  and  told,  that  barbarians 
were  not  admitted  to  contend  in  those  Games. 
Alexander  thought  fit  to  clear  himself  of  this  ob- 
jection; and  showed,  that  although  he  was  prince 
of  JMacedon,  he  was  descended  of  a  family  that  came 
originally  from  Argos.  The  Hellanodics  allowed 
of  bis  pretensions,  and  received  him  as  a  compe- 
titor for  the  Olympic  crown,  which  nevertheless  he 
did  not  obtain. 

Upon  this  point  of  the  extraction  of  the  candi- 
dates, the  Eleans  were  so  scnipulous  as  to  admit 
none  who  could  not  declare  his  father  and  his  mo- 
ther, and  show  that  there  was  no  bastardy  or  adul- 
tery in  his  lineage.  For  tins  piece  of  intelligence 
we  are  indebted  to  Themistius  ",  who  instances  in 
the  case  of  one  Philammon  ;  upon  whose  extrac- 
tion some  doubts  arising,  he  was  not  suffered  to 
engage,  till  one  Aristotle  vouched  for  him,  and 
adopted  him  for  Ids  son. 

Hence,  in  all  probability,  was  derived  that  law 

»o  Lib.  V. 
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by  which  the  (".mdidatcs  were  required  to  entr 
toj;etlK'r  w  illi  their  own  names,  tliose  of  their  fatlit 
and  tlicir  countries ;  thoiigli,  with  regard  to  the  iat-  , 
ter,  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to  adopt  a 
country,  and  style  tiiemselves  of  kingdoms  or  cities 
ditferent  from  those  where  they  were  born ;  as  may 
be  i)roved  by  many  instances,  particularly  in  Pau- 
sanids  and  Pindar  '^    Are  we  to  conclude,  from 
what  is  said  above  of  Aristotle's  adopting  Firilanj- 
mon  for  his  son,  that  an  adopted  father  also  would 
sometimes  serve  the  turn  instead  of  a  natural  fa- 
ther, and  pass  muster  in  like  manner  with  the  Hel- 
lanodics  ? 

We  find  the  first  and  last  of  the  tliree  above- 
mentioned  articles  inserted  in  the  proclamation 
made  by  the  herald,  when  the  candidates  passed  ia 
review  along  tiie  stadium,  wli;ch  was  performed  in 
the  following  manner : 

A  herald  '  \  after  having  proclaimed  silence,  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  and  leaid- 
jng  him  in  that  manner  along  the  stadium,  demand- 
ed, with  a  loud  voice,  of  all  the  assembly,  *  Is 
there  any  one,  who  can  accuse  this  man  of  any 
crime  ?  Is  he  a  robber  or  a  slave  ?  Or  wicked  and 
depraved,  in  his  life  and  morals  ?'  And,  probably, 
it  was  in  answer  to  such  a  cliallenge  as  this,  and 
upon  a  like  occasion,  that  Themistocles  stood  up, 
and  objected  to  Kiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  as  a 
tyi-ant.  For  Plutarch  '^  (after  Theophrastus)  re- 
lates, that  Hiero  having  sent  his  horses  to  Olym- 

'*-  Lib.  vi.  passim,  et  Pind.  Olymp.  Ode  y. 
>3  St.  Chrysobt.  apud  Fab.  Agon.  lib.  iii.  e.  12. 
M  In  lliemiit. 
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in  order  to  contend  for  tlie  equestrian  crovvn^ 
a...i  liaving  prepared  for  their  reception  a  magnifi- 
ceiit  pr.vilion,  Tlieuiistocles  stood  up,  and  in  a 
speech  told  the  Grecians,  that  they  ought  to  pull 
down  the  tyrant's  pavilion,  and  not  snti'er  hishorseg 
to  contend.  As  there  is  no  particular  crime  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Hiero,  and  no  objection  raised 
a::uinst  him  as  a  foreigner  or  barbarian,  the  \vhole 
of  the  accusation  brought  against  this  monarch  by 
Themistocles,  seems  to  consist  in  the  word  rv^dwu 
ant),  W'hich,  among  the  Grecians,  signitied  a 
;,  that  either  usurped,  or  possessed  by  moans  of 
t.  J  usurpation  of  iiis  predecessors,  a  monarchical  or 
r-overeign  authority,  in  prejudice  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  though  he  afterwards  exercised  thatau- 
tlioiity  w  ith  justice  and  virtue.  This  w  as  the  case  of 
Pisistratus,  of  Gelo,  and  his  brother  Hiero,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  '^ ;  the  last  of  whom,  as  we  see,  could 
not,  however,  escape  the  censure  of  Themistocles. 
The  genius  of  the  Greeks  was  turned  entirely  to 
democracies;  wherefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  a 
Grecian  assembly  tlie  name  of  tyrant  should  be 
heard  with  indignation;  or  that  Themistocles  should 
think  a  man,  who  had  enslaved  his  country,  crinii- 
iiaJ  enough  to  be  excluded  those  Games,  in  which 
liberty  was  so  much  countenanced,  that  no  slave 
was  admitted  to  contend  in  them.  It  looks,  indeed^ 
as  if  by  slaves  in  this  ca?e  no  other  could  be  meant 
than  menial  slaves,  such  as  were  bought  and  sold^ 
the  property  of  their  masters,  and  the  scorn  of 
human  kind  :  to  degrade  a  tyrant  to  a  level  with 
such  as  these,  and  to  deny  him  the  privileges  of  ^ 

15  Ee  Iiis  quit 
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freeman,  was  a  piece  of  retaliation  worthy  the  jus- 
tice ol"  an  Hellanodic,  and  the  spirit  of  Theniisto- 
<:les  tlie  <lcliv»rer  of  Greece.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  notwitlitsanflin::;  this  popular  ohjection  to  his 
character,  Hiero  was  admitted  to  contend  in  the 
Olympic  Games ;  in  whicli  he  obtained  two  victo- 
ries, one  in  the  horse-races  in  the  73d  Olympiad, 
upon  wiiich  occasion  Pindar  wrote  his  fifst  Olym- 
pic Ode  "'janl  the  other  in  the  chariot-races,  in  the 
78th  ;  soon  after  w  hich  he  died.  In  the  75th  Olym- 
piad happened  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  j  from  whiclj 
terrible  attack  upon  her  liberties,  Greece  was  res- 
cued chielly  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  Therais- 
tocles  '7.  In  the  76th  Olympiad,  the  next  after  the 
battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  'I  hemistocles 
going  to  the  Olympic  Games,  drew  for  a  whole 
day  together,  says  Plutarcii,  the  attention  of  the 
spectators  from  the  combatants  upon  liimself ;  was 
gazed  at  by  all  the  Greeks  with  veneration,  and  by 
them  pointed  out  to  strangers  with  loud  expressions 
of  their  wonder  and  applause:  insomuch  tiiat  The- 
mistocles  himself  acknowledged,  he  that  day  reap- 
ed the  fruits  of  all  the  labours  he  had  undergone 
for  Greece.  It  was  then,  perhaps,  that  this  asser- 
tor  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  '^,  whose  heart  was 
not  a  little  subject  to  vanity,  the  last  infirmity  of; 
noble  minds,  (to  use  an  expression  of  INIilton)  prond  i 
of  his  victories  over  one  tyrant,  thought  tit  to  de- 
dare  himself  an  enemy  to  all,  by  this  opposition  i 
to  Hiero ;  under  which  if  Hiero  did  not  sink,  it 
was  owing,  in  all  likelihood,  to  the  services  that  iie 

»^  See  schol.  ad  prim.  Olymp.  Od, 

'7  Plat,  in  TLemistocle.  '3  ibid. 
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and  liis  family'^  had  lately  done  to  Greece,  in  de- 
featiu^  the  Carthaaiuians,  who  were  leagued  vvitU 
Xerxes  in  the  same  cause  :  an  action  that  Pindar 
seems  to  tlirak  not  inferior  to  the  victories  ot'Sala- 
mis  and  Platea  :  if  so,  niigiit  there  not  have  been 
a  little  tincture  of  envy  and  jealousy,  as  well  as 
vanity,  in  this  ^eal  of  T hemistocles  against  tyrants? 
The  candidates,  having  passed  with  honour 
througii  this  puhiic  inquiry  into  their  lives  and 
characters,  were  led  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  sur- 
named  Horcius  ^"j  from  his  presiding  over  oathr. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter  Horcius  was  placed  in  the 
senate  house  of  tiie  Eleans,  and  was  formed  to 
strike  terror  into  wicked  men,  says  Pausania?, 
more  than  any  other  statues  of  that  deity ;  for  in 
this  he  was  represented  as  armed  with  thunder  in 
both  hands,  and,  as  if  that  was  not  a  sufficient  in- 
timation  of  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  against  those  who 
should  forswear  themselves,  at  his  feet  there  was  a 
plate  of  brass,  containing  terrible  denunciations 
against  the  perjured.  Before  this  statue  were  all 
tlic  candidates,  together  with  their  parents,  their 
brethren,  and  the  masters  of  tiie  gynmasium,  sworn 
upon  the  limbs  of  a  boar,  that  was  slain  and  cut  up 

'9  See  ihe  first  Pythian  Ode  of  Pindar. 

-'^  Pans.  lib.  V.  c.  24.  Hoicms,  derived  from  Iiorcos,  an 
oa!.!).  The  P^uaiaiis  seem  to  have  traiisiated  tlie  Greek  wcrcl 
Horcius  by  fidius,to  which  joiniiigihe  old  word  Diiis,  sigidiyiijg 
Jupiier,  and  l!ie  particle  me,  borrowed  frcjn  the  Greek  mu, 
and  used  by  them  in  other  words,  as  meliercie,  mecustor,  they 
formed  the  word  medius  fidius  ;  about  which,  it  seems,  there 
have  been  great  disputes  amouij  the  learned.  Tliongh  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  they  may  all  be  ended  by  allowing;  medius  fidias 
to  be  no  other  ihan  a  translaiion  of  Aic4  55;ci5  ,  as  I  have  hcic 
I',  guested  :  but  this  coiij^.-cture  I  siiiHiiit  to  Uelttr  judgment*. 
VOL.  1.  i. 
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for  that  i>nrj)ose,  tliat  they  would  not  be  giiiltj'  of 
any  fraud  or  indirect  action,  tending  to  a  breacli  of 
tie  laws  relating  to  the  Olyn)|)ic  Games.  The  can- 
didates moreover  suoie,  that  they  had  for  ten 
months  together  duly  performed  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  them,  by  way  of  prei;aring  themselves 
to  appear  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  contend 
for  the  Olympic  crown. 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice,  wilh  regard  to  this 
oath,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  very  religiously 
observed :  since,  as  the  Eleans  informed  I'ausa- 
nias  ^',  the  first  instance  of  any  indirect  practices 
made  use  of  by  any  of  the  candidates  for  obtain- 
ing the  Olympic  crown,  was  in  the  98th  Olympiad, 
almost  four  hundred  years  after  the  restitution  of 
those  Games  by  Iphitus ;  from  which  time  to  the 
^'26th  Olympiad,  above  five  hundred  years  more, 
only  five  instances  of  the  like  iniquity  are  produced 
by  the  same  author.  The  leader  of  this  opprobrious 
band  is  one  Eupolus,  a  Thessaliau,  who  bribed  at 
one  time  no  less  than  three  of  his  antagonists,  to 
yield  him  the  victory  in  the  ccestus.  The  fraud  and 
collusion  was  discovered,  and  the  corrupter  and 
corrupted  punished  equally  by  fines :  with  the 
money  arising  out  of  which  were  erected  six  statues 
of  Jupiter :  upon  one  of  these  was  an  inscription 
in  verse,  declaring  that  the  Olympic  crown  was  to 
be  obtained  by  activity  and  strength,  and  not  by 
bribery  and  corruption.  Upon  another  it  was  set 
forth,  that  this  statue  was  erected  by  the  piety  of 
the  Eleans,  to  the  honour  of  that  deity,  and  to  de- 
ter all  men  for  the  future  from  transgressing  th« 

a  I  Lib.  V,  c.  21. 
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iciws  of  the  Olympic  Games.  AH  the  other  offend- 
ers, whose  crime  was  of  the  same  nature,  were 
punished  in  the  same  manner  3  and  their  iiifamy 
V,  as  in  the  same  manner  perpetuated  by  statues  and 
criptious.  The  appreiiensions  of  a  hke  dis- 
nour,  and  the  dread,  perhaps,  of  a  divinity,  who 
was  represented  as  arming  himself  with  double 
terrors  for  the  punishment  of  the  perjured,  was 
undoubtedly  the  reason  that  this  oath  was  so  long 
and  so  generally  kept  by  all  who  took  it. 

From  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Horcius  the  candidates 
were  conducted  to  the  stadium  by  tlieir  parents, 
t!ieir  countrymen,  and  the  masters  of  the  gymna- 
sium ^^ ;  some  of  whom  failed  not  to  encomage 
ttiem  to  tlie  combat  in  an  exhortatory  speech ;  for 
the  composing  of  wiiich  Dionysiusof  Hahcarnassus 
has  laid  down  several  precepts,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

In  the  stadium  they  were  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves, to  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merit;  except- 
ing that  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  transports  of  their 
relations  and  friends,  who  could  not  help  sympa- 
thizing with  them  in  the  several  turns  and  accidents 
of  the  combat,  were  allowed  to  break  out  now 
and  then  into  expressions  either  of  exhortation  or 
applause.  And  whoever  lost  the  crown,  had  at 
least  the  consolation  of  having  been  thougiit  worthy 
to  contend  for  it.  And  indeed,  considering  the 
long  and  painftd  discipline  they  were  obliged  to 
undergo,  and  the  qualifications  required  of  them 
previously  to  their  being  received  as  candidates 
for  the  Olympic  olive,  we  may  very  justly  apply  to 

2»  Faber's  Agon. 
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tlieni  what  Aclicloiis  in  Ovid  says,  to  palliate  the 
dis^^iace  of  liis  liaving  bceu  vaiKjuislicd  by  Hf r- 
culcs  : 

Xon  tarn 
Ti'.rye  fuit  vinci  quam  coHtendis.se  decorum. 

'  The  honour  of  havin^;  contended  for  the  victory, 
abundantly  out\vei»lied  the  di.sgrace  of  losing  it.' 

In  .speakin-^  of  ihosc,  wlio  were  adujilted  to  con- 
tend in  the  Olympic  Gaiue:»,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention,  tiiat  boys  were  allowed  to  be  of  that 
number.  Tins,  it  seems,  was  an  innovation^, 
there  beiiig  no  precedent  for  any  such  custom  in 
the  old  Games  before  Iphitus  ;  and  was  inlioduced 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  Eicans,  in  the  37 til 
Olympiad.  Running  and  wrestling  were  at  first 
the  only  two  exercises  in  which  boys  were  suffered 
to  dispute  the  prize  with  each  other ;  but  in  the 
forty-first  Olympiad  they  were  admiticd  to  the 
combat  of  the  cac-stus,  and  in  the  hundred  and  forty- 
fifth  to  that  of  the  pancratium ;  as  tliey  had  beeu 
likewise  to  those  of  the  pentathlon,  in  the  38th 
Olympiad,  in  which  exercise,  Eutelidas  the  Spartan 
obtained  the  crown.  But  the  Eleaus  came  to  a  re- 
solution tiiat  very  Olympiad,  not  to  allow  boys  foi* 
the  future  to  contend  in  the  pentathlon;  which  pro- 
bably was  looked  upon  as  too  robust  and  too  labo- 
rious for  so  tender  an  age.  Pans.  lib.  v,  c.  y.  la 
the  gymnastic  exercises  the  boys,  as  was  most  rea- 
sonable, contended  with  each  other  iu  classes,  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  men. 

That  they  contended  also  in  the  horse-races,  is 
evident  from  what  Paiisanias  ^'^  says  of  ^sypus,  the 

-i  raus.  lib.  V.  c.  8.  -4  Lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
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son  of  Timon,  of  whom  there  was  an  equestrian 
statue  at  Olympia,  in  nicuiory  of  his  liavinj,  while 
yet  a  boy,  obtained  a  victory  in  the  lace  of  liiUng- 
horses. 

I  have  already  observed,  tliat  the  rompetitovs  for 
the  equestrian  crowns  were  alloweri  to  contend  by 
proxy  ;  to  which  I  must  add,  that  it  was  customary 
likewise  for  a  man  to  hive  or  borrow  a  chariot  and 
horses  for  that  occasion;  or,  which  amounted  to 
the  same  tlnnq:,  to  prevail  witli  a  friend,  who  per- 
haps had  more  chariots  or  more  horses  than  one 
to  run  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  his  name  as  mas- 
\'  ter   of  one  of  tiiem ;  or  to  resign,  perhaps,  tlse 
[  honour  of  a  victory  in  his  favour,  as  was  twice  done 
by  Cimon,  th.e  fatlier  of  Miltiades,  according  to 
i  Herodotus  '\      Under  the   favour,   therefore,   of 
some  or  otlier  of  these  indulgences,  which  were 
:  peculiar  to  the  equestrian  exercises,  a  way  was 
.  opened  for   boys  also    to   obtain  the   equestrian 
'  crouns  ;  even  supposing  they  were  not  of  age  or 
;  strength  sufficient  to  contend  for  them  in  person  ; 
or  wealthy  or  independent  enough  to  have  a  chariot 
!  or  horses  of  their  own. 

I  I  liave  mentioned  age,  which  undoubtedly  was 
|i  a  qualification  necessaiy  to  be  considered  in  these 
:\  young  candidates  for  glory ;  especially  upon  their 

II  admission  to  contend  in  any  of  tiie  gymnastic  com- 
bats.    But  t  must  ackuowiedge  at  tiie  same  time, 

■that  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover,  what 
age  was  requisite  for  their  reception  into  the  class 
of  boys,  nor  at  wha?  age  they  were  esteemed  men, 
and  consequently  excluded  from  contending  iatiiat 

->  Erato,  c,  103. 
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class.  We  read,  indeed,  in  Pausanias  ^*,  of  one 
Damisciis,  who  obtained  a  victory  in  tlic  foot-race 
at  twelve  years  of  age :  and  the  French  translator  ^^ 
of  tliat  author  says,  that  boys  \vere  achnitted  from 
the  ai^e  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  to  that  of  seven- 
teen years,  to  contend  in  the  izymnastic  combat : 
tliat  under  twelve  years  of  age  they  were  reckoned 
too  yonng,  and  above  seventeen  too  old ;  and  con- 
sequently after  that  time  they  were  ranked  in  the 
class  of  men.  With  the  latter  part  of  this  opinion 
Faber  seems  also  to  ag)  ee ;  seventeen  years  being, 
as  he  says,  the  age  at  which  they  were  reckoned 
able  to  bear  arms. 

This  opinion  is  indeed  highly  probable;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported  by  any  authority  out  of  ancient 
authors,  I  shall  leave  it  upon  the  credit  of  those 
from  w  hom  I  borrow  ed  it ;  and  observe,  that  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  ditier  so  greatly  from  each 
other,  both  in  strength  and  size,  that  the  Hellano- 
dics  seem,  for  that  very  reason,  to  have  been  left 
entirely  at  liberty  to  admit  or  to  reject  such  as 
should,  upon  examination,  appear  to  be  either  an 
under-match  or  an  over-match  ^ov  the  rest  of  their 
antagonists.  That  this  was  tiie  case  may  be  infer- 
red, as  well  from  a  passage  of  Plutarch,  in  the  life  i 
of  Agesilaus,  which  I  shall  produce  presently,  a* 
from  the  oath  taken  before  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Horcius,  by  such,  of  the  Heiianodics  as  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  boys  who  oiFcred  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  Olympic  olive  ^^ ;  the 
tenor  of  which  oath  was,  '  That  they  had.  without 

26  Eliac.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

27  See  his  note,  Pans.  Eliac.  lilj.  ii.  c.  1. 
2«  Pans.  lib.  V.  c.  CI. 
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either  present  or  reward,  proceeded  in  that  exami- 
nation, and  determined  according:  to  the  strictest 
equity;  and  that  they  promised  further,  never  to 
divulge  the  motives  that  had  induced  them  to  ad- 
mit some  and  reject  otliers.'  From  this  oath,  and 
particularly  from  the  second  clause  of  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  practice  of  swearing  the  Hcllanodics 
iipon  this  occasion,  it  is  evident  tiiey  were  to  judge 
discretionally,  and  according  to  their  consciences, 
not  of  the  age  only  of  those  young  candidates, 
which  v/as  a  matter  of  fact  easily  and  certainly  to 
be  known,  by  inquiring  either  of  themselves  or 
of  their  friends  and  relations,  and  countrymen, 
some  of  whom  always  accompanied  them  to  Olym- 
pia,  but  of  those  other  matters  already  mentioned, 
for  which  no  certain  rule  or  measure  could  be  pre- 
scribed ;  and  wiiich,  for  that  reason,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  cognizance  and  determination  of  dis- 
cretion and  opinion  only.  Tiiese  several  particu- 
lars are  further  proved  from  the  passage  of  Plutarch 
above-mentioned,  wherein  he  relates,  that  the  son 
of  Pharnabazus,  a  Persian  satrap,  having  contract- 
ed a  friendship  with  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  ap- 
plied to  him  one  day  in  behalf  of  an  Athenian 
boy  ^^,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  who  having 
qualified  himself  for  the  stadium,  or  simple  foot- 
race, intended  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Olympic  crown  in  the  class  of  boys  ;  but  as  he 
V,  as  very  robust  and  tall,  there  was  great  danger  of 
his  being  rejected  upon  that  account.     But  Agesi- 

■/.';;  rH>>)5o;  oT^vfJ-Ttiacri-i  i-/.iv^vvrjcra  Ixx^i^rivrij,  &c.  SbC  also 
?!:i;  t!h  Book  of  Xeiiophon's  Greek  Ilistoiy,  where  this  story 
i'.  rel  ittiit.     An>i  from  thence,  I  snppoie,  Plutarch  took  it. 
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laus,  willing  to  crratify  the  yomit:  Persian  in  f 
pajtict:lar,  made  use  of  all  liis  interest  Avitli  r 
Hellar.O(Jic.s  :  and,  after  a  groat  deal  of  diflicnit;  . 
obtained  his  desire. 

I  cannot  fmi.sh  this  arconnt  of  the  Candida* 
without  tal  j'.iir  proper  notice  of  the  ladies,  \s 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  reckoned  in  that  number. 
It  was  a  <?reat  wliile,  indeed,  before  they  thought 
of  rivaliing  tlie  men  in  tiieir  pretensions  to  a  crown, 
for  which,  by  a  kind  of  Sahc  law,  their  sex  seemed 
to  be  entirely  excluded ;  for  they  were  not  so  much 
as  allowed  to  be  spectators  of  these  contests  for 
glory :  and  no  less  a  punishment  ^'^  than  that  of  be- 
injr  cast  headlong  down  the  precipices  of  Mount 
1ypa>us,  was  threatened  to  be  inflicted  upon  every 
woman  that  was  discovered  assisting  at  tlie  Olym- 
pic Games,  or  even  known  to  have  passed  over  the 
river  Alpheus  during  that  solemnity.  P?csanias, 
who  helps  us  to  this  particular,  infonns  us  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  woman  was  ever  taken  offend- 
ing against  this  law,  excepting  one  named  Callipa- 
teira  "',  or  Piierenice,  whose  husband  being  dead, 
slie  disguised  herself  in  the  habit  of  a  master  of  the 
gymnasium,  in  order  to  attend  upon  her  son  Pisi- 
rlorus,  whom  under  that  character  she  conducted 
into  tlie  Olympic  stadium.  But  Pisidorus  coming 
off  with  conquest,  the  mother,  who  could  not  con- 

3-  Pan?.  Iil».  V.  r.  6. 

3'  'ill  s  matron  wns  s©  famons  at  to  Iiave  had  several  names: 
(foe  Kiihuius's  nott  upon  this  passage  of  P  )n>'.  and  the  Sfholitim 
npon  tlie  title  of  the  7ih  Olymp.  Ofle  ot  rinrtar,  where  she  i? 
calle'l  Aristopateira,  and  the  story  of  her  differently  told.  She 
was  ilie  danghter  of  Di  tgoras,  the  famous  alhlete,  to  vhoni 
(i)?t  0(ie  ig  inscribed. 
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taiu  her  transport  at  the  victory  of  her  son,  was  by 
some  accident  discovered,  and  therel)y  rendered 
liable  to  the  dreadful  penalty  above  mentioned. 
The  Hellanodics,  however,  oat  of  respect  to  her 
father,  her  brothers,  and  her  son,  all  of  whom  had 
been  honoured  with  tbe  Olympic  crown,  exempted 
her  from  pmiishment:  but  ordered,  that  all  the 
masters  of  the  gymnasium,  who  assisted  at  those 
Games,  shoidd,  for  the  future,  appear  naked;  as 
were  ail  the  gymnastic  candidates;  which  was 
i  witliout  doubt  the  true  reason  of  this  law's  being 
at  first  made,  as  well  a.'^  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  its  having  been  ever  religiously  observed.  And 
yet  we  tuid  in  the  same  Pausanias  ^-,  that  the  priest- 
ess of  Ceres,  and  even  virgius,  (those  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  that  goddess,  and  those  only)  were 
allowed  to  be  spectators  of  these  Games;  and  were 
seated  for  that  purpose  upon  an  altar  of  white  mar- 
ble, that  was  erected  on  one  side  of  tlse  stadium, 
opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  Hellanodics.  I  must 
own,  with  IMons.  RoHin  ",  that  I  cannot  account 
f(ji  j-o  extraordinary  a  proceedmg;  but  I  can  by  no 
means,  like  him,  call  the  trutii  of  this  fact  m  ques- 
tion ;  which  is  related  in  very  express  terms  by 
]^iu>anias,  and  with  circumstances  that  corrobo- 
•rite  his  evidence  :  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
tenimony  of  Suetonius,  in  the  hfe  of  Nero  ^^ ;  who 
?'nys,  that  emperor  invited  the  vestal  virgins  to  see 
tii;-  combats  of  the  athletes,  because  at  Olympia 
the  like  privilege  Avas  allowed  to  the  priestesses 
of  Ceres.    All  we  can  say  of  this  matter  is,  that  it 


'"  Eli.ic.  ii.  c.  CO.  Fat>,  Agon.  lib.  i.  c  i'. 

^i  Hist.  Anc.  v(-l.  V.  p.  .01.  ^4  Jn  Nero.  c.  xii. 
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appears  '^  to  have  been  an  honour  crantcrl,  amn 
many  others,  to  the  priestesses  of  this  goddess  i 
particular;  whose  temple  ^^  was  adjoining  to  tli^ 
stadium  ",  and  from  some  cirrumstances  of  wIioh' 
worship  ^''j  which  was  very  full   of  symbols,  ai.  1 
mysteries,  and  secrets,  that  no  one  was  permitr.  ! 
todivuljre,  this  custom  was  in  all  probabihty  dcri 
ed :  so  much  at  least  seems  to  be  intimated  by  i 
altar  of  white  marble,  upon  which  these  priestos' 
and  virgins  were  seated,  of  wlwse  sanctity  u 
purity  it  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  r  > 
improper  emblem. 

To  recompense  the  women  for  their  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  Olympic  Games  ^^,  they  also  cele- 
brated a  festival  of  their  own,  instituted,  as  it  - 
said,  in  honour  of  Olympian  Juno,  by  Hippodan 
the  wife  of  Pclops.  In  this  festival  the  vircu:  , 
distributed  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
different  ages,  contended  in  the  foot-race  :  from 
which  agreeable  spectacle,  I  am  willing  to  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  both  sexes,  that  the  men  were  not 
■excluded ;  neither  could  the  same  reason  be  pre- 
tended in  the  present  case,  as  in  the  former.  These 
female  racers  were  dressed,  and  (if  one  may  be 
allowed  to  give  one's  opinion  upon  a  matter  every 

35  Pans.  nbi.  sup,  3^  pans,  lib.  5.  c.  21. 

37  May  not  another  reason  for  this  extraordinary  priviicgt 
grantefl  to  the  priesiesi  of  Ceres  be  drawn  from  the  situation  of 
her  temple,  which  overhioked  ihs  stadium  ;  and  from  which, 
perhaps,  it  nas  not  lawfnl  for  the  priestess  to  depart  r  and  may 
we  not  suppose  that  this  privilege,  though  granted  out  of  a  reli- 
gious veneration  to  the  goddess,  was  never  made  lue  of  by  the 
priestess,  or  the  virgins  beionjing  to  her  ? 

3*^  See  Spanheim  anil  the  other  commentators  on  Callim. 
Ilymo  to  Ceres.  i9  Paus.  iib,  v.  c.  15. 
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Tray  so  remote  from  these  modern  times,  they  were 
dressed  in  a  very  becoming  habit ;  for  then-  hair, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  loose  and  llowing, 
their  mantle  let  down  a  little  below  tiie  knee,  and 
their  right-shoulder  naked  as  low  as  to  the  breast. 
The  races  were  performed  in  tlie  Olympic  stadium; 
but,  out  of  regard  to  the  debility  of  the  tender 
racens,  the  course  was  shortened  about  a  sixth 
part.  The  conqueress  received  for  her  reward  an 
olive  crown,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  heifer 
that  was  upon  this  occasion  sacrificed  to  Juno. 
But  the  most  agreeable  part  of  their  recompense, 
was  the  liberty  granted  to  the  victorious  virgin  of 
having  her  picture  drawn,  and  hung  up  in  the  tem- 
ple as  a  memorial,  at  the  same  time,  both  of  her 
beauty  and  her  glory.  And  I  question  not  but 
they  were  as  careful  to  have  t)ie  painter  ready  upon 
these  occasions,  as  tiie  conquerors  of  the  other  sex 
were  to  have  their  statuaries  and  poets. 

What  pity  is  it,  tliat  instead  of  a  picture  of  one 
of  these  fair  conquere«^ses,  nothing  should  now  re- 
main to  us  but  the  name  of  her  who  obtained  the 
tirst  victory !  This  was  Chloris,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Amphion,  a  lady  whose  beauty  is  cele- 
brated by  Horner  ■^°. 

The  direction  "*'  of  this  festival,  and  the  office  of 
presiding  at  these  Games,  was  lodged  in  sixteen 
n)atrons,  elected  for  that  purpose,  two  out  of  each 
of  the  eight  tribes  of  the  Eleans.  These  sixteen 
matrons,  who  had  also  a  like  number  of  women  tp 
a!:^ist  them  in  ordering  the  Games,  composed  tw^o 
ohoirs,  one  named  the  chorus  of  Pliyscoa,  and  the 

4»  0(1)51.  A.  ver.  280.  4'  Paus.  lib.  v.  c.  i:-. 
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Other  of  Hippodaniia  ,  l)iit  whether  they  employed 
tlieir  voici's  in  singiiii?  the  "praises  of  the  jroddess, 
or  of  the  victorious  vir^^ius,  or  both,  is  not  said; 
thoiii^h  a  less  important  part  of  tlieir  office  is  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  care  of  weaving  a  veil,  which 
was  spread  over  the  image  of  Juno  upon  her 
festival. 

But  to  return  from  this  sliort  digression :  not- 
withstanding the  women,  hy  tb-e  institution  of  these 
Games  consecrated  to  Juno,  seem  to  have  been  set 
upon  a  pretty  e(|ual  footinir  with  the  men,  yet  the 
vanity  of  tlie  latter,  in  over-valuinsf  themselves 
upon  their  victories,  brought  the  women  into  their 
lists.  And  very  fortunate  was  it  for  the  men,  that 
these  dansijerons  rivals  were,  by  the  above-mention- 
ed law,  excluded  from  contendini^  in  person ;  and 
necessitated  of  course  to  limit  their  ambition  to 
the  obtaining  the  equestrian  crowns  only ;  for 
which  alone  it  was  allowable  to  contend  by  proxy. 
The  law  by  which  women  were  forbidden  to  be 
present  at  the  Olympic  Games,  and  the  liberty 
granted  the  equestrian  candidates,  which  I  have 
just  now  mentioned,  have  already  been  so  clearly 
and  so  fully  stated,  that  1  need  not  enter  into  the 
question,  whether  Cynisca,  and  the  other  ladies  of 
Macedonia,  who  afterwards  f(»ilowed  her  example, 
were  present  at  the  Olympic  Games,  any  furtlier, 
than  to  say  that  Fal>er-*^  is  of  opinion,  that  Cynisca 
was  in  person  at  Olympia,  though  neither  fhe  nor 
any  of  the  female  candidates  drove  their  own  cha- 
riots; which  opinion  he  eror.nds  upon  the  words  of 
Plutarch  ^\  whicli  indeed  seem  to  imjily  as  much. 

42  Agon.  lib.  i.  c.  26. 

43  See  riut.  ill  Agcsi.  et  Lacon.  Apopli.  et  Zcno,  in  Agesi. 
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:t"  the  words  ot  Plutarch  are  to  be  taken  strictly 
vliiiy  to  the  letter,  they  imply,  that  Cyuisea 
!iot  only  present  at  the  Olympic  Games,  but 
he  drove  her  own  chaiiot;  which  i.>  contraiy 
:.at  Faber  hiurself  a(io\vs,  aiid  to  the  testimony 
r  ovvij  nioiiuiuent  of  ti;is  victory '*■*:  which 
I  i^ted  of  the  statues  of  lier  four  horses  in  brass, 
a  ill  tie  less  than  the  life,  her  chariot  and  her  chario- 
teer, and  her  own  picture  drawn  by  ApeiUs.  Be- 
sides, as  her  being  present  was  not  at  all  necessary, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  tlie  Kellauodics  to  dis- 
pense in  her  favour  with  the  observation  of  a  law, 
wliich  in  all  other  cases  was  to  be  obeyed  under 
the  penalty  of  death.  She  had  reason  to  be  con- 
tented, one  would  think,  with  being  admitted  to 
contend  for  a  crown;  the  value  of  which  she  had 
been  most  maliciously  prevailed  upon  to  bring  into 
discredit,  by  showing  from  her  own  example,  that 
the  women  might  as  well  pretend  to  that  honour  as 
the  men.  Such  at  least  was  the  intention  of  her 
brother  Agesilaus,  who  persuaded  her  for  tliat  rea- 
son to  make  the  experiment.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  disappointed  iu  the  event.  The  Olympic 
crown  kept  up  its  value  ;  and  instead  of  being  de- 
preciated by  the  competition  of  a  woman,  gave 
sucli  a  lustre  to  Cyiiisca,  that  the  several  arts  of 
poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and  statuary,  were 
dll  employed  by  heiself  or  her  countrymen,  to  de- 
iver  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of  her  glory. 

4*  Vms.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.  tt  Uh.  v.  c.  12. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

OF  THE  OLYMPIC  CROWN,  AND  OTHER  HONC 
AND  REWARDS  CONFEKKED  UPON  THE  C 
QUERORS. 

The  first  reward  bestowed  upon  the,  conquerors? 
and  the  pledge  of  many  consequent  honoui  s,  pri-  | 
vileges,  and  immunities,  (all  wliich  I  |»urpose  to  i 
treat  of  in  this  section)  was  a  cliaplct  or  crown,  j 
composed  of  the  branches  of  a  wild  olive.  ' 

To  enhance  tise  value  of  these  ohve  chaplels,  . 
and  render  them  in  some  degree  worthy  of  those  ! 
Games,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  styled 
Holy,  the  Eleans  pretended  that  the  tree,  from  j 
whence  they  were  always  taken,  was  originally  , 
brought  to  Olympiaby  Hercules  ',  from  the  conn-  i 
try  of  the  Hyperboreans;  a  people,  whose  situa-  : 
tion  no  geographer,  either  ancient  or  modern,  has 
yet  been  able  to  determine.  Pindar  gives  the  ho-  i 
nour  of  this  exploit  to  Hercules,  the  son  of  Ale-  i 
niena,  though,  as  we  leara  from  Pausanias,  it  was  ' 
by  otiieis  ascribed  to  the  Idaan  Hercules,  who  was  I 
earlier  by  some  generations. 

But  as  there  Avere  many  plants  of  the  same  kind 
growing  in  the  altis  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  seveial 
of  which  might  equally  pretend  to  the  same  ve- 
nerable original,  to  obviate  all  doubts  and  scruples 
relating  to  the  sacred  olive,  that  might  arise  either 
from  the  above  consideration,  or  from  the  long  iu- 

J  Pindar's  Olymp.  Ode  3.    See  the  note  there. 
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ttival  which  liad  passed  between  the  time  in 
wiiich  these  heroes  tlomished,  and  tliat  in  which 
Iphiiiib  le-iustituted  tiie  Olympic  Games 3  the 
Eleans  tiu  ther  pretended,  that  it  was  indicated  to 
them  j>y  the  Delphic  oracle.  This  account,  though 
not  taken  notice  of  by  Pausanias,  or  any  other 
author,  as  I  remember,  is  preserved  to  us  in  a 
fragment  of  Phlegon,  and  is  as  follows :  '  During 
tiie  first  live  Olympiads  [after  the  restitution  of 
those  Games  by  Iphitus]  no  one,'  says  he,  '  was 
crowned ;  but  in  the  sixth,  the  people  of  Elis 
came  to  a  resolution  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
giving  crowns  to  the  conquerors.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  sent  Ipiiitus,  their  king,  to  Delphi,  to 
whom  tiie  god  gave  this  answer : 

To  the  swift  victor  be  no  more  assign'd 
The  bleatin»  offspring  of  the  fieecy  tind  ; 
But  from  tiie  olive,  which  spontaueous  growl 
In  Pisa's  vale,  a  verdant  crown  compose; 
That  olive,  round  whose  venerable  head 
Her  subtle  textures  hath  Arachne  spread. 

Ipiiitus,  upon  his  return  to  Olympia,  having  dis- 
co\ered,  among  the  many  wild  olives  that  grew  in 
the  sacred  grove,  one  which  w  as  covered  with  cob- 
webs, enclosed  it  with  a  wall;  and  from  this  tree 
was  a  chaplet  or  crown  taken  and  given  to  the 
conquerors.  The  first  who  was  crowned  was 
Daicles,  of  Messene,  who,  in  the  seventh  Olym- 
piad, gamed  the  victory  in  the  stadiimi,  or  simple 
bot-race.' 

From  tills  account  we  also  learn,  that  the  prize 
Jii-inaliy  bestowed  upon  the  Olympic  conquerors 
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was  a  lamb.  And  some  learned  moderns  have 
imagined,  that  in  soiae  periods  of  these  Games, 
the  crowns  ijiven  to  the  victors  were  of  gold. 
But,  as  I  thmk  they  have  mistaken  tlie  i>assa£;e3 
upon  wliich  they  foimd  their  opinion,  I  shall  pass  it 
over  with  this  observation  only  ;  that,  consideriiijr 
tlie  number  of  exerei  es,  of  which  in  process  of 
time  the  Olympic  Games  consisted,  in  each  of 
wiiirh  the  victor  was  entitled  to  a  prize,  the 
honour  of  presidini^  at  tlie  Olympic  Games  must 
have  been  very  expensive  to  the  Elcaus  m  that 
article  alone,  had  these  prizes  been  of  any  consi- 
derable value.  And  ii  is  probable  that  the  Eleans, 
foreseeing;  this,  mii^iit,  out  of  jjjood  economy,  be 
desirous  of  chanjihiir  the  original  prize,  a  lamb, 
thouiih  of  no  ;L;reat  vahie,  for  tiie  cheaper  one  of  a 
crown,  composed  of  the  branches  of  a  wild  olive : 
to  sanctil'y  which  alteration,  and  ii^ive  a  lustre  to 
their  olive  chap  let,  they  had  recourse  to  fables,  and  ' 
the  authority  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

With  the  same  view  they  not  only  surrounded 
this  sacred  olive  with  a  wail,  and  distinguished  it 
by  the  name  of  Callislephanos,  i.  e.  the  tree  of  the 
crowns  of  glory ;  but  put  it  also  under  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  nymphs  %  or  inferior  deities ; 
whom  from  their  office  they  likewise  surnamed 
Calllstephani ;  and  to  whom  they  erected  an  altar 
near  that  consecrated  plant. 

To  excite  the  emulation  of  the  competitors,  by 
placing  in  tlieh*  view  the  object  of  their  ambition,  j 
these  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  tripod  or  table, 

*  ram.  lib,  V. 
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which,  during  the  Games,  was   brought  out  and 
placed  in  tlie  middle  of  the  stiulium,  or  of  the 
,  hippodrome  ^,  according  as   the   respective  exer- 
cises  required.     In  the  interval  of  the  Games  ^ 
\  they  were  kept,  the  former  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, the  latter  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Olympia. 
Tlie  tripod  was  of  brass,  and  seems  to  have  been 
i  entirely  laid  aside  after  the  table  was  made,  which 
was  composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  workmanship 
:  of  Colotes  of  Paros,  a  disciple  of  Pasiteles. 

Upon  the  same  table  were  also  exposed  to  view, 
i  branches  of  palm,  which  the  conquerors  received 
;;  at  the  same  time  with  the  crowns,  and  carried  in 
{.  their  hands,  as  emblems  ^  (says  Plutarch)  of  the 
5  unsuppressive  vigour  of  their  minds  and   bodies, 
i-  evidenced  in  their  getting  tlie  better  of  their  anta- 
gonists ;  and  surmounting  ail  opposition,  hke  those 
plants,  whose  property  it  was,  according  to   the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  to  rise  and  flourish  under 
tlie  greatest  weights,  and  against  all  endeavours  to 
bend  or  keep  them  down. 

Tiiough  the  conquerors  were  immediately  upon 
their  gaining  the  victory  entitled  to  the  chaplet 
,  and  the  palm,  yet  Faber  ^  conjectures,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Chrysostome,  that  they  who  contended  in 
the  morning  exercises,  did  not  receive  their  crowns 


-  It  is  probable,  tliat  in  the  basso  relievo  representing  the  old 
/        odrome  at  Constantinople  (a  print  of  wiiich  is  inserted  in 
ler's  Iravels,  p.  183,)  the  tonr  pillars  supporting  a  kind  of 
. -,  were  only  ibe  legs  of  a  table  servitig  the  use  above  meii- 
.    i.     Which  Mr.  Wheeler  not  considering,  says, he  could  not 
I'ture  wliat  it  was  for,  un!c58  only  for  ornament. 
i'lii':.  lib.  V.  0  Symp.  lib.  viii.  Qu3j»t.  -l. 

^  Agon.  lib.  i.  c.  30. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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till  noon ;  at  which  time  it  may  also  l)e  infin 
from  the  same  i)a.ssagc,  that  the  spectators,  as  v 
as  the  candidates,  were  dismissed,  in  order  to  t. 
some  refreshment  before  the  afternoon  exer( , 
came  on  ;  the  conquerors  in  which  were  in   I . 
jnanner  obliged  to  wait  for  their  reward   till  i 
evening.      And   indeed,  as  every  part  of  tl. 
Games  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  order 
jdecency,  it   is  not  natural  to  suppose  that   ' 
course  of  the  exercises  was  interrupted,  by  ji;i^ 
the  crown  to  eveiy  sin^ile  conqueror  as  soon  as   ;  < 
had  obtained  his  victory,  especially  as  that  soU  .u 
pity  was  attended  with  a  ifreat  deal  of  ceremony. 

It  was  performed  (as  far  as  I  have  been  abh  t  t 
collect  from   several   passages  scattered  up   y:,(l 
down  in  ancient  authors)  in  the  following  manuf  r : 
The  conquerors,  being  summoned  by  proclamati 
marched  in  order  to  the  tribunal  ot'  the  Hell . 
dies  7,  where  a  herald,  taking  the  crowns  of  o 
from  the  table  *^,  placed  one  upon  the  head  off 
of  the   conquerors;  and   giving  into   their  h;r 
branches  of  p^m,  ied  them  in  that  equipage  a! 
the  stadium,  preceded  by  trumpets,  proclaimin. 
the  same  time  with  a  loud  voice  their  names,  t  , 
names   of  their  fathers,  and  their  countries;  am! 
specilying  the  particular  exercise  in  which  eacli  ;)( 
them  had  gained  tlie  victory.     Tiieform  made  u  e 
of  iu  that  proclamation  seems  to  have  been  c"'i- 
ccivedin  these  cr  5^uch-Iike  terms;  viz.'  Diagoicj=. 
the  son  of  Damagctu.^,  of  Kiiodes,  conqueror  nii 
the  castus  in  tlie  class  of  men ;'  and  so  of  the  rest  J 


7  JEHan.  lib.  ix.  c.  51. 

'  Cic.  Epist.  arl  Luc.  IMut.  de  se  ipso  'and. 
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whether  men  or  boys,  mutatis  mtdimdis.  That  in 
which  the  victories  of  Nero  were  published,  is  re- 
corded by  Dio  Cassius  9,  for  the  singularity,  \  sup- 
pose, of  the  style,  as  well  as  th.e  eniinency  of  the 
conqueror,  and  the  quality  of  the  herald,  whose 
name  (as  the  same  author  informs  us)  was  Cluvius 
Rufus,  a  man  of  consular  dianity.  Take  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  short  but  sarcastical  reflection  of  the 
historian  upon  it,  in  the  very  words,  as  near  as  I 
could  translate  tliem  into  English  '°  :  *  Nero  Caesar 
is  victorious  in  this  Game,  and  imparts  the  honour 
of  this  chaplet  to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  all  the 
inliabitants  of  the  world,  his  subjects.'  He  styled 
himself  (says  Dio  Cassius)  Lord  of  the  World,  and 
yet  turned  harper,  crier,  and  tragedian.  To  illus- 
trate this  wonderful  piece  of  history,  I  shall  ob- 
serve, that  this  vain  but  mean  lord  of  the  universe, 
besides  his  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia 
(which  I  have  already  mentioned)  obtained  many 
ethers  in  the  several  Games  of  Greece  ",  (in  all 
which  he  contended)  as  a  musician,  a  crier,  and  a 
tragedian  ;  to  which  he  sometimes  added  the  fur- 
ther indecency  of  proclaiming,  in  the  quality  of  a 
crier,  his  own  victories  *^ :  and  to  fit  himself  for 
this  honourable  employment,  he  every  where  con- 
tended publicly  with  the  criers  or  heralds,  who, 
without  doubt,  were  very  careful  not  to  outbawl 
the  master  of  twenty  legions. 

Although  the  Olympic  crowns  were   all   com- 
posed of  the  branches  of  the  sacred  olive,  yet,  I 

'-'  In  Ti^erone. 

Vxu.oAWM  ^ajxov  Kcil  Trjy  Uiay  otx«,w.sv>jv. 

"  DioH  in  Nerone.  '^  Suet,  in  Xero. 
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iinaijinp,  tlicy  were  distinjijiiished  from  each  ofliPi*, 
either  by  the  chrtereiue  of  their  fonn,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  some  emblematic  ornament  pecidiar  to  tlie 
several  exercises.     Tlie  racer's  crown  was  different 
from  the  wrestlers,  and  so  all  the  rest.     This  I 
acknowledge  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  of  my  own; 
founded  indeed  upon  no  positive  authority  of  any 
writer,  either  ancient  or  modern :  but  countenanced, 
as  I  think,  by  a  passage   of  Plutarch '^  where, 
speakinj;  of  the  dittcrent  talents  and   fortunes   of 
mankind,  he  advises  us  to  be  contented  with  our 
own,  and  not  envy  those  of  other  men  ;  like  theJil 
racers,  continues  he,  who  arc  not  dissatisfied  atfi 
not  ol)tainint»  the  wrestlers' crowns,  but  triumph, lis 
and  are  happy  in  their  own.     These  words,  1  c(  p- 
fess,  will   bear   a  more  general   sense,  and   i' 
mean  no  more  than  that  the  racers  do  not  envy  • 
wrestlers  their  victory.     And  yet  I  am  persuaded,  |i  ii 
that,  had   there  been   no   mark,  by  which  tliese 
crowns  were  distinguished   from   each  other,  he 
would  have  expressed  himself  otherwise.     For  to 
say,   in   general,    that  the   racers    did    not    envy ;  i 
the  wrestlers  the  Olympic  crown,  would  not  be  i  } 
strictly  true,  any  more  than  to  say  here  in   Eng-    t 
land,  that  an  admiral  does  not  envy  a  general  the  I  : 
garter,  or  a  peerage,  because  those  honours  are  |  ! 
indifferently  bestowed  upon  both  ;  and  may,  there- 1  i 
fore,  be  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  eitlier.    But  i  e 
among  the  Romans  it  might,  with  gieat  propriety  ||  i 
and  truth,  be  said,  that  a  man,  w  ho  had  distin- 1  i 
guished  himself  in  a  sea  engagement,  and  obtained  I  I 
a  ciowa  as  a  reward  for  his  valoiu',  did  nut  envy^i  I 
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his  fellow-cilizen  the  crown  which  he  had  gained  at 
a  siege ;  because  those  crowns  were  known  to  be 
tdifierent,  and  appropriated  to  distinct  services. 
However,  I  sh.Ul  submit  this,  with  many  other 
thin-^s  of  the  hke  uncertain  nature,  to  the  more 
judicious  reader.  As  to  the  emblematic  oina- 
ments,  which  I  mentioned  above,  I  can  pro(kice 
but  Httle  better  authority  in  support  of  this  part 
of  my  conjecture,  than  of  the  fornier.  Plutarch, 
in  his  discourse  upon  the  face  in  the  moon,  speak- 
ing of  the  souls,  which,  after  the  first  death  here 
upon  earth,  and  the  purgatory  which  they  undergo 
for  some  time  in  the  regions  between  the  earth  and 
that  planet,  are  translated  to  the  moon,  says,  that 
as  a  mark  of  their  constancy,  they,  like  tije  con- 
querors, wear  chaplets  of  ('Lslifxv)  plumes  or 
wings:  and  Pindar,  in  his  J 4th  Oiymp.  Ode,  to 
.  deiiote  the  victory  of  Asopichus  iii  the  foot-race, 
says,  he  crowned  his  head  with  the  wings  ( wis poVcri) 
or  plumes  of  the  famous  Games.  The  same  word, 
and  used  in  the  same  sense,  occurs  again  in  the  yth 
Pythian  Ode.  The  schoUast,  and  all  the  inter- 
preters agree,  that  by  these  words,  Pindar  means 
,  the  Olympic  and  Pythic  crowns ;  which,  say  they, 
he  calls  wing*',  because  they  elevate  and  exalt. 
But  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of  this  solution, 
and  think  the  expression  too  bold  to  be  justified, 
even  in  that  kind  of  poetry  called  Dithyrambic, 
'  which,  by  all  we  know  of  it,  seems  to  have  been 
the  production  of  such  great  wits,  as,  according  to 
Dryden,  are  near  alhed  to  madness.  Would  an 
English  poet  be  allowed  to  say,  that  a  man  re- 
ceived the  Older  of  the  wing,  to  signify  that  he 
was  made  knidit  of  the  carter?  And  vet  it  might 
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be  justified  in  him  as  well  as  in  Pindar,   by  thr 
same  kind  of  reasoning.     For  my  part,  I  cannoi 
helj>  coneliuling,  from   these   two  passages,  com- 
pare<l  with  that  of  Plutarch,  that  either  the  ro)  - 
querors  in  <i;oneral,  (for  the  woids  in   Plutarcli 
j^eneral)  besides  tiie  chaplet  peculiar  to  the  Gan 
received  another  composed  of  wings  or  plim, 
or,    that   the   racers'    chaplet   in    particular    . 
adorned  with  plumes   or   wings,  the  proper  aud 
known  emblems  of  swiftness.   In  support  of  which  i 
conjecture,  I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  [ 
odes,  in  which   Pindar  uses   this  expression,  are  | 
both  of  tljcm  inscribed  to  conquerors  in  the  foot-  j 
race.    Plutarcli,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  speaks  ' 
of  wings  as  the  symbols  of  constancy.     I  shall  not  j 
inqtiire  into  the  reason  or  propriety  of  this  symbol,  i 
but  observe,  that  a  chaplet  of  wings,  considered  as  ' 
the  symbols  of  constancy,  belonged  equally  (and 
were  probably  given)  to  all  the  conquerors,  as  the 
words  of  Plutarch  seem  to  imply.  i 

Tnat  dififerent  degrees  of  merit  were  rewarded 
with  different  degrees  of  honour,  and  consequently 
with  different  crowns,  I  infer  from  these  words  of 
St.  Basil  '^ :  '  No  president  of  the  (rames  (says 
he)  is  so  devoid  of  judgment,  as  to  think  a  man, 
who,  for  want  of  an  adversary,  hath  not  contend- 
ed, deserves  the  same  crown  {'Icruiv ^^i^txkvuv)  as  one 
who  hath  contended  and  overcome.'  That  he  who, 
for  want  of  an  antagonist,  was  proclaimed  con- 
queror, did  receive  a  crown,  is  evident  from  the 
epigram  u])on  Milo,  (which  I  have  produced  at  the 
end  of  a  former  section)  and  many  passages  in 

'*  ^pud  Frtb.  Agon.  lib.  iii.  cap,  1. 
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Pansanias ;  and  that  the  crown,  w  iiich  in  that  case 
lie  was  entitled  to,  was  different  from  that  which  he 
would  have  received  had  he  contended  and  van- 
quished, may,  I  think,  be  fairly  concluded  from 
the  words  of  St.  Basil,  above  cited.  Aicihiades  '*, 
who  sent  seven  chariots  at  one  time  to  the  Olympic 
G  li.ies,  gained  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prizes, 
V.  l.icii  were  so  many  crowns  of  olive  '*:  and  tiiese 
Clowns,  in  all  probability,  differed  from  each  other, 
{-s  they  were  ti:e  rewards  of  different  degrees  of 
n.ent.  To  this  let  me  add,  that  the  charioteers, 
iui  i  even  the  horses,  were  rewarded  with  crowns, 
v'lMch  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  with  those  bestowed  upon  their  masters, 
though  no  notice  is  taken  by  any  ancient  author, 
of  any  difference  or  distinction  in  these  several 
crowns. 

Though  the  olive  chaplet  seems  to  have  beed 
the  only  reward  which  the  Hellanodics  conferred 
upon  the  conquerors,  yet  were  there  many  others 
no  less  glorious  and  no  less  pleasing  recompenses 
atteuding  their  victories,  as  well  from  the  spec- 
tators in  general,  as  from  their  own  countrymen, 
frien<]s,  and  relations  in  particular;  some  ot^  which 
they  received  even  betbre  they  were  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  crown.  Such  were  the  acclamations 
and  applauses  of  that  numerous  assembly;    the 

>5  Plut.  in  Alcib.  Thncjd.  Iso.  in  Bi^is. 

»*  Tliii  will  a[)ptar  to  any  one  \^ho  sh;ill  compare  the  frag- 
lijtnt  of  tLe  otie  whicli  Euripitles  compostd  upon  this  liccasion, 
■with  what  Plutarch,  and  Thucyiiirtes,  and  Isocrates,  and  Enri- 
pides  hill. self,  in  the  same  place,  say  of  the  three  victories  of 
Alcibiades:  by  which  also  it  i»  plain,  thaliustead  of  ^1;  j-j^^/yl^ 
»'';/t«;  it  should  be  7s*;» 
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warm  congratulations  of  their  friends,  and  even  : 
faint  and  extorted  salutations  of  their  malign > 
and   opponents.     These   broke   out  jinmediat< 
upon  their  vjetory,  and  were  as  lenients  to  tli' 
Avonnds,  and  cordials  to  their  toils;  and   enabl 
them  to  support  with  patience  the  further  toil 
Waiting,  perhaps  many  hours,  for  the  crown  ;  win 
was  no  inconsiderable  matter  after  a  hard-fou  : 
battle,  or  long-contested  victory,  especially  if  li  • 
were  to  stand  all  that  time  in  the  stadium,  nak 
and  exposed,  in  that  hottest  season  of  the  year,  ' 
the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  tliat  in  a  place,  where  t 
heat  was  so  violent,  that  slaves  were  sometim. 
by  way  of  punislim.ent,  condemned  to  .suffer  it  / 
a  whole  summer's  day  together. 

As  they  passed  along  the  stadium,  after  they  ha! 
received  the  crown,  they  were  again  saluted  wi'h 
the  acclamations  of  the  spectators,  accompani' 
with  a  shower  of  herbs  and  flowers,  poured  < 
tlieni  from  eveiy  side ;  as  may  be  collected  from 
what  Pausanias  relates  '^of  Diagoras  the  Rhodian, 
to  whom  Pindar  '^  inscribes  his  seventh  Olympic 
Ode :  in  which  he  enumerates  his  several  victories 
in  almost  all  the  Games  of  Greece.  This  venerable 
conqueror  is  said  to  have  accompanied  his  two  sons, 
Acusilaus  and  Damagetus,  to  the  Olympic  Games ;  in 
which  the  young  men  coming  off  victoiious,  Acu- 
silaus in  the  castiis,  and  Damagetus  in  the  pan- 
cratium, took  their  father  on  their  shoulders,  and 
carried  him  as  it  were  in  triumph  along  the  stadium, 
amid  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  specta- 

17  Lib.  vi. 

18  See  the  Scholiast  on  the  4lli  Fjtli.  Ode  of  Pindar,  ver.4C0. 
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tovo  ;  who  poured  flowers  on  him  as  he  passed, 
aiui  hailed  him  liappy  in  being  the  father  of  such 

It  was  further  customary,  for  the  friends  of  the 

1  conquerors  to  express  their  particular  respect  to 

them,  by  going  up  to  them,  accosting  them,  and 

presenting  them  with  cliaplets  of  herbs,  &c.  bind- 

i  ing  their  heads  with  fiiiets,  ribbons  ^°,  <5v:c. 

The  last  duty  performed  by  tlie  conquerors  at 
Olympia,  was  sacrificing  ■'  to  the  twelve  gods,  who 
were  worshipped,  two  at  one  altar,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  and  sometimes  to  Olympic  Ju- 
piter in  particular.  These  sacrifices,  some  of  them 
performed  with  so  nuicli  magnificence  as  to  enter- 
tain the  whole  multitude  which  were  gathered  to- 
gether at  that  solemnity;  as  did  Alcibiades  ^% 
Leopi)ron,  and  Empedocles  ^^.  But  this  last  be- 
ing a  Pythagorean,  and  for  that  reason  abstaining 
from  dli  animal  food,  distributed  to  the  assembly 
an  ox,  composed  of  honey,  flour,  frankincense, 
myrrh,  and  other  spices  of  great  value. 

Others,  who  had  less  ability,  or  perhaps  less  va- 
nity, were  contented  to  feast  only  their  own 
friends,  or  probably  were  sometimes  feasted  by 
them ;  and  perhaps,  by  the  Eleans  themselves, 
the  siiperintendants  of  the  Olympic  Games.  For 
so  much  seems  to  be  intimated  by  Pausanias,  who 

'3  There  are  some  additions  to  this  story,  which  I  shall  take 
Tjtice  of  in  another  place. 

^='  See  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.  snb  fin.  where  are  these  words  :  'dia 
il,  iTciiyiisv  Tf,  xui  •nraocTTij^ovIo  wcr'nio  a9Xrj7>j ;  the  story  of 
Lichas  quoted  in  a  foruier  section;  and  the  last-ineiilioiied  pas- 
sage of  Pijjdar. 

*'  Piud.  Olymp.  Ode  *.and  the  Scholiast. 

'    Atheu.  Deip.  lib.  i.  '^  Ibid,  et  Lacvt.  in  hisLift. 
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says,  that  in  tlie  prytaneum,  or  town-liall  of  Ol\ ' 
pia,  tiKio  was  a   banqiietiin<^-iooin  set  apart  i 
the   entertaining    llie   Olympic    conquerors.      At 
these  entertainnicnt<<,  wliether  public  or  privat'  , 
were  tVequently  sunj?  by  a  chorus,  acconipam 
with  instrumental  nuisic,  such  odes  as  \\ere  ec 
posed  upon  tiiat  occasion,  in  lionour  of  the   ( . 
queror.     15ut  it  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  e\' 
conqueror  to  have  a  p»;et  for  his  friend  ;  or  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  price  of  an  ode,  wliich  the  poets 
rated  very  hiirh,  according  to  the  following  story 
related  by  the  sclioliast  of  Pindar  ^^.    The  friends 
of   one    Pytiieas,    a  conqueror    in    the    Nemean 
Games,  came  to  Pindar,  and  desired  him  to  make 
an  ode  upon  the  occasion ;  but  the  poet  demand- 
ing a  large  sum  ^^  of  money  for  his  performance, 
they  replied,  '  it  was  better  to  have  a  statue  of 
brass   erected   for   that   money,  than  a   copy   of 
verses,'    and  went  their  ways.      But  some  time 
after,  liaving  changed  their  opinions,  they  returned 
to  Pindar,  and  paid  him  his  price :  who,  in  allu- 
sion   to  the  above-mentioned  transaction,  begins 
his  ode  with  setting  forth,  that  he  was  no  statuary^ 
no  maker  of  images  that  could  not  stir  from  their 
pedestals,  and  consequently  were  to  be  seen  only 
by  tijose  who  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
go  to  the  place  where  they  were  erected  ;  but  he 
could  make  a  poem,  which  should   tly   over  the 
whole  earth,  and  publish  in  every  place  that  Py- 
theas  had  gained  the  crown  in  the  Nemean  Games, 
&c.     Pindar,  as  was  natural,  gives  the  preference 


24  Kem.  Ode  5. 

2^  See  hereafter  (h«  Note  on  the  second    Isthmiau  Oiie  •! 
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to  \n<  own  art,  poeti-y  ;  so  did  the  friends  of  Py- 
theas  :  and  Pindar's  v/orks  are  now,  after  two 
thousand  years,  remaiuiiij;  stiil,  to  prove  that  they 
weie  neitlier  of  them  mistaken. 

Those  conquerors,  who  could  not  attain  to  the 
honour  of  an  ode  on  their  particular  victory,  were 
obliged  to  take  up  w  itli  one  made  by  Archilochus, 
in  praise  of  Hercules,   whicli,   as  we  learn  from 
Pindar  ^°  and  his  scholiast,  it  was   customary    to 
sing  three  several  times  to  the  conquerors,  viz.  in 
the  stadium,  as  I  suppose,  at  the  time  of  liis  being 
,  proclaimed  conqueror  ;  in  the  gymnasium,  and  in 
his  own  country,  at  the  solemnity  of  his  triumphal 
entry  there.     Of  this  ode  nothing  has  come  dowTi 
to  us  but  the  two  first  verses,  preserved  by  the 
scholiast   of  Pindar:   the    three    first    words    of 
which,  ris.  ""n   KaXAmjts,  :)^a.rp£,  'O  glorious  vic- 
tor, hail!'  seem,  by  the  account  which  the  scholiast 
gives  of  this  ode,  to  have  been  the  only  ones  ap- 
plicable to  the  Olympic  conquerors,  (tiie  rest  be- 
longing to  Hercules)  and  were  sometimes,  per- 
haps, the  only  ones  made  use  of;  especially  whea 
the  chorus  consisted  of  none  but  the  friends  of  th« 
conqueror  :  wliich,  as  many   of  these  conquerors 
were  not  rich  enough  to  hire  a  band  of  singers  and 
musicians,  must  have  often  been   the  case.     To 
supply  the  want  of  a  musician,  Archilochus  framed 
a  word  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  liarp,  which 
word  (Tenella,  TrtviXXx)  when  there  happened  to 
be  no  musician  present,  the  leader  of  the  chorus 
chanted  forth,  and  was  answered  by  the  rest  cf 
the  chorus  in  the  words  of  the  ode,  Ti  KciKXiJiK-y 

°^  Orymp.  Ode  <>. 
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*  ()  <;I()iiou3  victor,'  &c.  at  every  comma,  or  pausf , 
ot"  \vhi<-li  tliis  bnideii  wu.i  a;^ain  re{)eati'd,  as  Pin- 
dai-'s  sciioliabt  icifonus  us,  iVom  whom  I  have  taken 
this  whole  account. 

To  i)ei petnate  the  gloiy  of  these  victories,  the 
Heilanodics  entered  into  a  public  rei,'ister  th« 
names  of  the  conquerors ;  specifying,  witliout 
doubt,  the  particular  exercise  and  class,  whether 
of  men  or  boys,  in  which  each  had  been  victo- 
rious-, together  with  the  number  of  the  Olympiad. 
I  have  already  taken  notice,  in  another  place,  of 
the  gloiious  distinction  paid  to  the  conquerors  ia 
the  stadium,  by  marking  the  Olympiad  with  their 
names,  and  therefore  shall  say  nothing  of  it  here, 
but  shall  proceed  to  the  last,  though  not  the  least, 
honour  granted  by  the  Hellanodics  to  the  con- 
querors; and  this  was  the  privilege  of  having  their 
statues  set  up  in  the  alt is,  or  sacred  giove  of  Ju- 
piter at  Olympia. 

Though  the  conquerors  themselves,  their  friends, 
and  sometimes  their  country  "^^  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  these  statues,  yet  were  they  restrained 
by  the  Olympic  laws  from  indulging  that  too  com- 
mon vanity  of  misrepresenting  the  size  and  stature 
of  their  bodies  ^*^,  and  obliged  to  make  their  sta- 
tues no  bigger  than  the  life  :  in  examining  of  which 
(says  Lucian)  the  Hellanodics  were  more  exact 
than  in  examining  the  candidates  themselves.  And 
if  they  found  any  in  this  particular  oft'ending 
against  the  truth,  they  punished  them  very  pro- 
perly with  throwing  down  their  statues. 

Cornehus  Ncpos,  in  his  life  of  Chabrias,  says, 

^'  Pau»,  lib.  vi.  *^  Lueian.  Imaj, 
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'  in  imitation  of  that  general,  nlio  had  caused 
latue  to  be  made  in  a  peculiar  attitude,  ex- 
ing  a  particular  position  of  the  body,  by  the 
i!i\  tiition  and  use  ot  which  he  and  his  army  had  ob- 
tained a  considerable  victory,  it  became  customary 
viith  the  conquerors  in  the  Games,  <!vc.  to  repre- 
sent in  their  statues  the  attitudes,  habits,  Sec.  in 
which  they  had  gained  the  crown. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  statue  of  Damaretus  ^5, 
\vi)o  was  the  first  tliat  obtained  tiie  victory  in  the 
r  '.■■■'  of  armed  men,  is  described  by  Pausauiaswith 
a  Musld,  a  helmet,  and  buskins,  the  proper  equi- 
page of  those  wlio  contended  in  that  exercise  : 
and  that  of  Ladas  (an  eminent  racer)  made  by 
Myron,  as  eminent  a  statuary,  was  formed  in  the 
very  action  of  running;  and  seems,  according  to 
the  account  given  of  it  in  a  very  beautiful  Greek 
epigram  ^^  to  have  expressed  not  the  attitude  of 
the  body  only,  but  that  of  the  mind  also,  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  the  hopes,  the  expectation,  the  assurance 
of  the  victory,  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  it  is  go- 
ing this  moment,  cries  the  poet,  to  leap  from  its 
pedestal,  and  seize  the  crown. 

But  the  conquerors  were  not  contented  to  con- 
secrate themselves  only  in  this  manner  to  Fame 
and  Jupiter ;  they  sometimes  set  up  the  statues  of 
their  charioteers,  and  even  of  their  horses,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Pausanias  ^' ;  and  sometimes  they  dedi- 
cated the  very  chariots  themselves  in  which  they 
had  gained  the  victory  :  an  instance  of  wiiich  I 
have  quoted  in  a  former  section,  from  Pindar's 
fi.th  Pyth.  Ode. 

^9  Paui.  lib.  vi.  '°  Anthol.  lib.  iv.         31  Lib.vi. 
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It  is  plain,  Iiowever,  from  a  passage  in  Pliil  i 
stratus,  cited  by  Kab.  Ai'on.  (lib.  iii.  c.  12.)  tlitt 
this  priviiCi^e  of  a  statue  was  not  i;;ranted  to  tbo-e 
conquerors,  who  were  of  mean  occupations,  or  had 
cxeicised  any  handicraft  trade. 

In  the  sixtli  book  of  Pausanias  may  be  seen  a 
lari,'e  list  of  statues  erected  in  the  altis  of  01} 
pian  Jupiter,  in  honour  of  those  conquerors,  \ 
had  distmguished  themselves,  either  by  tlie  nsii  - 
ber  or  the  singularity  of  the  victories.  A  li  l, 
though  too  large  to  be  inserted,  yet  proper  to  be 
meniioiied  in  this  dissertation,  as  tending  not  only 
to  confirm  what  has  been  said  relating  to  the  sta- 
tues of  the  Olympic  conquerors,  but  also  to  i:i\G 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  OiM;- 
pia;  where,  besides  the  numerous  temples,  altar, 
and  images  of  gods,  there  was  to  be  seen,  even  in 
the  times  of  Pausanias,  an  almost  incredible  quan- 
tity of  statues  of  men,  boys,  horses,  &c.  many 
of  them  made  by  those  grexit  artists,  w  hom  no  one 
since  hath  ever  pretended  to  excel. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Olympia,  and 
pass  with  the  conquerors  to  their  several  countries, 
where  we  shall  find  still  more  honours,  more  ad- 
vantageous privileges,  and  more  substantial  rewards, 
conferred  upon  them. 

The  public  honoms  paid  to  them  upon  tlieir  re- 
turning into  their  own  countries  were  very  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  such  as  not  only  equalled  the  glory, 
butVesembled  also  tha  pomp  of  a  Roman  triumph, 
which  I  doubt  not  indeed  was  originally  deri\ed 
from  the  splendid  entries  of  these  sacred  con- 
querors into  their  own  cities. 
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In  the  account  >^^  which  Xiphiline,  the  abridjier 
oi  Dio  Cassius,  hath  M'ritten  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Nero  into  Rome,  after  his  victories  in 
Gretce,  are  contained  most  of  the  particnlars  of 
this  ceremony.  I  shall,  therefore,  jrive  a  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  passage,  adding  to  it  such  fur- 
ther circumstances  as  1  find  mentioned  in  other 
authors. 

'  When,  therefore,  he  (Nero)  made  his  public 
entry  into  Rome,  part  of  tlie  walls  was  tiirown 
down,  and  a  larce  breach  was  made  in  ti.e  gates, 
upon  an  information  given  him  by  some  people, 
that  it  was  customaiy  to  have  both  those  things 
done  for  such  who  had  obtained  the  crown  in  the 
.sacred  Games.  The  march  was  begun  by  those 
v,lio  carried  tlie  several  crowns  which  the  emperor 
had  gained.  These  were  followed  by  others,  who 
bore  upon  the  tops  of  spears  little  tablets,  wherein 
were  specified  the  Games,  the  particular  contest, 
against  what  antagonists,  by  what  pieces  of  music, 
and  in  what  plays  ^^,  he  had  come  off  victorious  ; 
to  each  of  which  was  added,  that  Nero  Caisar  was 
the  first  Homan,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  victor  in  this  contest. 
Afterwards  came  the  emperor  himself,  in  a 
triumphal  chariot  (the  very  same  which  Augustus 
had  made  use  of  in  his  triumphs  for  the  maiiy  glp- 
rions  victories  he  had  gained)  in  a  robe  of  pur- 
j)!-^  '%  embroidered  with  stars  of  gold,  crowned 
:  the  Olympic  Olive,  and  holding  tlie  Pythian 
1  in  his  hand,  and  with  him  rode  the  harper 

33  Dio.  Cass.  inXero.         '^  Suet,  in  Nero.  ^^  Ibid. 
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Diodonis.     In  this  manner,  attended  by  the 
<liers,  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  senate,  he  ; 
cecdtMl  throu2;li  the  Circus  ^*,  (an  arch  of  which 
had  caused  to  be  demolislicd)  and  the  Forum  v.]- 
the  Capitol ;  and  from  thence  to  the  palace  ■'% 
the  temple  of  Apollo  :  the  whole  city  in  the  nv 
time  ligliting  up  lamps  or  torciies,  wearing  crowns 
and  ri!)bons,  and  burning  incense  ^^ ;  while  all  the 
multitude,  and  the  senators  in  particular,  cried 
out,  "Oua^'*,  Olympic   conqueror!   O^fa,  Pythian 
conqueror !  Augustus  !  Augustus !  to  Nero    Her- 
cules !  to   Nero  Apollo !  how  singular  ^^  in  thy 
glory  !   the  only  one  who  hath    passed   through 
the  whole  circle  of  Games,  and  come  off  victorious 
in  them  all !  tlie  only  one  from   the  beginning  of 
the  world !  Augustus,  Augustus  !  O  voice  divine  '*°  ! 
happy  are  they  that  hear  thee !"     In  many  places 
as  he  passed  along  there  were  victims  slain :  the 
streets  were  several  times  strewed  with  saffron  '*' ; 
and  birds,  ribbons,  and  confections,  were  cast  into 
them.     After  these  things  he  appointed  chariot- 
races  in   the  Circus,  whither  he  brought  all   the 
crowns  that    he  had  gained  ^'^^  and  placed  them 

35  Suet,  in  Nero.  so  Ibid.  '7  ibid. 

^^  So  itis  ii!  theoriginal,  a  word  at' exclainaticn, importing;  ai 
it  appears  from  this  passage,  the  same  as  liuzzain  English. 

S9  I"hc  word  ill  the  original  is  TIipichyiK>j;,  wliicli  cannot  be 
rendered  into  English  bnt  by  a  periphrasris, 

4<^  Alluding  to  Uie  victory  he  obtained  in  the  cnnsical  and 
poetical  ontcsts  in  the  Pythian  Games. 

•II  Sntt.  in  Nero.    Ingestseque  Aves,  Lemnisci  el  Beliaria. 

49  Dio  Cass,  in  Nero. 
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round  the  Egyptian  obelisk.    Tliese  were  in  num- 
ber one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight.' 

That  it  may  not  be  imagined  tliat  the  greatest 
part  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  magni- 
ficent procession  were  peculiar  to  Nero,  as  em- 
peror of  the  world,  I  shali  make  it  appear,  from 
several  instances,  that  Nero  was  in  all  probability 
governed,  as  to  the  ceremoLiai  of  tiiis  triumphal 
entry,  by  what  was  done  on  the  like  occasions  by 
his  brother  conquerors  of  Greece.  He  surpassed 
Ihem  undoubtedly  in  splendour  and  magniticence. 
He  had  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  enjpire,  the 
triumphalchai-iotof  Augustus,  the  preetorian  bands, 
the  knights  and  senators  of  Rome,  for  his  at- 
tendants ;  and  the  metropolis  of  all  the  world  for 
the  theatre  of  his  pomp. 

That  it  was  customary  for  the  sacred  conquerors 
to  make  their  entry  through  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  above  cited  passage 
'  of  Dio  Cass,  but  from  another  in  the  Symposiacs 
of  Plutarch  *',  where  a  reason  is  assigned  for  that 
custom,  viz.  '  That  a  city  wliich  is  inhabited  hy- 
men, who  are  able  to  fight  and  conquer,  hath  little 
occasion  for  walls.' 

Yitruvius  informs  us  -^^,  that  the  conquerors  in 
the  sacred  Games,  viz.  the  Olympic,  Pythian, 
Isthmian,  and  Nemeau,  were  accustomed  to  make 
their  entries  in  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses  ; 
and  Diodorus  Sic.  ■•'%  speaking  of  Exaenetus  of 
,.  Agrigentum,  who,  in  the  92d  Olympiad,  came  off 
victorious  in  the  Olympic  Games,  says,  he  entered 
Agrigentum  in  a  chaiiot  drawn  by  four  siorses,  at- 

•i'  See  also  Suet,  in  ^ero,      ^^  Lib.ix.  kiit.         4?  Lib.  xiii. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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tcndcil  by  a  ^reat  multitiide  of  his  fellow-cituf ., 
among  wlioiii  were  three  hundred,  mounted  ii. 
many  chariots,  (hawn  each  by  a   pair  of  A\i 
horses. 

Tliat  the  Olympic  conquerors  wore  embroiuti 
j2;armcnts,  may   be  collected   froui   a  passasjt 
Lucian '♦^' ;  though  it  is  not  so  clear  what  co! 
the   ground  of  those  garments  was  of.     Fah'  , 
thinks  they  were  at  first  of  one  colour,  either  v.i 
or  purple,  and  that  they  were  not  worked  or  < 
broidcred  till  about  the  time  of  Lncian.     But     . 
Nero,  in  the  cavalcade  above  described,  seem- 
have  been  governed   in  every  particular  l)y 
practice  of  the  Greeks  on  the  like  occasion,  ar.r 
we  find  him  dressed  in  a  pnrple  or  scarlet  ro: 
embroidered  with  stars    of  gold,  we  may    \ 
fairly  conclude,  that  a  purple  or  scarlet  robe  < :, 
broidered,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  pat- 
tern, nor  with  so  rich  materials,  was  the  triumphal 
habit  of  an  Olympic  conqueror,  before  the  times 
of  Lucian. 

Though  the  degree  of  servility  and  adulation,  to 
v»hich  the  Romans  were  at  this  time  arrived,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  carried  them  to  some  excels 
in  the  honours  paid  by  the  whole  city  of  Rome  to 
Nero  at  his  triumphal  entry  ;  such  as  burning  in- 
cense, slaying  victims,  strewing  the  streets  with 
saffron,  (lice,  as  he  passed  along;  honours  which 
might  well  be  thought  due  to  him,  whom  the  sena- 
tors in  their  acclamations  dignified,  and  as  it  were 
deified,  by  the  titles  of  Hercules  and  Apollo  ;  and 
of  wjiich   I  cannot  find  any  instances  among  the 

*^  Ik  Vi';i  renionac.  47  Agon.  lib.  ii.  c.  12. 
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Greeks  :  yet  tiie  custom  of  carrying  lighted  lamps, 
or  torches,  before  the  sacred  conquerors,  is  men- 
tioned by  Chi-ysostome  "'^ ;  and  that  of  the  whole 
city's  wearing  crowns  and  ribbons,  is  shown  by 
Paschalius  ^^  to  liave  obtained  universally,  among 
the  Greeks  in  particular,  upon  all  occasions  of 
pubhc  festivity,  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned 
these  tiiumpha!  entries  of  the  sacred  conquerors. 
In  the  same  autlior  likewise  we  may  learn,  that  it 
was  usual  to  cast  upon  the  conqueror,  as  lie  passed 
along,  herbs,  leaves,  flowers,  chaplets,  and  ribbons 
\i  or  fillets  (^7aivi«i);  which  two  hist,  viz.  chaplets  and 
ribbons,  were  sometimes  presented  to  them  on 
these  occasions  by  their  private  and  particular 
friends. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  Nero's  cavalcade  pro- 

1  ceeded  first  to  the  Capitol,  and  tlien  to  the  temple 

Ij  of  Apollo  ;  where,  doubtless,  he  ofTered  saciihces 

ij  to  Jupiter,  the  patron  of  the  Olympic,   and  to 

1  Apollo,  the  patron  of  the  Pythian  Games.     And 

i  this,  I  think,  is  highly  probable,  (though  I  cannot 

I  at  present  support  my  opinion  by  any  positive  au- 

thonties)  that  he  imitated  the  sacred  conquerors  of 

>  Greece ;  whose  triumphal  cavalcades  I  cannot  help 

considering  as  religious   processions,  ending  with 

sacrifices   of  thanksgiving,  either  to  the  tutelary 

deity  of  the  place,  or  to  the  patron  of  those  Games, 

J  in  which  they  had  gained  the  victory,  and  perhaps 

to  both.     If  we  look  upon  them  in  this  light,  and 

:  remember  at  the  same  tune  that  the  country  of  the 


■•^  Apnd.  Fab.  Agon.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 

■♦')  De  Corona,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  lib.  vi,  c.  22. 
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conqueror  shaied  with  him  in  the  glory  accnn 
from  liis  victory,  \\c  shall  be  less  surprised  at  fii 
ing  these  triumphs  accompanied  with  so  much 
lenuuty  and  pomp.     They  were  indeed  public  1 
tivals,  in  which  the  whole  state   was  concerin 
though,   I  suppose,  the  magnificence  with  wii 
they  were  celebrated,  bore  always  some  proj' 
tion  to  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  concjuen 
themselves,  or  of  their  friends,  or  to  that  degi< 
of  estimation    in   wiiicii    they    stood    with   tli*  ir 
fellow-citizens.     To  one  or  other  of  these  at  h 
they   weie  indebted  for  those  odes  which   w; 
written  puiposcly  for  them,  set  lo  music,  and  sm  ; 
by  a  cliorus  ^',  either  during  the  procession,  or    .1 
the  temples  of  the  deities,  or  at  the  sumptuous  e.;- 
tertainments  made  on  the^e  occasions^  either  by 
the   conquerors  or  their  friends.      If  neither  the 
conqueror,  nor  his  friends,  were  able  or  willing  to 
procure  a  particular  ode  in  hocour  of  his  victory, 
lie  WuS  obliged  to  content  himself  with  that  made 
by  Archilochus,  or  perhaps  with  a  part  of  it ;  as  I 
have  before  observed,  in  the  account  which  hath 
already  been  given  of  this  ode  from  the  scholiast 
of  Pindar. 

How  sumptuous  these  entertainments  (called  by 
the  Greeks  viKr^lripia,,  i.  e.  feasts  of  victory)  some- 
times were,  and  with  how  much  emulation  the 
friends  of  the  conqueror  contended  with  each 
otiier  for  the  honour  of  entertaining  him,  may  be 


50  Instances  of  wliat  I  here  advance  reiatin?  Co  the  several 
places  where  these  Odes  were  sung,  shall  be  given  in  my  ]Sotc4 
•u  the  Odes  of  Pindar. 
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*ellected  from  the  following  story  told  by  Plu- 
tarch in  the  life  of  Phocion :  Piiocns,  tlie  son  of 
that  ijreat  man, having  obtained  avictory  in  the  Pa- 
nathenean  Games,  and  being  invited  by  several  of  his 
friends  to  accept  of  an  entertiiinnient  on  tliat  oc- 
casion, Phocion  at  length  ended  the  dispute  by 
pitching  upon  one,  to  wliom  he  thought  that  pre- 
ference was  due.  But  when  he  came  to  the  feast, 
and  saw  the  extravagant  preparations  that  were 
made  for  it,  and  among  other  things  large  vessels 
filled  with  wine  and  spices,  set  before  the  guests 
when  they  came  in,  to  wash  their  feet,  he  said  to 
his  son,  '  Phocus,  why  don't  you  make  your  friend 
desist  from  dishonouring  your  victory?' 

I  shall  finish  this  account  of  the  public  entries 
of  the  conquerors,  with  observing,  that  as  among 
the  Romans  evei^  victory  did  not  entitle  a  gene- 
ral to  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  so  neither  among 
the  Greeks  did  a  victory  in  any  Gimes  (of  which 
tlie  number  in  Greece  cannot  easily  be  reckoned) 
entitle  the  conqueror  to  the  honour  of  a  public 
entry.  This  privilege  was  onfined  to  a  few  only, 
and  at  first,  probably,  to  tliose  only  which  were 
called  sacred ;  namely,  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian, and  Nemean.  The  number  of  these  Games 
(from  this  privilege,  named  Iselastici  Agones,  i.  e. 
Games,  entitling  tlie  conqueror  to  a  triumphal  en- 
try) seems  to  have  been  afterwards  increased  by 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  emperors  ^ ' ;  who,  be- 
sides that  privilege,  annexed  others  to  them  of  the 
same  kind  with  those  anciently,  and  perhaps  ori- 

Si  See  Pliny's  Epistle  to  Trajan,  Dg  Iselastkis,  with  tli« 
Emperor's  answer. 
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giiially,  appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  foursa-" 
cred  Games.  VVliat  tliesc  were,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  show. 

Tlie  most  considerable  of  these  Avas  the  stipend 
or  salary,  allotted  to  the  sacred  conquerors  by 
their  respective  cities  •,  which  became  due,  accord- 
ins;  to  the  rej^nlation  made  by  Trajan,  from  the 
time  of  their  public  entry,  and  was  continued  to 
them  for  tiie  remainder  of  their  lives.  It  appears 
indeed  by  Phny's  letter  to  that  emperor,  that  the 
conquerors  deniantled  their  salaiies  from  the  time 
of  their  {jaininn;  the  victory ;  and,  perhaps,  they 
founded  their  demand  upon  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  Gieeks.  What  their  stipends  or  salaries 
amounted  to  at  their  first  institution,  is  no  where 
said  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  fondness,  or  madness  rather,  of  the 
Grecians  for  those  sacred  conquerors  increased, 
till  tiiere  was  reason  to  appreliend  that  they  might 
become  biirthensome  to  the  public,  either  from 
their  excess,  or  from  the  number  of  tiiose  who  werd 
entitled  to  them.  To  put  a  final  stop  to  this  giow* 
ing  evil  among  his  own  people  at  least,  Solon  ^^, 
the  great  legislator  of  the  Athenians,  made  a  law, 
by  which  he  limited  the  annual  allowance  of  an 
Olympic  conqueror  to  five  hundred  drachma?,  or 
sixteen  pounds  two  shillings  and  eleven  pence  "^ ; 
that  of  an  Isthmian  conqueror  to  one  hundred 
drachma  only,  or  three  pounds  four  shillings  and 
seven-pence  ;  and  so  of  the  others  in  proportion ; 
which  by  the  way  shows  the  great  preference  giveE 
to  the  Olympic  crown. 

"  Laeit.  et  Plut.in  Solone.  •'  See  Arbuth.  Tables, 
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tu  Sparta  indeed,  from  whence  Lycurgus  had 
banished  gold  and  silver,  there  was  no  pecuniary 

,  reward  allotted  to  these  conquerors,  nor  any  public 
allowance  of  provisions,  as  there  was  in  all  the 

;  other  states  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Athens,  till  it 
was  either  changed  by  Solon  into  money,  or  rated 
by  him  at  the  sums  above  mentioned.    The  govern- 

;  ment  of  Sparta  was  calculated  for  a  military  people 
only,  and  indeed  was  more  proper  for  a  camp  tiiaii 
a  city  ;  the  rewards  were  of  the  same  kind,  rather 
honourable  than  lucrative.  What  that  was,  which 
was  conferred  upon  a  sacred  conqueror,  and  how 

I  highly  it  was  valued  by  those  enthusiastic  lovers  of 

.  military  glory,  will  appear  by  the  answer  of  a 
Spartan  5*,  who  at  the  Olympic  Games  having  been 

.  tempted  by  the  otter  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  either 
to  decline  the  contest,  or  yield  the  victory,  refused 
it ;  and  being  questioned,  after  he  had  with  mn(  K 
difficulty  subdued  his  adversaiy,  what  he  should 
gain  by  that  victory ;  answered  with  a  smile,  *  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  being  posted  before  my 
king  in  battle.' 

It  ought  not  to  be  concluded  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  Olympic  olive  was  less  valued  at 
Sparta  than  at  Athens,  or  any  other  of  the  Greek 
cities.  Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  is  by 
some  authors  said  to  have  joined  with  Iphitus  in 
restoring  the  Olympic  Games ;  which  account,  if 

•  true,  puts  this  matter  out  of  all  question ;  and  if 
false,  could  never  have  gained  credit,  had  the  S.par- 
tans  treated  the  Olympic  olive  with  contempt. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  list  of  Olympic  conqi^rors 

54  Plut.  in  Lycurgo. 
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are  to  be  found  the  names  of  several  Spart^i 
and  in  I'ausanias  an  account  of  many  statues  ei" 
ed  at  (>  ynipia  in  liononr  of  their  victnricfi  ;  but  we 
may  learn  wiiat  opinion  tlie  S[)artans  in  geneti! 
enterlained  of  the  glory  of  an  Olympic   victoi 
by  this  saying  of  a  Spartan  woman  ^^,  who,  wii 
she  was  engaged  in  a  public  j)rocession,  hean 
that  a  victory  had  been  obtained  over  tiic  eneni 
of  Sparta,  and  being  told  at  the  same  time  li;  > 
her  son  was  dead  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in 
the  battle,  instead  of  pulling  the  chaplet  from  her 
head,  and  showing  any  signs  of  grief,  gloried  in  the 
news,  and  said   to  her  companion,  '  How  much 
more  honourable  is  it  for  him  thus  to  die  in  battle, 
than  to  live  and  gain  an  Olympic  crown  !'  as  if  she 
Lad  said,  '  An  Olympic  victory  is  esteemed  the 
highest  honour;  but  I  think  it  more  glonous  for  my 
son  to  die  in  battle  fighting  for  his  country.'     And 
indeed  she  gave  the  preference  where  it  was  due. 

Another  reward  conferred  upon  the  sacred  con- 
querors was,  the  honour  of  the  first  seat  at  all  pub- 
lic spectacles.  This  prerogative  is  mentioned  in  a 
poem  written  by  Xenophanes,  and  quoted  by 
Athenaeus ;  in  which  also,  besides  an  allowance  of 
provisions,  notice  is  taken  of  a  present  ^^  made  to 
them  by  the  public,  to  serve  as  a  monument  of  their 
glory.  What  these  presents  were  is  not  said  ;  it  is 
probable  they  were  ditferent  in  different  places. 
In  Cornelius  Nepos  ^^  we  read  of  crowns  of  gold 
given  at  Athens  to  the  Olympic  conquerors  :  per- 
haps a  crown  of  gold  was  the  usual  present  of  that 

55  Pint,  in  Apophlh.  Lar. 

56  Deipn.  lib.  x.  c.  2.  arcl  ^wfov,  o  ol  5t«/y.?>uov  m. 
37  Jn  i^lcihiade. 
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city,  the  value  of  which  was  limited  by  the  law  of 
Solon  above  mentioned  .  for  that  law  may  as  well 

i  be  understood  to  relate  to  the  presents  as  to  the 
yearly  allowance  of  provisions  made  to  the  sacred 

:  conquerors :  and  it  is  evident  from  the  words  of 
Xcnophanes,  cited  by  Athena^us,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  both. 

Tlie  last  privilege  granted  to  the  sacred  con- 
querors, which  was  an  immunity  from  all  civil 
offices,  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  Roman 
emperors;  who  not  only  preserved  to  them  their 
ancient  rights,  but  added  others  from  time  to  time ; 
among  these  was  t!ie  exemption  just  mentioned,  of 
which  I  can  find  no  traces  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Neither  was  this  exemption  granted  to 
all  the  sacred  conquerors,  but  to  those  only  who 
had  gained  three  victories ;  as  appears  from  the 
following  rescript  of  the  emperors  Diocletian  and 
]\Iaximian  :  '  Athletis  ita  clcrnum^  si  per  omnem 
atatem  certtissent,  coronis  qunque  non  )ninus  trlhus 
certaminis  sacri,  in  quibiis  vel  semel  Rnmce,  seu  an- 
tiqucB  Grcecice  merito  coronati,  non  cemulis  corniptis 

I  ac  redemptis  probentur,  civilium  inunerum  tribui 
9i*!et  vacatio.'  This  rescript  is  as  it  were  the  text, 
winch  gave  occasion  to  the  long  and  learned  work 
of  Petrus  Faber,  Pierre  du  Faur,  entitled  Adonis- 
ticon  ;  which,  as  Mons.  Burette  ^^  observes,  (whose 
words  I  have  here  translated)  may  well  pass  for 
an  ample  comment  upon  a  law  conceived  in  so  few 
words. 

These  are  all  the  honours  and  privileges,  as  far 

.  as  I  can  find,  to  which  the  sacred  conquerors  were 

55  3  Mem.  sur  lei  Athletes. 
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entitled  eitlier  by  the  laws  or  customs  of  their  if 
spcctive  coiintiies.     To  these  indeed  were  some 
times  added  statues,  or  other  monuments  of  gloi 
inscriptions,  and  even  altars,  upon  which  sacrif)( 
were  offered  to  them  as  to  heroes  or  dcmi-goc' 
of  which  last  three  instances  are  recorded  in  hi^ 
tory.     Tlie  first  was  Philip  of  Crotona,  an  Oh' 
pic  conqueror,  and  the  most  beautiful  man  of  • 
time;  to  whom  the  Egestans,  after  hU  death,  ercf  i 
ed  an  heroic  monument,  and  offered  sacrifict  > :, 
though,  according  ta  Herodotus  ^',  who  relates  tiii=^ 
story,  he  seems  to  have  owed  these  extraordina:  v 
honours  rather  to  his  beauty  than  to  his  Olym:  it 
victory. 

The  second  is  Eutliymus  of  Locris,  an  afhhf 
famous   for  his  strength,   and  for  having  alw- 
come  off  victorious  in  the  ccestus  at  Olympia,  wi 
out  being  ever  vanquished.      To  this  conquc' 
were  erected  two  statues,  one  at  Locris,  the  otr 
at  Olympia,  which  were  both  struck  with  lightnni:-; 
in  one  and  the  same  day.     To  him  his  countrym:  >.i 
the  Locrians,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  a 
oracle,  offered  sacrifices  not  only  after  his  dcat  :, 
but  even  while  he  was  yet  alive :  in  ail  which  stc 
says  Pliny  ^°  the  naturalist,  who  relates  it,  noth: 
appears  to  me  so  wonderful,  as  the  gods  havr 
vouchsafed  to  appoint  these  sacrifices. 

Theagenes,  of  the  island  of  Thasus,  was  t 
third  of  these  heroes  or  demi-gods  ;  of  whose 
tions  and  victories,  amounting  in  all  to  fourt( 
hundred,  as  also  oi'  his  deification,  Pausanias  ^'  rr  - 
counts  many  wonders,  with  which  I  shall  not  trou- 

59  Terp3.  c.  47.         ^c  Lib.  i.  c.  47.         ^i  ub.  vi.  c.  11. 
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ble  the  reader.  It  is  sufricieiit  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  observe  from  that  author,  that  he  was  wor- 
shipped after  his  death,  not  by  tlie  Tiiasians  only, 
but  by  many  other  people  as  well  Greeks  as  Bar- 
barians ;  who  set  up  images  of  him  in  i!if:ny  places, 
and  ascribed  to  them  the  miraculous  power  of  heal- 
ing all  manner  of  diseases. 

As  these  honours  were  in  themselves  very  extra- 
ordinary, so  Avere  they  very  uncomir.on;  and  seem, 
if  well  considered,  to  have  arisen  rather  from  some 
■*  I  peculiar  circumstance  or  incident,  wliich  either  the 
f    superstition  of  the  people,  or  the  artifice  of  those 
c !  who  managed  the  oracles,  denominated  miraculous, 
than  from  any  opinion  commonly  entertained,  that 
'<    divine  honours  were  really  due  to  the  niPiit  of  these 
-    admired  conquerors.   They  were  indeed  al!  of  them 
I-    treated  with  great  reverence  and  distinction,  set 
f    above  all  other  mortals,  and  almost  equalled  to  the 
f  ,  ^ods,  as  Horace  intimates  in  these  words  : 
I 

J  Falmaque  nohilis 

1  Ttvrarum  Dominos  evehit  ad  Decs. 

And  witli  these  honours  and  rewards,  I  dare  say 
it  w  ill  be  thought,  they  had  more  than  sufficient 
r«ason  to  b«  contented. 
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SECTION  XVIl. 

OT  THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMER. 

Having  in  the  precedinsf  sections  given  the  best 
and  fullest  account,  that  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, of  the  original  establishment,  the  laws,  order, 
and  economy  of  the  Olympic  Games,  together 
with  the  several  honoiirs,  privilej^es,  and  rewards 
conferred  upon  the  sacred  conquerors  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  I  shall  in  this  endeavour  to  point 
out  some  of  the  principal  emoluments,  accruing  to 
the  whole  Grecian  name  from  this  great  political 
institution  ;  which,  under  the  title  and  sanction  of  a 
religious  festival,  attained  to  such  a  degree  of 
reverence  and  esteem,  as  enabled  it  to  subsist 
above  a  thousand  years;  a  duration  exceeding  that 
of  any  of  the  most  famous  empires  and  common- 
wealtiis  of  the  ancient  world.  If  during  this  long 
term^the  Grecians  do  not  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  all  the  advantages  offered  to  them 
by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Olympic  Games, 
it  cannot  from  hence  be  concluded,  that  no  such 
advantages  were  either  originally  included  in  that 
institution,  or  could  afterwards  have  been  grafted 
on  it :  since  the  Grecians,  though  they  seldom 
wanted  a  sufficient  number  of  lawgivers  and  philo- 
sophers, whose  sagacity  enabled  them  to  discover, 
as  tiieir  virtue  prompted  them  to  pursue,  whatever 
might  conduce  to  the  public  good,  paid  but  little 
deference  to  the  politics  of  those  sage  counsellors, 
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and  generally  kept  their  attention  fixed  upon  the 
particular  views,  whicli  the  separate  interests  of 
|the  several  iitile  states,  into  whicli  they  were  divid- 
ed, or  the  factioiis  wliich  rent  those  little  states 
into  different  parties,  suggested;  and  by  which 
rii(  y  were  either  so  blinded  as  not  to  see,  or  so  dis- 
jointed as  never  unaniiuously  to  concur  in  following, 
tiio>e  wise  schemes  which  tended  to  unite  them  all 
in  one  great  body,  under  one  common  name.  Such 
apparently  was  the  tendency  of  that  law  of  tlie 
Olympic  Games,  which  excluded  all  who  were  not 
Grecians  from  contending  in  them ;  as  of  that  other 
also,  which  enjoined  a  cessation  of  hostilities  among 
all  those  states  of  Greece^  \\hich  happened  to  be 
at  war  with  each  otlier,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
refused  the  liberty  of  performing  their  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter  at  Oiympia,  upon  that  his  solemn  festi- 
val. Of  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  these  laws  the 
Grecians,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  so  little  sen- 
sible, as  to  have  drawn  from  them  scarce  any  of 
those  great  advantages  which  they  were  calculated 
to  produce ;  though  they  eagerly  and  universally 
laid  hold  of  some  far  less  important,  suggested  to 
them  by  other  parts  of  this  institution.  These 
were  the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  Games ;  to  the 
conquerors  in  Vv'hich  tlie  Olympic  olive  beingoffered 
as  an  honorary  reward,  soon  kintlied  among  the 
several  states  of  Greece  such  an  emulation  and  ar- 
dour to  excel  in  all  the  various  exercises  of  which 
they  consisted,  that  there  was  scarce  a  toAvn  of  any 
note,  either  in  Greece  itself,  or  in  the  colonies  of 
Greek  extraction  settled  along  the  coasts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  in  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  islands,  in 
.  Sicily^  Vc^Ay,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  in 
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which  there  -was  not  a  gymnasium,  or  jchool 
exercise,  maiiityined  at  llie  pubhc  expense,  wiJ 
view  of  training  up  their  youth  in  a  njanner  i ' 
best  fiiitefl,  as  tlicy  imagined,  to  ii;ake  them  n- 
to  their  country.  Neitiier  were  they  withheld  f  i 
concurring  with  this  part  of  (he  great  political 
stitution  of  the  Oiympic  Games  by  the  partial  con  ' 
siderations  above  mentioned,  arising  from  the  dif 
ferent  and  inconsistent  views  ?nd  interests  of  the 
several  states,  into  wiiich  Greece  was  divided 
since,  thousi,ii  the  citizens  of  every  Grecian  state 
wereequniiy  anmitted  toconte»d,if  duJy  qualified, 
for  tijc  Olympic  crown,  yet  was  every  stale  loft  at 
liberty  to  p-jr^^ae  its  own  particular  schemes,  whe- 
ther of  anihihon  or  security,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  obedience  which  they  all  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  Olyntpic  laws ;  during  the  celebration  of? 
that  festival.  And  therefore,  as  by  training  up 
their  youth  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  several 
states  of  Greece  perceived  they  were  able  to 
quaiil'y  their  citize^is  for  obtaining  the  Olympic 
olive,  upon  which  they  came  by  degrees  to  set  a 
great,  and  perhaps  too  great  a  value,  and  render 
them  at  the  same  time  serviceable  to  tiie  common- 
wealth in  those  wars,  whether  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, in  which  every  state,  either  from  its  strength 
or  weakness,  was  almost  perpetually  engaged ;  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  gymnastic  exercises  were  so 
cultivated  and  encouraged  by  the  Grecians,  and 
came  to  be  esteemed  by  them  as  the  principal  part 
of  the  Olympic  institution.  In  which  light  I  shall 
now  consider  them,  and  begin  those  observations, 
which  I  here  propose  to  make,  on  the  utility  of  the 
Olympic  Ganaes,  by  showing  what  advantages  the 
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Greeks  in  j^eneial  derived  from  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises.    To  this  purpose  I  shall  present  the  reader 
with  a  translation  of  a  dialoirue  of  Liician,  in  which 
this  subject  is  fully  treated,  under  the  character  of 
I  Solon  the  great  legislator  of  tiie  Athenians,  and  one 
of  the  most  renowned  of  tiie  Grecian  sages.     Who 
Anacharsis,    the    other   interlocutor  in  this   dia- 
logue, was,  and  for  what  pr.rposes  he  came  into 
1  Greece,  will  appear  from  the  dialogue  itself;  w  hich 
'  I  choose  to  «ive  entire,  though  it  contain  some  niat- 
ters  not  strictly  relative  to  the  point  in  question, 
because  tliose  matters,  I  am  persuaded,  will  atlbrd 
the  reader  both  entertainment   and   instruction. 
!  The  scene  is  laid  in  Athens,  in  a  gynmasium,  or 
i  school  of  exercise  ;  an  exact  plan  and  description 
i  of  v/hicli,  from  Vitruvius,  may  l)e  seen  in  JNIercuria- 
!  lis  de  Arte  Gymnastica,  but  which  is  too  long  to 
be  here  inserted.     It  may  be  sullicieut  to  observe, 
ithat  these  gymnasiums,  or  schools  of  exercise,  were 
very  spacious  buildings  of  a  square  or  oblong  form, 
surrounded  on  tlie  outside  with  porticos,  and  con- 
taining on  the  inside  a  large  open  area  for  tlie  ex- 
ercises, encompassed  likewise  with  porticos,  cover- 
ed places  for  exercise  in  bad  weather,  baths,  cham- 
bers for  oil,  sand,  &c.  a  stadium,  and  groves  of 
trees,  Avith  several  seats  and  benches  up  and  down; 
all  contrived  for  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of 
these  who  frequented  tliem,  either  on  account  of 
exercising    themselves,    seeing    the    exercises    of 
others,  or  hearing  the  rhetoricians,  philosophers, 
and  other  men  of  learning,  who  here  read  their  lec- 
tures, held  their  disputations,  and  recited  their 
several  performances,  whetiier  in  prose  or  verse. 


or 

GYMNASTIC   EXERCISE 

A  DIALOGUE; 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  LUCIAN. 


SOLON  AND  ANACHARSIS. 

Anachursis. 

Tell  me,  Solon,  what  those  young  fellows  are 
about,  who  are  grappled  aud  locked  together  in  . 
that  manner,  and  endeavouring  to  trip  up  one  auo- ' 
ther ;  and  those  others,  who  roil  and  tumble  in  the  ' 
mud  like  so  many  hogs,  and  squeeze  aud  throttle  ' 
each  other  till  they  are  almost  strangled.  But  just 
now  I  saw  them  stiip,  anoint  and  rub  one  ano- 
ther by  turns,  very  peaceably  and  like  good  friends ; 
when  all  on  a  sudden,  and  without  any  offence 
taken,  as  I  could  perceive,  they  fell  together  by 
the  ears,  threw  their  heads  in  each  othei  s  faces,  and 
butted  like  two  rams ;  aud  now  one  of  them,  as  you 
see,  has  lifted  his  antagonist  off  his  legs,  dashed  him 
upon  the  ground,  and,  falling  upon  him,  will  not 
suffer  him  to  rise  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  drives  hira 
deeper  into  tlie  mud^  and,  twisting  his  legs  about 
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his  middle,  and  setting  his  elbow  in  his  throat, 
seems  detcnuined  to  sntfocate  him;  while  the  poor 
wretch  at  the  same  time  strikes  him  gently  on  the 
shoulder,  begging  quarter,  as  I  suppose,  and  be- 
seeching him  not  to  choak  him  in  good  earnest. 
Neither  can  I  observe,  that  they  are  in  the  least 
shy  of  dirting  themselves,  notwithstanding  their 
being  rubbed  all  over  with  oil :  and  indeed  they 
soon  hide  it  with  mud  ;  by  the  help  of  which,  and 
a  pretty  deal  of  sweat,  they  become  so  slippery, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  laughing  to  see  them  sliding 
like  eels  out  of  one  another's  hands.  Yonder  too 
are  others,  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  open  air, 
with  this  ditierence,  that  instead  of  mud  they  are 
covered  over  with  sand,  which  they  dig  up  and  cast 
upon  one  another,  while  each  seems  to  receive  it 
veiy  willingly ;  and  indeed,  like  a  parcel  of  cocks 
and  hens,  they  spread  and  throw  it  carefulW  ail 
over  their  bodies,  in  order,  as  I  suppose,  to  pre- 
vent their  escaping  so  easily  out  of  each  other's 
endjraces;  while  the  sand,  by  diminishing  and  dry- 
ing up  the  lubricity  occasioned  by  the  oil,  gives 
each  of  them  a  firmer  and  better  hold  upon  his  ad- 
versaiy.  And  now  being  sufficiently  sanded  over, 
they  fall  to  it  with  hand  and  foot,  without  either 
of  them  endeavouring  to  throw  down  his  antagonist. 
And  one  of  them  seems  to  be  spitting  out  all  his 
teeth,  with  a  wiiole  mouthftil  of  sand  and  blood, 
occasioned  by  a  terrible  blow  which  he  has  just 
now  received  upon  the  jaws.  Neither  docs  that 
magistrate  '  there  part  tliem,  or  put  an  end  to  the 
battle  (for  I  take  him  to  be  some  magistrate  or 

1  The  gymnasiarch,  or  president  of  the  gj  nin.isiiim, 
VOL.  I.  O 
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otiicr,  by  his  being  clothed  in  purple) ;  on  the  con- 
tiai y,  he  encoiira;iCS  tlicni  to  proceed,  and  praises 
tliat  fellow  who  struck  the  other  on  the  month. 
In  otlier  places  too  I  see  others  who  are  in  the 
same  manner  covered  over  with  sand,  and  who 
sprinj^  up  as  if  they  were  runninjr,  and  yet  they  re- 
main upon  the  same  spot,  and  then  leap  up  all  to- 
gether, and  kick  about  their  heels  in  the  air.  Now 
I  would  fain  know  to  what  purpose  they  do  all  this; 
for  to  me  it  appeals  so  like  madness,  that  no  one 
shall  easily  convince  me,  that  they  wIm)  do  this  are 
not  beside  themselves. 

Solon.  No  wonder,  Anacharsis,  that  these  things 
appear  strange  to  you,  considering  they  are  foreign, 
and  totally  different  from  the  manners  of  the  Scy- 
thians ;  wiio  on  their  part  have  undoubtedly  many 
customs,  that  would  in  like  manner  to  a  Grecian 
spectator  seem  as  ridiculous  and  absurd  as  those  do 
to  you.  But  satisfy  yourself,  my  friend,  there  is 
Jiotliing  of  madness  in  what  you  see;  neither  do 
those  young  fellows  strike,  tumble  in  the  mud,  and 
cover  one  another  over  with  sand,  from  a  quarrel- 
some and  abusive  spirit.  These  things  have  their 
utility  and  pleasure,  and  give,  besides,  no  small 
strengtli  and  vigour  to  our  bodies.  And  I  question 
not,  if  yon  continue  any  time  in  Greece,  as  I  snj> 
pose  you  intend  to  do,  but  you  will  shortly  make 
one  among  those  dirty  fellows,  that  are  smeared  all 
over  with  mud  and  sand;  so  pleasant  and  so  profit- 
able will  the  thing  appear  to  you. 

Aiiiu  Far  from  it,  Solon !  You  may  keep  yo«r 
pleasure  and  your  profit  to  yourselves  ;  for  if  aiiy 
of  yen  was  to  put  me  into  such  a  pickle,  he  should 
know  that  I  do  not  wear  a  sword  to  no  purpose. 
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But  tell  me,  what  name  do  you  give  to  these  tilings, 
or  what  must  we  say  these  fellows  are  doing  ? 

Solon.  This  place,  Anachaisis,  is  by  us  called  a 
gymnusiian,  and  is  dedicated  to  Apollo  the  Lyciau ; 
whose  image  you  tliere  see  leaning  upon  a  column, 
and  holding  his  bow  in  his  left  hand,  while  his  right 
hand,  bent  over  liis  head,  seems  to  denote  weariness 
and  repose  after  long  labour  and  fatigue.  And  as 
for  the  exercises,  that  are  performed  in  this  place, 
that  which  is  practised  yonder  in  the  mud  is  called 
the  pale,  or  wrestling,  as  is  that  also  in  which  those 
young  fellows  in  the  sand  are  now  engaged ;  but 
they  whom  you  see  standing  upright,  and  beating 
and  buffeting  one  another,  are  named  pancratiasts. 
Besides  these  exercises,  we  have  many  more  of  the 
hke  nature;  as  the  exercises  of  the  cajstus,  of  the 
quoit,  and  leaping.  Of  these  consist  cur  Games, 
in  which  whoever  comes  off  conqueroi',  is  deemed 
the  best  man,  and  obtains  the  prize. 

Ana.  Pray,  what  may  those  prizes  be  ? 

Solon.  In  the  Olympic  Games,  a  crown  made  of 
the  branches  of  a  wild  olive  ;  in  the  Isthmian,  of 
the  branches  of  tiie  pine  tree ;  in  the  Neraean,  of 
pavsiey ;  in  the  Pythian,  of  laurel  ^ ;  and  with  us, 
in  our  Panathenaean  Games,  a  jar  of  oil,  made  from 
the  olive  consecrated  to  Minerva.  What  do  you 
lanj,'h  at,  Anacharsis  ?  Is  it  because  you  think  these 
prizes  trifling  and  ridiculous  ? 

•^  In  the  original  it  is  ITi^Soi'  ^i  {J-t^^cc  twv  ujxv  t3  Qm, 
But  as  the  learned  nie  not  Hgreed  iipoo  the  meaning  of  |w.r,?.;t 
ia  iliis  and  other  passatjes,  and  as  a  crown  of  laurel,  in  Pindar 
and  other  authors,  is  given  to  the  conquerors  in  the  Pythian 
Game?,  I  chose  to  substitute  that  instead  of  iranMaiius  the  ahove- 
MriiiK-n  ■sv;»rds. 
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Ana.  Oil,  by  no  means,  Solon.  On  the  contraiy, 
yon  have  reckoned  np  a  parcel  of  magnificent 
prizes ;  snch  as  give  their  donors  good  reason  to 
value  themselves  upon  their  liberality  ;  and  such 
as  are  extremely  worth  all  the  pains  and  labours 
that  people  undergo  to  obtain  them. 

Solo7i.  But,  my  good  friend,  we  do  not  singly  re- 
gard the  prizes  themselves,  but  consider  tlieni  as 
tokens  and  ensigns  of  the  victory;  the  glory  at- 
tending upon  which  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
conquerors.  For  this,  all  those  who  seek  for 
honour  from  their  toils,  think  it  glorious  to  be 
kicked  and  cuffed,  since  without  trouble  it  is  not 
to  be  ol)t;iined:  on  the  contrary,  he  who  would 
attain  to  it  must  previously  undergo  many  hard- 
ships and  difficulties,  and  expect  from  his  labours 
only  an  event  so  delightful  and  advantageous. 

Ana.  What  you  call  advantageous  and  delightful, 
Solon,  is  for  these  conquerors  to  be  crowned  in  the 
view  of  all  the  world,  and  to  be  praised  for  their 
victories,  who  just  before  were  the  objects  of  pity 
and  compassion  on  account  of  their  wounds  and 
bruises :  and  yet  it  seems  they  think  themselves 
happy  if,  in  return  for  all  their  labours,  they  can 
get  a  branch  of  laurel,  or  a  little  parsley. 

Solon.  I  tell  you,  Anacharsis,  you  are  still  igno- 
rant of  our  customs  :  but  in  a  little  while  you  will 
have  another  opinion  of  them ;  w  hen  you  go  to 
our  great  festivals,  and  see  the  vast  concourse  of 
people,  and  theatres  capable  of  containing  many 
thousands  crow  ded  with  spectators,  who  all  come 
to  view  tliese  contests  ;  when  you  hear  the  praises 
that  are  bestowed  upon  the  combatants,  and  the 
conqueror  deemed  equal  to  a  god. 
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Ana.  That  very  thing,  Solon,  is  the  most  miser- 
able circumstance  of  ail,  that  they  do  not  sutier 
these  injuries  in  the  sight  of  a  few  people  only, 
^^nr  in  the  presence  of  such  a  number  of  spectators, 
nany  witnesses  of  their  shame;  who  undoubt' 
y  must  esteem  them  very  happy,  when  they  see 
tiiriu  streaming  with  blood,  or  almost  strangled 
by  their  antagonists,  for  such  is  the  felicity  that 
attends  these  victories.  But  I  must  tell  you,  Solon, 
that  amongst  us  Scythians,  if  any  man  strikes  an- 
other, throws  him  down,  or  tears  his  garment,  he  is 
grievously  fined  by  the  elders,  though  the  injury 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  but  a  few  witnesses ; 
and  not  before  such  a  multitude  of  people  as, 
you  say,  come  togetlier  at  the  Isthmian  and  Olym- 
pic Games.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  pitying 
tlie  combatants  for  what  they  undergo,  and  won- 
dering at  the  spectators,  who,  you  tell  me,  come 
together  from  all  parts  to  these  festivals,  neglecting 
their  necessaiy  business,  and  keeping  holiday  upon 
vn  better  a  pretence  than  this.  Neither  can  I  con- 
'  what  pleasure  there  is  in  seeing  fellows  beat, 
uded,  dashed  against  the  ground,  and  mangled 
by  one  another, 

Solon.  If  it  were  now  the  season,  Anacbarsis, 
either  of  the  Olympic,  the  Isttmiian,  or  the  Pana- 
tltenaRan  Games,  the  sight  of  what  passes  there 
would  instruct  you,  that  it  is  not  without  good  rea- 
son that  we  concern  ourselves  so  seriously  with 
these  matters.  For  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  give  you  so  strong  a  relish  of  the  pleasure 
arising  from  these  spectacles,  as  if,  seated  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  spectators,  you  yourself  beheld 
tlie  courage  of  the  combatants,  the  beauty  of  their 
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bodies,  their  surprising  iicaltli  jmuI  vigour,  their  ' 
mirahle  sidll,  their  indefatigable  strength,  tli 
bohhiess,  their  ardour  and  emulation,  their  unc  • 
<|uerable  resolution,  and  unwearied  application  ;. 
solicitude  to  obtain  the  victory.  I  am  certain  \ 
would  never  cciise  praising,  and  applauding,  ;r,  ; 
clapping. 

Ana.  And  laughing,  and  hooting  too,  Solon,  I  can 
assure  you.  For  all  those  fine  things  that  you  just 
now  reckoned  up,  their  courage,  their  vigour,  their 
beauty,  and  their  resolution,  1  see  all  thrown  away 
for  nothing;  not  to  rescue  their  country  from  dan^ 
$:er,  their  lands  from  pillage,  or  their  friends  and 
families  from  captivity  and  oppression.  The 
braver,  therefore,  and  the  better  these  fellows  are, 
the  more  ridiculous  they  to  suffer  such  things,  and 
endure  so  much  to  no  purpose;  to  disgrace  and  soil 
with  sand,  and  knobs,  and  svvelhngs,  the  comeliness 
and  large  proportion  of  their  bodies,  that  they  may 
be  masters  of  a  bit  of  laurel  and  wild  olive,  for  I 
never  can  forget  those  same  noble  prizes.  But  tell 
me,  are  theise  prizes  given  to  all  the  combatants  ? 

Solon,  By  no  means :  tliey  can  fall  to  the  share 
of  but  one  amongst  them  all. 

Ana.  They  take  ail  these  pains  then,  Solon,  upon 
an  uncertain  and  doubtful  prospect  of  victory, 
knowing  that  there  can  be  but  one  conqueror,  and 
many  conquered  ;  who,  poor  wretches,  must  have 
nothing  for  their  labour  but  wounds  and  bruises. 

Solon.  You  seem,  Anacharsis,  to  liave  no  idea  of 
a  well-constituted  government,  or  you  would  not 
have  thus  turned  into  ridicule  some  of  our  best  and 
wisest  customs.  But  if  ever  you  come  to  consider 
how  a  commonwealth  is  to  be  framed,  and  how  hor 
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titizens  are  to  be  ordefecl  for  tlie  best,  you  will  then 
approve  of  these  exercises,  and  the  emulation 
I  wherewith  we  endeavour  to  excel  in  them  ;  and 
.  will  understand  that  there  is  much  profit  mmgled 
with  these  labours,  though  now  you  think  them 
useless  aud  impertinent. 

Atia.  Indeed,  Solon,  for  no  other  reason  did  I 
come  from  Scythia  to  Greece,  traversing  such  a 
tract  of  country,  and  passing  over  the  broad  and 
stormy  Euxine,  but  to  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of 
the  Greeks  ;  to  observe  their  manners,  aud  study 
the  best  tonus  of  government.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, among  all  the  Athenians,  and  all  other  stran- 
gers, have  I  selected  you  for  a  friend,  out  of  regard 
to  the  reputation  I  have  heard  of  your  having  com- 
jiosed  a  set  of  laws,  invented  the  best  rules  of  life, 
and  introduced  among  your  citizens  wholesome  dis- 
ciplines aud  rejjulations ;  and  framed  inaeed  the 
whole  system  of  their  commonwealth.  Wherefore 
you  caiinot  have  so  great  an  inclination  to  instruct 
and  take  me  for  your  disciple,  as  I  siiall  have  plea- 
sure in  sitting  by  you,  even  hungry  and  thirsty  as  I 
am,  and  hearing  you  discourse,  as  long  as  you  can 
luid  out,  upon  laws  and  government. 

Sulon.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  my  friend,  to  go 
through  all  in  a  short  time;  but  you  shall  be  in- 
structed, by  degrees,  in  some  particulars,  concern- 
ing tiie  worship  of  the  gods,  the  duty  to  our  parents, 
tiie  laws  of  marriage,  dec.  And  as  to  wisat  relates 
to  our  youth,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
ordered,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  understand  what 
is  right,  are  growing  towards  men,  and  can  endure 
labour  and  fatigue,  all  this  will  I  now  explain  to 
you,  that  you  may  understand  for  wliat  purpose 
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these  exercises  liavc  been  prescrihed  to  them;  - 
whercfbie  we  oblige  thtra  to  inure  tliemsclves 
toil,  not  witli  a  view  to  the  (lames  only,  that  t: 
may  obtain  the  piizes,  tor  to  them  but  few  oul  ■ 
many  can  attain,  but  tluit  they  may  by  these  mt., 
be  enabled  to  acquire  for   themselves  and  li^ 
country  a  much  }i:reater  jiood.     There  is  a  contf 
Anacharsis,  of  another  kind,  and  of  much  n\( 
general  concern,  in  which  all  good  citizens  shot 
be  engaged;  and  a  crown,  not  made  up  of  oli\ 
pine,  or  parsley,  but  comprehending:  the  happine- i 
and  welfare  of  mankind ;  as  liberty,  private  and 
public,  wealth,  honour,  the  observation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  holy  festivals  of  our  country,  and  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  friends  and  kindred;  in 
a  word,  all  those  blessings  that  we  ask  of  heaven. 
All  these  things  are  interwoven  in  tiiis  crown,  and 
are  the  result  of  the  contest  I  speak  of;  and  to 
which  these  exercises  and  these  labours  are  not  a 
little  conducive. 

Ana,  Are  not  you  then,  Solon,  a  strange  man, 
when  you  had  such  prizes  as  these,  to  tell  me  of 
laurel,  and  parsley,  and  branches  of  wild  olive,  and 
phie  trees  ? 

Solon.  Neither  will  these  prizes,  Anacharsis,  ap- 
pear trifling  to  you,  when  you  have  heard  what  I 
have  to  say  ;  since  they  arise  from  the  same  princi- 
ple, and  are  only  lesser  parts  of  that  greater  con- 
test, and  that  crown,  that  beatific  crown  I  spoke 
of.  But  my  discourse,  I  know  not  how,  has  over- 
leaped all  method,  and  led  me  to  meution  those 
things  first,  which  are  transacted  in  the  Isthmian, 
the  Olympic,  and  the  Nemean  Games.  But,  how- 
ever, as  we  are  both  at  leisure,  and  you,  as  you 
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,  are  dcsiror.s  of  hearing,  we  may  easily  nm 
.i-k  to  the  beginiiiriir,  to  that  great  public  contest  j 
(jV  the  sake  of  which,  I  maintain,  all  these  tilings 
\\t.re  originally  instituted. 

Ana.  Better  <io  so,  Solon ;  besides,  the  discourse 
wiii  run  faster  oif  when  reduced  to  method.  And 
perhaps  1  may  be  persuaded,  in  a  little  time,  not  to 
laugh  M  hen  I  see  a  man  valuing  himself  upon  his 
olive  or  parsley  crown.  But  if  you  please,  let  us 
go  into  that  siiady  place,  and  sit  down  upon  those 
benches,  that  we  may  not  be  troubled  with  the 
Doise  of  those  who  are  hollowing  to  the  comba- 
tants. Besides,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  very 
well  bear  this  hot  scorching  sun,  darting  so  directly 
on  my  bare  head ;  for  I  thought  it  atl\  isable  to 
leave  my  bonnet  behind,  that  I  might  ntit  appear 
to  be  a  foreigner  by  n.y  dress.  It  is  now  also  the 
season  of  the  year,  in  wliich  that  hottest  of  con- 
stellations, by  you  called  the  dog-star,  sets  every 
thing  on  fire,  and  makes  tlie  air  itself  dry  and  parch- 
ing; especially  when  the  sun,  full  south  and  dnectly 
over  our  heads,  darts  upon  us  his  intolerable  beams  : 
wherefore,  I  am  surprised  to  see  that  you,  who  are 
now  in  years,  neither  sweat  with  heat  as  I  do,  nor 
seem  at  all  disturbed  at  it,  nor  look  about  for  a 
shady  place  to  get  under;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  great  ease  and  contentment  receive  the  sun. 

Solon.  These  unprctitable  toils,  Anacharsis,  these 
continual  rollings  in  the  mud,  and  these  hardships 
and  labours  that  we  endure  in  the  open  air  and  in 
the  sand,  serve  to  arm  and  fortify  us  against  the 
darts  of  the  sun  ;  and  make  us  want  no  bonnet  to 
keep  his  beams  from  our  heads  ;  but  let  us  go.  In 
this  conversation,  iiow  ever,  you  must  not  look  upon 
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all  I  say  as  law,  and  so  rest  satisfied  \vith  it ;  but 
wherever  you  sliall  think  me  wronjr,  contradict  ine 
and  set  me  right :  in  which  case  I  shall  not  fail  of 
attaining  one  of  these  two  things,  cither  thoroughly 
to  convince  you,  or  by  your  objections  to  be  my- 
self made  sensible  of  my  own  errors.  Upon  which 
occasion  the  whole  city  of  Athens  will  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  her  obligations  to  you,  since  in  in- 
structing me  you  shall  perceive  you  oblige  her; 
from  whom  I  shall  secrete  nothing,  but,  throwing  all 
into  the  public  stock,  will  say  to  the  people,  *  Ye 
men  of  Athens,  I  indeed  gave  you  laws,  such  as  I 
believed  wouhl  be  most  serviceable  to  the  state; 
but  this  strangerhcre,  (pointing  to  you,  Anacharsis,) 
this  Scythian,  who  is  a  wise  man,  hath  overthro\vn 
all  my  knowledge,  and  hath  taught  me  better  doc- 
trines and  better  institutions:  wherefore  let  him  be 
recorded  as  a  benefactor  to  your  state,  and  let  his 
statue  in  brass  be  erected  near  the  image  of  Mi- 
nerva, among  those  heroes  from  wbom  our  Athe- 
nian tribes  derive  their  names.'  And  assure  your- 
self, that  the  Athenians  will  never  be  ashamed  to 
learn,  even  from  a  foreigner  and  a  Scythian,  what 
shall  be  expedient  for  them. 

Ana.  This  is  what  I  have  always  heard,  that  you 
Athenians  were  much  gi\'en  to  irony.  For  how 
should  I,  a  wanderer,  who  liave  always  lived  in 
waggons,  perpetually  moving  from  place  to  place, 
who  never  dwelt  in  any  city,  nor  ever  saw  one  till 
now,  bow  should  I  be  able  to  discourse  upon  go- 
vernment, and  teach  a  people,  as  old  as  the  earth 
they  live  on,  and  who  for  these  many  ages  have  in- 
habited this  most  ancient  city,  under  good  ami 
wholesome  laws  ?  Much  less  can  I  instruct  thee, 
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^  Ion,  who  from  the  very  beginning,  as  they  say, 
have  applied  yourself  to  that  most  usefiii  science, 
ofknowuig  liow  a  state  may  be  best  admiuistereil, 
and  v/hat  laws  are  fittest  to  render  it  liounshing 
and  happy.  But,  however,  I  will  obey  your  orders 
?.>  a  legislator,  and  contradict  you  where  I  shall 
I  Ilk  you  mistaken,  that  I  myself  may  be  more 
L  'loughiy  informed.  But  see,  we  are  now  got  out 
o!  rhe  sun  into  tiie  shade,  and  here,  upon  these  cold 
s  ;nes,  we  may  sit  very  pleasantly,  and  with  great 
veniency.  Now  begin  your  discourse,  and  tell 
iiow,  even  from  childhood,  you  manage  and 
exercise  your  youth,  so  as  out  of  this  mud  and  these 
labours  tiiey  come  forth  good  and  valiant  men ;  as 
also  how  this  same  sand,  and  these  tumblings  and 
rollings,  can  conduce  to  make  thera  virtuous ;  for 
this  is  what  I  have  all  along  principally  wanted  to 
know.  For  the  other  matters,  yon  shall  teach  me 
as  occasion  otters.  But  pray  remember,  Solon, 
that  you  are  talking  to  a  foreigner;  by  which  I 
mean,  that  your  arguments  must  be  neither  intri- 
cate nor  long ;  for  if  they  run  into  any  length,  I 
am  afraid  I  siiai!  not  remember  the  begmning. 

Solon,  Vou  yourself,  AnacharMs,  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  when  I  become  obscure,  or  wander 
idly  and  unprofitably  from  my  subject ;  in  either  of 
which  cases  you  iiave  fail  liberty  to  interrupt  me, 
to  put  in  what  you  please,  and  to  cut  me  short. 
Eat  if  I  shoot  neither  beyond  nor  beside  the  mark, 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  object  to  the  length  of 
m<  discourse.  This  is  the  constant  practice  of  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
capital  causes.  For  when  the  judges  are  sitting 
on  the  hill  of  Mars  upon  any  trial,  relating  to  mur- 
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der,  wilful  maimin;?,  or  setting  fire  to  an  hoii- 
tlie  parlies  have  leave  to  plead,  and  speak  by  tui. 
both  the  plaiiililF  and  the  defendant  themselves, 
orators  vvliom  tliey  hire  to  plea<l  for  them.     A' 
while  they  speak  to  the  purpose,  the  court  sufir 
and  hears  thera  patiently.    But  if  any  one  pretei. 
to  make  a  long  preamble  to  his  speech,  with  a  vii 
of  inclining  the  judges  to  his  cause;  or  attenij 
to  laise  compassion  or  aggravate  matters  from  ai 
circumstance,  foreign  to  the  point  in  question 
practice  very  frequent  among  youthful  orators),  i 
ci-ycr  going  to  Inm  silences  him  forthwith,  not  v 
faring  him  to  trifle  with  the  court,  or  involve  \ 
cause  in  words;  that  the  judges  may  have  notii; 
before  them  but  the  plain  and  naked  fact.     In  IJ 
manner,  Anacharsis,  I   constitute   you  my  ju.i 
npon  this  occasion;   agreeably  therefore  to    ; 
practice  of  my  own  court,  give  me  a  patient  hear- 
ing, or,  if  yon  find  me  playing  the  orator  upon  you, 
command  me  silence.     As  long  as  I  keep  strictly 
to  my  subject,  there  will  be  no  harm,  if  I  draw  out 
my  discourse  into  some  length,  for  we  are  not  now 
conversing  in  the  sun,  that  you  need  be  uneasy 
should  I  be  a  little  tedious.    This  shade  is  thick, 
and  we  are  entirely  at  leisure. 

Ana.  What  you  observe,  Solon,  is  very  light, 
and  1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  short 
digression,  by  vvliich  you  have  acquainted  me  with 
the  practice  of  the  Areopagus ;  a  practice  truly 
admirable,  and  becoming  upright  judges  who  pur- 
pose to  give  judgment  according  to  truth.  But 
now  to  the  other  matters ;  and  since  you  have  con- 
stituted me  a  judge,  I  shall,  in  hearing  you,  observe 
the  metliod  followed  by  that  court. 
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Solon.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  for  you 
to  hear,  in  a  few  words,  what  we  understand  by  a 
city  and  citizens.  By  a  city,  then,  we  do  not  mean 
the  buildings,  the  walls,  the  temples,  and  the  har- 
bours ;  all  these  we  look  upon  as  a  khid  of  body, 
stable  and  immovable,  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  whom,  as  tlie  animating  soul, 
we  place  the  whole  power  and  authority  of  fulfil- 
ling, ordering,  connnanding,  and  preserving  every 
thing.     Upon  this  persuasion  we  take  care,  as  you 

I  see,  of  the  body  of  the  city  to  render  it  within  as 
f  beautifiil  as  may  be,  by  adorning  it  with  buildings; 

II  and  to  secure  it,  as  much  as  possible,  from  without 
(t  by  walls  and  ramparts.    But  our  first  and  principal 

concern  is,  how  to  make  our  citizens  virtuous  in 
mind,  and  strong  in  body ;  for  such  men  are  most 
likely  to  live  decently  and  orderly  together  in  time 
of  peace,  and  in  war  to  guard  the  city,  and  preserve 
it  free  and  happy.  The  care  of  them  in  their  infancy 
is  left  to  their  mothers,  their  nurses  and  tutors ;  with 
directions  to  bring  them  up  and  instruct  them  in 
all  the  parts  of  a  liberal  and  ingenuous  education. 
But  as  soon  as  they  come  to  understand  what  is 
riglit  and  commendable,  when  a  sense  of  shame, 
bashfulness,  difiidence,  and  a  love  of  virtue,  begins 
to  spring  in  their  minds ;  and  when  their  bodies  are 
become  sufficient  to  endure  toil  and  labour,  their 
joints  and  members  compact,  and  more  firmly  knit 
together,  they  are  then  taken  and  instructed  as  to 
their  minds  in  other  branches  of  learning,  and 
taught  in  another  manner  to  accustom  their  bodies 
to  hardships  and  fatigues.  For  we  are  by  no  means 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be,  either 
in  mind  or  body,  those  things  only  that  nature  made 
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US.  Either  part  ol"  us  stands  in  need  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  hy  means  of  which,  the  jjjood  that 
is  in  us  may  bo  rendered  niurli  better,  and  the  bad 
amended  and  redressed.  An  cxanjple  of  our  pro- 
ceeding may  be  taken  from  the  constant  practice 
of  gardeners,  who,  while  the  plants  are  low  and 
tender,  cover  and  fence  them  round,  to  keep  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  winds ;  but  when  their 
stems  grow  large  and  strong,  they  prune  away  their 
superfluities,  and  expose  them  to  be  shaken  and 
agitated  by  the  winds,  in  order  to  render  them  the 
more  fruitful.  To  rouse  and  exercise  their  minds, 
we  begin  w  ith  teaching  them  music  and  arithmetic, 
to  form  their  letters  in  wiiting,  and  in  reading  to 
pronounce  tliem  clearly  and  exactly.  As  they  ad- 
vance, we  rehearse  to  them  the  sayings  of  wise  men, 
the  actions  of  former  times,  and  other  useful  lessons, 
dressed  out  in  metre,  that  they  may  the  better  re- 
tain them  in  their  memories.  By  this  means  hear- 
ing perpetually  of  brave  and  virtuous  actions,  they 
are  incited  by  degrees,  and  provoked  to  a  desire  of 
imitating  them,  that  their  names  in  like  manner 
Eiiay  be  sung  and  admired  by  posterity.  In  which 
kind  of  poetry  we  have  many  pieces  written  by 
Hesiod  and  Homer.  When  they  now  draw^  towards 
an  age  fit  to  be  admitted  into  public  offices,  and  it 
becomes  expedient  for  them  to  think  of  concern- 
ing tliemselves  with  the  affairs  of  government: — bat 
these  matters,  perhaps,  are  foreign  to  my  purpose, 
which  was  to  explain  the  intention  of  the  bodily 
exercises  in  which  we  flunk  proper  to  employ 
them,  and  not  those  of  the  mind ;  wherefore  I  im- 
pose silence  upon  myself,  without  waiting  for  the 
cryer,  or  tlie  orders  of  you  my  judge ;  who  out  of 
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i  civility  and  respect,  as  I  suppose,  suffer  me  to  go 
on  prating  tlius  idly  about  matters  nothing  to  the 
purpose. 

Ana.  Teil  me,  Solon,  Latii  the  court  of  the  /b'eo- 
pagus  found  out  no  proper  punishment  for  those 
who  pass  0-.  cr  in  silence  such  things  that  are  most 
necessary  to  be  known  ? 

Soloji.  I  cannot  guess  why  you  ask  me   that 
I  question. 

I      Ana.  Because,  omitting  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
)l  particulars  relating  to  the  mind,  which  I  esteem  the 
i  most  excellent  and  the  best  worth  hearing,  you  are 
H  going  to  relate  matters  of  much  less  importance, 
i.  bodily  toils,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
'      Solon.  Calling  to  mind,  Anachai'sis,  what  was 
;  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  conversation,  I  was 
not  willing  to  wander  from  my  subject,  lest  by  say- 
ing too  much  I  should  perplex  your  memory ;  but, 
if  you  think  proper,  I  will  run  over  these  matters 
in  as  few  words  as  possible ;  leaving  a  more  exact 
disquisition  of  them  to  another  opportunity.     In 
order,  tlierefore,  to  give  tlieir  minds  a  proper  tone 
and  harmony,  v*  e  instruct  them  in  our  laws-,  which 
being  wiitten  in  a  large  and  fair  character,  are 
publicly  exposed  to  the  perusal  of  every  one,  who 
fiom  their  ordinances  may  learn  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  what  to  be  avoided.    We  then  introduce 
them    into    the   societies   of  good    and    worthy 
.  men,  (such  as  we  call  sophists  and  philosophers) 
+'    T;:  whose  conversation  they  learn  to  speak  per- 
itiy  and  properly,  to  act  fairly  and  justly,  to 

logetiier  like  fellow-citizens,  to  attempt  no 

ri.'i.Mco'jning  action,  to  pursue  what  is  commenda- 
liv ,  and  to  retrain  from  ail  kinds  of  violence,  . 
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Besides  all  this,  we  cany  tlicni  for  tlieiriiistructi '). 
into  tlie  public  tlieatrcs,  wheie  in  tlic  fables,  both 
of  ti-agedies  and  comedies,  are  set  before  tbeni  llie 
virtues  and  vices  of  former  times ;  that  they  may 
avoid  the  one  and  emulate  the  other.  To  our 
comic  writers  we  allow  the  hberty  of  ridiculiut^ 
and  abusmg  such  citizens  as  they  know  to  be  guilty 
of  any  base  or  unworthy  action.  And  this  we  do 
as  well  for  their  own  sakes,  who  by  such  kind  of 
reprimands  may  be  made  better,  as  for  the  many 
who  may  be  warned  by  their  means  to  avoid  the 
censure  due  to  the  like  offences. 

Ana.  I  have  seen  those  same  tragedians  and  co- 
medians, as  you  call  them,  Solon,  those  fellows  with 
heavy,  high-heeled  buskins,  and  robes  all  over  laced 
with  gold  ;  who  wore  most  ridiculous  visors,  with 
monstrous  gaping  mouths,  within  which  they  make 
a  most  horrid  bellowing,  and  strut  about  in  those 
odd  kind  of  shoes,  I  cannot  imagine  how,  without 
falhng:  thi^;,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  at  the  time  when 
you  celebrated  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  Your 
comedians  were  shorter,  not  mounted  up  so  high, 
and  more  like  men  ;  neither  thd  they  roar  so  loud  : 
but  their  visors  were  more  ridiculous,  and  set  the 
whole  theatre  a  laughing.  Whereas  when  those 
otlier  tall  fellows  appeared,  the  audience  listened 
to  them  with  most  dismal  faces,  pitying  them,  as  I 
suppose,  for  dragging  after  tlieni  those  monstrous 
shackles. 

Solon.  It  was  not  the  actors,  good  Anachai-sis, 
whom  they  commiserated;  the  poet  in  all  likeli- 
hood had  set  before  them  some  old  melancholy 
story,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  tragedians 
iome  doleful  speeches,  by  whicli  all  the  audience 
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svas  moved  to  tears.  You  observed,  perhaps,  at 
the  same  time,  some  people  playing  upon  tlntes, 
an.'l  others  standing  in  a  circle,  and  singing ;  Avhich 
ir.asic  and  songs,  Anacharsis,  are  by  no  ujcans  use- 
less ;  for  all  these  things  tend  equally  to  whet  and 
animate  the  minds  of  our  young  men,  and  make 
t\wm  better.  As  to  our  manner  of  exercir^ing 
their  bodies,  which  you  seemed  desirous  of  know- 
in-r,  it  is  this  :  as  soon  as  their  bodies  are  become 
a  little  compact  and  firm,  we  strip  them  naked, 
and  accustom  them  in  the  first  place  to  the  open 
air,  familiarizing  them  with  all  seasons,  that  they 
n;ay  neither  grow  uneasy  or  impatient  with  Jieat, 
nor  shrink  and  yield  to  the  extremity  of  cold : 
after  this,  we  anoint  and  mollify  them  with  oil,  to 
render  them  more  supple ;  it  being,  in  our  opinions, 
ridiculous  to  ima^^ine  that  our  bodieSj  while  they 
yet  partake  of  life,  should  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  oil,  when  leather,  that  is  nothing  but  a  dead 
hide,  by  being  rubbed  and  softened  with  it,  be- 
comes more  tough  and  durable.  On  the  other 
hand,  contriving  various  kinds  of  exercises,  and 
appointing  masters  in  each  of  them,  we  cause  our 
young  men  to  learn,  some  of  them  the  exercise  of 
the  ccestus,  others  tliat  of  the  pancratium,  that  they 
may  be  accustouicd  to  endure  paiu  and  toil  j  to 
brave  a  blow,  and  not  turn  their  backs  for  fear  of 
being  wounded :  whence  there  arise  two  very 
considerable  advantages,  for  in  the  first  place  our 
youth  by  these  means  become  more  intrepid  and 
bold  in  danger,  and  less  careful  of  tlieir  persons  ; 
:in  I  are  in  the  next  place  rendered  more  healthy 
uu:\  vigorous.  Tliose,  who  are  instructed  in  tlie 
vA<  icise  of  w^restling,  learn  from  thence   to  fall 
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without  any  hurt,  to  rise  nimbly,  to  push  and  grap- 
pie  with  tlieir  adversaries,  to  tvvi.st  and  turn  them, 
to  squeeze  tlicni  till  they  are  almost  stranj^Ied,  and 
lift  them  from  the  ground.  Qualities,  that  without 
doubt  have  their  uses  ;  the  chief  of  which  is,  tliat 
their  bodies,  thus  kept  in  continual  exercise,  become 
more  robust,  and  less  liable  to  be  injured.  The 
second  advantage,  arid  that  no  inconsiderable  one, 
is,  that  being  perfect  and  expert  in  these  matters, 
they  will  not  be  at  a  loss,  should  they  ever  liave  oc- 
casion to  make  use  of  them  in  war.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  svich  a  man,  if  he  be  grappled  with  his 
enemy,  w  ill  by  his  skill  in  tripping  more  readily 
throw  him  down ;  or  if  he  be  fallen  himself,  will 
know  how  to  rise  again  with  great  ease  and  cele- 
rity. For  all  these  exercises,  Anacharsis,  are  esta- 
blished with  a  final  view  to  that  contest  which  is 
decided  by  the  sword  ;  since  through  their  means 
we  Hatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  be  supplied  with 
better  soldiers,  especially  as  by  softening  their 
naked  bodies,  and  inuring  them  to  labour,  we  not 
only  make  them  healthier  and  stronger,  but  lighter 
also,  and  more  lithesome  to  themselves,  though 
heavier  at  the  same  time,  and  more  unwieldy  to 
their  antagonists.  You  guess  by  this  time,  I  do 
not  question,  what  sort  of  fellows  they  are  like  to 
prove  in  arms,  who  even  naked  are  w  ont  to  strike 
a  terror  into  their  enemies ;  whose  bodies  are  nei- 
ther overloaded  with  flesh,  pallid  and  unactive,  nor 
meagre,  white,  and  livid,  like  those  of  women, 
almost  putrefied  by  being  kept  always  from  the 
air,  shivering,  apt  with  the  least  motion  to  run 
down  with  sweat,  and  panting  beneath  the  burden 
of  an  helmet,  especially  if  the  sun  shines  hot,  as  he 
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O.ocs  at  present,  from  the  south.  Fhie  soldiers 
Hit  se  for  service,  who  can  neither  endure  drought 
noi  (hist ;  whom  the  sight  of  blood  throws  into 
fa^order;  and  who  die  away  with  fear  before  they 
come  within  the  reach  of  a  spear,  or  feel  the  sword 
of  tiie  enemy !  whereas  our  tawny,  smiburnt,  hard- 
favoured  youth,  that  seem  full  of  spirit,  vital  heat, 
and  manly  vigour,  have  their  bodies  in  such  proper 
order,  as  on  the  one  hand  to  be  neither  dry  nor 
shrivelled,  nor  too  stiitfed  or  heavy  on  the  other  ; 
but  keeping  them  within  due  limits  they  waste 
away,  by  sweating,  all  superfluous  and  useU  ss  flesh, 
and  strenuously  preserve,  without  tiie  mixture  of 
any  unsoundness,  whatever  conduces  to  render 
tiiem  strong  and  active.  For  these  exercises 
operate  upon  our  bodies  like  a  winnowing-fan  upon 
corn  ;  blowing  away  the  chaff  and  straw,  and  sepa- 
rating, cleaning,  and  heaping  up  the  grain;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  become  healthy, 
and  able  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  labour  and 
fatigue.  Besides,  that  such  a  one  is  a  long  time 
ere  he  begin  to  sweat,  and  is  seldom  or  never  faint. 
For,  to  return  once  more  to  our  comparison  of  the 
corn,  let  any  one  take  fire  and  cast  it  into  the  grain, 
and  into  the  chafl:'  and  straw,  I  dare  say  the  latter 
would  take  fire  nmch  the  soonest ;  while  the  former 
would  kindle  by  degrees,  neither  producing  any 
great  flame,  nor  blazing  up  at  once,  but,  burning 
slowly  and  at  bottom,  would  be  a  considerable 
time  before  it  was  all  consumed  :  such  a  constitu- 
tion of  body,  in  like  manner  attacked  by  any  toil 
or  sickness,  would  not  be  soon  affected  by  it,  or 
easily  subdued :  the  inward  parts  being  all  sound 
and  in  good  condition,  and  the  outward  so  well  for- 
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tjficd  against  all  attacks  of  that  kin<l,  as  not  easily 
to  receive  any  injury-  from  tiie  assaults  eitijer  of 
cold  or  of  the  sun  himself.  And  as  to  their  enduring 
fatigue,  a  constant  stream  of  inward  warnitij,  col- 
lected as  it  were  long  before,  and  kept  in  reserve 
against  a  necessary  occasion,  furnishes  them  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  renders 
them  almost  indefatigable :  for  their  having  pre- 
viously inured  themselves  to  toil  and  labour,  in- 
creases instead  of  diminishing  their  strength  ;  which 
by  being  agitated  constantly  grows  the  taster.  Be- 
sides all  this,  we  exercise  our  youth  in  running, 
accustoming  them  not  only  to  hold  out  through  a 
long  course,  but  to  perform  it  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition; for  which  purpose  we  endeavour  to  make 
them  light  and  nimble.  Neither  are  these  races 
performed  upon  hard  or  solid  ground,  but  in  a  deep 
sand,  which  sliding  away  and  yielding  perpetually 
to  the  tread,  allows  them  no  sure  footing,  either  to 
rise  iipon  their  feet,  or  to  set  them  down  firmly. 
They  are  exercised  also  in  leaping  over  a  trench 
perhaps,  or  whatever  happens  to  be  in  their  way  ; 
in  performing  of  which,  they  fill  their  hands  with 
great  pieces  of  lead  :  after  this  they  contend  with 
each  other  in  darting,  and  trying  who  shall  cast  his 
spear  the  furthest.  You  saw  lying  in  the  gymna- 
sium a  lump  of  brass,  circular  and  not  unlike  a 
small  shield,  but  [without  a  handle  or  thong.  You 
tried  to  take  it  up,  and  found  it  very  w  eighty,  and 
difficult  to  be  laid  liold  of  by  reason  of  its  smooth- 
ness ;  this  they  toss  into  tlie  air,  and  try  who  shall 
throw  it  to  the  greatest  distance,  and  surpass  the 
rest  of  his  competitors  ;  and  this  exercise  not  only 
strengthens  the  shoulders,  but  gives  a  spring  and 
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■V  iuour  even  to  the  extieme  parts.  Now  as  to  the 
Jiiiui  and  sand,  which  at  first  appeared  to  you  so 
Ji.;a:hty  ridiculous,  you  shall  hear,  Anacharsis, 
\'  hereibre  they  are  spread  in  the  place  of  exercise. 
The  first  reason  is,  that  the  competitors  may  fall 
s  n't  and  without  danger;  who  might  hurt  tliem- 
\  es  by  tailing  upon  hard  ground.  Tiie  next  is, 
.sromote  that  slipperiness  occasioned  by  a  niix- 
tiiie  of  mud  and  sweat,  which  made  you  Hken  them 
to  eels,  and  which  is  neither  useless  nor  ridiculous^ 
but  exceedingly  conducive,  on  the  contrary,  to 
reiider  tliem  strong  and  vigorous.  For  under  these 
circumstances  they  are  necessitated  to  take  a  fast 
•diA]  firm  hold  of  one  anofuer,  to  prevent  their  slip- 
■  ;,^,,-  away  ;  aiid  you  must  by  no  means  think  it  an 
y  matter  to  lift  fiom  the  gromid  a  man  who  is 
>-i.  over  oil,  and  mud,  and  sweat,  by  the  help  of 
which  he  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  fall  and 
gh;le  away  from  your  embraces.  All  these  things, 
as  I  said  before,  are  of  use  in  war ;  whether  it  be 
necessary  to  take  up  speedily  and  bear  out  of  the 
battle  a  wounded  friend,  or  seize  upon  an  enemy, 
and  carry  liim  oit  in  your  arms  :  for  this  reason  the 
rcises  we  propose  to  them  are  always  carried 
an  excess ;  that,  having  been  accustomed  to 
iiiider  things,  they  may  perform  easier  matters 
witii  less  difficulty.  The  sand  we  make  use  of  for 
a  quite  different  purpose,  namely,  to  take  away  the 
slipperiness  occasioned  by  the  oil ;  for  as  in  the 
mud  they  are  practised  to  hold  fast  an  adversary, 
assisted  by  the  lubricity  of  his  body  to  escape  ;  in 
the  sand  they  learn  to  get  away,  even  when  they 
are  so  strongly  and  so  firmly  held,  that  one  would 
think  it  ahnost  impossible  to  break  loose.    We  re- 
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reive  also  this  further  benefit  from  the  sand  :  for 
being  Ihrown  over  oin  bodies  when  they  are  in  a 
sweat,  it  not  only  prevents  imnioderate  peispiia- 
tion,  and  by  tliat  jneans  enabh..s  ns  to  hold  out  the 
longer,  but  keeps  us  also  from  being  injured  by  the 
winds  blowing  upon  us  while  our  pores  are  open; 
besides,  it  carries  away  with  it  all  kind  of  filth,  antl 
renders  the  body  more  sleek  and  sliining.  And  in- 
deed I  should  be  glad  to  set  before  you  one  of 
your  white-skinned  fellows,  that  has  always  lived 
inider  cover,  and  any  one  of  these,  Avho  have  been 
bred  here  in  the  gymnasiimi,  washing  off  his  mud 
and  sand,  and  ask  yow  which  of  the  two  you  wouhi 
wish  to  resemble.  I  am  confident  you  would  choose 
at  first  sight,  without  making  any  experiment  of 
the  deeds  of  either;  you  would  choose,  I  say,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  that  compact  and  well- 
ordered  frame  of  body,  rather  than  that  other  deli- 
cate complexion,  softened  and  melting  almost  with 
luxury  and  cockering,  and  looking  white,  as  well 
from  the  scarcity  of  blood,  as  from  its  retiring  all 
to  the  inward  parts. 

These,  Anacharsis,  are  the  exercises  in  which  we 
educate  our  yoiith,  and  by  the  means  of  which  we 
hope  to  make  them  strenuous  deft^uders  of  their 
country ;  under  whose  protection  we  ourselves 
may  live  in  liberty,  get  the  better  of  our  enemies 
if  they  attack  us,  and  become  so  formidable  to  our 
neighbours  round,  that  they  may  all  stand  in  awe 
of  us,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  pay  us  tribute. 
In  peace  too  we  doubt  not  but  to  find  them  the 
better  for  our  instructions ;  neither  inclined  to 
emulate  one  another  in  base  and  shameful  actions, 
nor  through  the  want  of  employment  turning  them- 
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Selves  to  riot  and  debaucli :  tliese  exercises  afford- 
ing them  continual  occupation,  and  filling  up  .ill  tlie 
vacancies  both  of  their  thouglits  and  time.  And 
in  tliis,  Anachar^is,  consists  the  public  good  and 
happiness  of  a  state,  to  have  its  youth  perpetually 
busying  themselves  in  useful  and  commendable  em- 
ployments, so  as  to  be  equally  fitted  and  prepared 
either  for  peace  or  war. 

Ana.  Therefore,  Solon,  xvlien  your  enemies  come 
to  attack  you,  smearing  yourselves  over  with  oil 
and  sand,  you  march  forth  in  that  manner  to  assault 
them  with  your  fists  :  and  most  certainly  they  have 
great  reason  to  be  afraid  and  run  away,  lest,  as 
they  stand  gaping,  you  may  chance  to  fill  their 
mouths  with  sand,  or  jumping  round  them  you  may 
get  upon  their  backs,  and  then  twisting  your  legs 
about  their  bellies,  choke  them  with  placing  your 
elbows  upon  their  throats  underneath  their  helmets. 
And  supposing  they  should,  as  they  will  undoubt- 
edly, attack  yon  with  their  bows  and  spears,  those 
weapons  can  liave  no  more  effect  upon  you,  than 
upon  so  many  statues,  because  of  your  being  so 
burnt  and  hardened  in  the  sun,  and  so  abounding 
witli  blood.  For  being  neither  chaff  nor  straw, 
you  will  not  be  soon  susceptible  of  a  wound ;  and 
if  you  should,  after  a  considerable  time,  and  with 
much  difficulty,  be  wounded,  it  must  be  a  deep  and 
grievous  gash  indeed,  that  draws  a  little,  and  but  a 
little  blood  upon  you.  This,  I  think,  is  what  you 
say,  unless  I  entirely  mistake  your  argument.  Or 
perhaps,  upon  such  an  occasion,  you  will  arm  your- 
selves with  all  the  equipage  of  your  tragedians  and 
comedians  ;  and,  if  you  go  forth  to  battle,  put  on 
their   grinning  head-pieces,   to  make    yourselves 
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terrible  to  your  cuemicp,  and  scare  them  with  yoni 
friglitful  faces.    And  piay  do  not  forget  tliose  same 
liigh-heeled  buskins,  wliich  \viil  prove  very  light 
for  you,  sliouhl  you  have  occasion  to  run  away. 
Or  if  you  are  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  escape  you,  coming  after 
them  with   such  mighty  strides.     Consider  then, 
Solon,  whetiier  all  these  pretty  things  be  not  trifling 
amusements,  fit  only  for  such  young  fellows  as 
love  idleness,  and  have  nothing  better  to  do.     To 
be  really  free  and  happy,  you  stand  in  need  of  other 
kinds  of  schools,  and  of  the  only  true  exercise, 
that  of  arms.    Neither  must  this  contest  be  carried 
on  in  sport  with  one  another,  but  with  an  enemy, 
where  danger  may  teach  you  courage.    Wherefore, 
laying  aside  your  oil  and  sand,  instruct  your  young 
men  in  the  management  of  their  bows  and  javelins : 
not  putting  into  their  hands  sucli  light  darts  as  are 
to  be  carried  away  with  every  puff  of  wind ;  but 
a  weighty  spear,  that  whizzes  as  it  flies,  or  a  stone 
that  is  as  much  as  they  can  lift;  and  a  sword,  a 
target  on  their  left  arms,  a  breast-plate,  and  a  hel- 
met.    As  you  now  are,  your  safely  seems  to  me 
owing  to  the  favour  of  some  god,  who  has  saved 
you  hitherto  from  perishing  by  the  attack  of  a  few 
light-armed  soldiers.    Should  I  now  draw  the  little 
sword  that  1  carry  here  at  my  girdle,  and  singly 
fall  upon  all  your  young  fellows  there,  I  leave  you 
to  guess  whether  I  could  not  make  myself  master 
of  the  gymnasium,  merely  by  shouting,  wliile  they 
would  ail  scamper  away,  not  one  of  them  daring 
to  look  upon  a  naked  sword ;  and  I  in  the  mean- 
time should  die  with  laughing,  to  see  them  creeping 
round  the  statues,  hiding  behind  the  pillars,  w^eep- 
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hig  aiKi  trembling.  Their  bodies  would  not  then 
appear  so  ruddy  as  you  see  tliem  at  present,  but 
turn  pale,  and  take  a  tincture  from  their  fear. 
Sueh  are  the  effects  of  your  profound  peace,  that 
you  cannot  stand  tlie  sight  even  of  the  plume  of  an 
hostile  helmet. 

Solon.  The  Thracians,  Anacharsis,  who,  headed 
by  Eumolpus,  made  war  upon  us,  and  those  Ama- 
zonian horse  of  yours,  who  under  the  conduct  of 
Hippolita  attacked  our  city,  and  all  those  other 
people  who  have  tried  us  in  the  lit^-ld,  never  spoke 
of  us  in  tins  manner :  neither,  my  good  friend, 
ought  you  to  have  imagined  that  we  go  out  unarm- 
ed to  battle,  because  our  youtli  perform  their  exer- 
cises naked,  in  ^vhich  as  soon  as  they  are  perfect  we 
teach  them  the  management  ot  tiioir  arms ;  and 
they  handle  them,  I  can  assure  you,  not  a  whit  the 
worse  for  having  learned  the  olsier. 

Ana.  And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  school  in 
which  you  teach  the  exercise  of  arms ;  for  I  have 
«een  nothing  like  it  in  the  city,  though  I  have  been 
all  over  it  ? 

Solon.  But  if  you  continue  among  us  for  any 
time,  Anacharsis,  you  a\  ill  find  that  every  man  is 
well  furnished  with  arms,  which  we  make  use  of 
when  there  is  occasion,  as  well  helmets  as  capari- 
sons and  horses,  and  horsemen  too  ;  almost  one 
fourth  part  of  the  citizens  consisting  of  horsemen. 
Though  we  think  it  needless  in  time  of  peace 
always  to  carry  arms  and  wear  a  sword.  On  the 
contraiy,  whoever  is  discovered  with  arms,  either 
in  the  city  or  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  is 
liable  to  be  fined.  You  Scythians,  iudetd,  are  to 
be  excused  for  going  always  armed,  considering 
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that  yon  not  only  dwoll  in  an  open  conntrj, 
which  you  are  pt'rpctually  exposed  to  sudden  i 
vasJons  and  surprises,  but  are  constantly  at  w 
witli  one  anotliei-.  An  enemy,  before  you  ii 
aware,  may  fail  upon  yon  in  your  sleep,  drai^  \ 
out  of  your  wagijons,  and  cut  your  throals,  Tims 
your  mutual  distrust  of  one  another,  and  your  nut 
livinj;  toj^ethcr  under  any  certain  laws  or  govern- 
ment, makes  it  necessary  for  you  always  to  carry 
arms,  tliat  they  may  always  be  in  a  readiness  to  de- 
fend you  in  case  of  an  attack. 

Ana.  You  deem  it  therefore,  Solon,  quite  need- 
less to  v.ear  a  sword  when  there  is  no  occasion,  and 
are  for  saving  your  arms  lest  they  should  be  spoiled 
by  handling;  for  which  reason  you  lay  them  up 
carefully  (ill  you  want  to  use  them ;  and  yet,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  it  by  any  urgent  reason, 
you  exercise  and  batter  the  bodies  of  your  young 
men,  exhaust  them  with  continual  sweatings,  and 
prodigally  pour  into  the  dirt  and  sand  that  strength, 
which  you  ought  to  husband  and  reserve  against  a 
necessary  occasion. 

Solon.  You  seem,  Anacharsis,  to  consider  bodily 
strength  in  the  same  light  as  you  do  wine,  or  water, 
or  any  other  liquid  ;  and  to  be  afraid,  lest  in  the 
agitation  of  these  exercises  it  should  leak  out  of 
the  vessel  imperceptibly,  and  leave  us  nothing  but 
a  hollow,  dry,  and  empty  body.  But  the  case  is 
quite  otherwise ;  the  more  you  draw  it  olt  in  exer- 
cises, the  faster  it  tlows  in  ;  according  to  the  fable 
of  the  Hydra,  (if  you  have  ever  heard  it)  who  in  the 
room  of  one  head  that  had  been  cut  otf,  had  always 
two  others  immediately  sprouting  up.  A  body  in- 
deed never  inured  by  labour,  nor  braced  by  cxer- 
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Cise,  and  tlmt  has  not  a  sufficient  strength  of  con- 
stitution, ^voukl  quickly  be  impaired  and  destroyed 
by  toil.  }5etvveen  which  and  the  former  there  is 
the  same  ditl'erence  as  between  a  fire  and  a  lamp ; 
the  former  i^  kindled  and  increased,  and  set  into  a 
blaze,  by  the  same  blast  of  wind  by  which  th.e  lat- 
tei-,  for  want  of  being  sustained  by  a  due  supply  of 
fuel,  is  soon  extinguished. 

Ana,  I  do  not  rightly  understand  you,  Solon  ; 
your  arguments  are  too  subtle,  and  require  a  more 
accurate  attention,  and  a  sharper  penetration  than 
I  am  master  of.  But  this  I  would  fain  know,  what 
is  the  reason  that  in  The  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pytiiian, 
and  your  other  Games,  at  which,  you  tell  me, 
there  is  always  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  see 
tlie  youth  perform  their  exercises,  you  never  have 
a  combat  of  armed  men ;  but  bring  them  there 
naked,  for  the  spectators  to  see  them  kicked  and 
cuffed  about,  and  then  to  the  conqueror  you  give  a 
branch  of  laurel  or  w  ild  olive  ?  The  reason  why 
you  do  this  is  certainly  worth  knowing. 

Solon.  We  imagine,  Anacharsis, . that  they  will 
apply  themselves  w'ith  more  eagerness  to  their  gym- 
nastic exercises,  if  they  see  those  who  excel  in  them 
honoured  upon  these  occasions,  and  proclaimed 
conquerors  in  the  presence  of  all  Greece.  For  the 
same  reason,  a'^  they  appear  there  naked,  they  take 
care  that  they  may  not  be  disgraced,  to  have  their 
bodies  in  good  order,  and  to  render  themselves  iu 
all  respects  worthy  of  the  victory  :  neither  are  the 
prizes,  as  I  said  before,  mean  and  trifling :  to  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  the  spectatoi-s,  to  be  distinguished 
aiid  pointed  out,  as  a  man  that  has  proved  himself 
the  best  among  all  the  youth  his  rivals,  is  surely  no 
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inconsiderable  reward.  Hence  also  many  of  iiif. 
spectators,  who  are  of  an  ai;c  proper  for  tliese  ex- 
ercises, and  whose  hearts'  are  ni)t  a  little  aniniulotl 
with  these  things,  retnrn  hoirfe  enamoured  of  toil 
and  virtue.  Ami  indeed,  Atiacharsis,  if  you  take 
out  of  human  life  the  love  of  filory,  what  viitue 
can  a  man  expect  to  fin<i,  or  wlio  will  be  fond  of 
performing?  any  sj)lendid  action  ?  And  now  you  may 
be  able  to  form  some  judgment  to  yourself,  what 
sort  of  men  they  are  like  to  prove  in  arms,  and 
fighting  for  their  countiy,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  gods,  who,  for  the  sake  of  an  olive 
or  a  laurel  crown,  contend  even  naked  with  so 
much  eagerness  for  the  victory.  AVhat  would  you 
say,  if  you  beheld  the  battles  of  our  quails,  and  our 
fighting  cocks,  and  the  no  sniall  earnestness  with 
which  we  attend  to  them.  You  would  laugh  most 
assuredly,  especially  when  you  were  informed,  that 
we  do  this  in  obedience  to  a  law,  by  which  all  our 
youth  are  ordered  to  be  present,  and  to  view  these 
little  birds  maintaining  the  battle  to  their  latest 
gasp.  Neither  is  it  ridiculous,  coDsideriug  that  in 
the  meanwhile  there  steals  imperceptibly  into  our 
hearts  a  certain  promptitude  to  face  danger,  that 
we  may  not  show  ourselves  less  generous  and  less 
intrepid  than  cocks,  and  vieid  the  victory  through 
an  inability  to  bear  wounds,  and  toil,  an  J  hardships. 
But  far  be  it  from  us  to  make  trial  of  our  youth  in 
arms,  and  see  them  wounding  one  another ;  for  be- 
sides that  it  is  ba.Uarousandsavage,  it  would  be  very 
ill  husbandry  indeed,  to  massacre  thus  in  sport  our 
best  men,  whose  valoiu-  might  better  be  employed 
against  an  enemy.  But  since  you  tell  me,  Ana- 
charsis,  that  you  intend  to  travel  over  all  Greece, 
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■fenember  when  you  come  to  Laccdsemon,  not  to 
Hngli  at  the  Spartans,  r.or  conclude  that  they  arc 
^pouring  in  vain,  when  you  behold  tliem  in  the 
Hpeatre  fighting  and  banging  one  another  for  a  ball, 
or  in  a  place  encompassed  on  all  sides  with  water, 
dividing  themselves  nito  two  battalions,  and  attack- 
ing each  other  naked,  till  either  the  tioops  of  Her- 
cules, or  those  of  Lycurgus,  (for  so  those  two  bat- 
talions are  called)  drive  the  other  ont  of  the  inclo- 
sure,  or  force  them  into  tlie  water.  After  which 
there  is  peace  between  them,  and  no  man  strikes  a 
blow.  But  niore  particularly  have  a  care  of  laugh- 
ing, when  you  see  the  children  whipped  at  the 
altar,  and  streaming  down  w  ith  blood,  tlieir  fathers 
and  tiieir  mothers  being  present  all  the  wliile,  and, 
instead  of  grieving  at  such  a  sight,  urging  their 
children  with  threats  to  bear  the  lashes,  beseeching 
them  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible  against  the 
pain,  and  endure  tlieir  miseries  with  courage.  x4nd 
indeed  many  have  died  under  the  trial,  disdaining 
to  give  out  in  the  presence  of  their  relations  while 
they  had  any  life  left,  and  to  show  any  weakness  for 
their  bodies :  and  in  honour  of  these  have  the 
Spartans  erected  statues  at  the  public  charge. 
Wherefore,  when  you  see  all  this,  conclude  not 
that  they  are  mad,  nor  say  that  without  any  neces- 
sity they  torment  them.selves,  not  compelled  to  it 
either  by  a  tyrannical  master  or  an  enemy.  Lycur- 
gus, their  legislator,  could  without  doubt  have 
given  many  good  reasons,  why  he  chose  to  afflict 
them  in  this  manner,  having  no  intentions,  either 
as  an  enemy  or  ont  cf  ill-will,  to  waste  and  con- 
sume their  yculh.  His  design,  on  the  contrary, 
was  to  render  those,  upon  whom  was  to  depend 
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the  safety  of  their  country,  as  liardy  and  brave  a« 
possihle,  and  superior  to  all  kinds  of  evil.  And 
certainly  you  yourself  may  well  ima<;ine,  without 
being  told  it  by  Lycurf,Mis,  that  sucii  a  Spartan,  ii 
he  should  happen  to  betaken  by  the  enemy  in  war, 
would  never,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  lash,  di- 
vulge the  secrets  of  his  country :  but,  smihng,  would 
endure  the  torture,  and  strive  with  the  executioner 
which  should  be  first  tired. 

Ana.  Pray,  Solon,  was  Lycurgus  himself  scourg 
ed  in  his  younger  days,  or  did  he  produce  these 
pretty  youthful  inventions  of  his  at  an  age  that 
excluded  him  from  undergoing  them  himself? 

Solon.  He  framed  his  laws  in  his  old  age,  after 
his  return  from  Ciete,  where  he  had  resided  for  a 
considerable  time,  having  heard  tliat  the  Cretans 
were  governed  by  excellent  laws,  given  them  by 
Minos,  the  sou  of  Jupiter. 

Ana.  Why  then,  Solon,  do  not  you  follow  the 
exdmple  of  Lycurgus,  and  scourge  your  youth,  for 
these  are  wholesome  things,  and  worthy  your 
imitation  ? 

Solon.  ]5erause,  Anacharsis,  tlie  exercises  we 
have  arc  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  of  our  ov,n 
growth  ;  and  we  do  not  think  fit  to  borrow  from 
strangers. 

Ana.  That  is  not  the  reason ;  the  tnith  is,  you 
are  sensible  what  it  is  to  be  scourged  naked,  with 
your  hands  raised  up  above  your  head,  and  that 
without  any  benefit  accruing  from  it,  either  to 
yourself  or  your  country.  Wherefore  if  I  should 
happen  to  be  at  Sparta,  at  the  time  of  their  per- 
forming these  disciplines,  the  people,  I  doubt,  will 
immediatelv  knock  me  on  the  head  for  laughing  at 
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these,  fools,  who  sufter  themselves  to  be  whipped 
like  a  parcel  oi"  kn.ives  and  thieves.  And  to  say 
itruth,  a  government  that  can  allow  of  such  ridicu- 
Icus  things  stands  in  need  of  a  good  dose  of  helle- 
bore. 

Solo7i.  Think  not,  however,  my  good  fnend,  be^ 
cause  you  plead  without  an  adversary,  of  prevail- 
ing au:ainst  them  in  their  absence,  and  condemning 
thcin  unheard.  You  will  find  men  in  Sparta  able 
to  repij'  to  your  objections,  and  give  you  a  reason- 
able account  of  their  proceedings.  But  since  I 
(have  gone  through,  at  your  request,  many  of  our 
customs,  which  however  you  seem  not  entirely  to 
approve,  it  cannot  sure  be  thought  unreasonable, 
if  I  desire  you,  in  return,  to  explain  to  me  the 
manner  in  which  you  Scythians  exercise  your 
youth  ;  what  schools  you  have  for  their  education, 
and  how  you  make  them  good  and  valiant  men. 

Ana,  Your  request,  Solon,  is  very  reasonable : 
you  shall  have  an  account  of  our  Scythian  customs, 
plain  and  simple  ones  perhaps,  and  very  much  dif- 
fering from  yours ;  for  we  do  not  so  much  as  strike 
a  man  a  blow  upon  the  face,  such  cowards  are  we. 
But  be  they  as  they  will,  you  shall  hear  them.  If 
you  please,  however,  we  will  adjoiun  our  conversa- 
tion till  to-morrow,  that  I  may  not  only  think  at 
leisure  upon  what  you  have  said,  but  muster  up  in 
my  own  mind  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.  For  the 
present  let  us  finish  here,  for  it  grows  toward 
evening. 


From  what  is  set  forth  under  the  character  of 
iSolon  in  tr.e  preceding  dialogue,  the  reader  may 
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perceive  with  what  view  the  founders  of  the  Olym- 
pic Games  proposed  tlieir  oHve  clraplet  as  a  reward 
to  those  who  excelled  in  any  of  the  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. How  well  they  were  seconded  by  tiie 
legislators  and  governors  of  the  several  states  of 
Greece,  may  be  collected  from  the  great  honours, 
privileges,  and  immunities  bestowed  on  the  sacred 
conquerors  in  tiieir  respective  countries  ;  all  which 
demonstrate  the  ingh  opinion  entertained  by  all  the 
Grecians  of  the  utility  of  the  gymnastic  exercises. 
Of  this  Plato  himself  was  so  sensible,  that  he  de- 
livers it  as  his  opinion,  that  every  well-constituted 
republic  ought,  by  offering  prizes  to  the  conquer- 
ors, to  encomage  ail  such  exercises  as  tend  to  in- 
crease the  strength  and  agility  of  the  body,  as  highly 
useful  in  war.  That  such  was  the  general  tendency 
of  the  gymnastic  exercises  will  easily  be  admitted  ; 
and  that  the  two  qualities  just  mentioned  were 
very  proper  to  be  cultivated  in  a  soldier,  will,  I 
believe,  as  easily  be  allowed  by  those  who  consi- 
der the  manner  of  fighting  practised  among  the 
Grecians.  Their  armies  for  many  ages  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  infantry ;  cavalry,  either 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  horses,  or  from  their 
ignorance  in  managing  them,  having  been  late  in- 
troduced among  them,  as  I  have  before  observed. 
Their  arms  were  swords  and  spears,  bows  and  slings 
being  not  of  general  use.  Hence  in  all  their  bat- 
tles the  two  armies  came  always  to  a  close  engage- 
ment, in  which  strength  and  agility  of  body  could 
not  but  be  greatly  serviceable  to  every  soldier  in 
particular,  antl  to  tJie  whole  army  in  general,  as 
well  for  offence  and  defence,  as  for  other  purposes; 
snch  as  seizing  en  au   enemv,  or  bearing  off  a 
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wounded  friend,  expressly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
dialogue  of  Lucian.  This  whole  matter  is  set  in 
its  proper  light  by  Plutarch,  iu  his  Symposiacs  ',  or 
table-talk. ;  where,  in  answer  to  the  question, '  Which 
was  the  most  ancient  of  the  gynuiastic  exercises?' 
started  by  some  of  the  company,  he  observes,  that 
as  they  were  all  originally  copied  from  what  was 
practised  in  war,  and  intended  to  prepare  and  fit 
men  for  it,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  boxing  was 
the  first,  wrestling  the  second,  and  ruiniing  the  last; 
since,  in  a  battle,  the.  first  business  of  a  soldier  is  to 
strike  and  ward ;  the  next,  when  the  armies  come 
to  a  closer  engagement,  and  fight  hand  to  hand,  is 
to  push  and  throw  down  tlie  enemy ;  the  last  to 
pursue  or  fly.  And  he  tells  us,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Thebans  were  said  to  have  been  indebted 
to  their  superior  skill  and  practice  in  the  art  of 
wrestling, for  the  famous  victory  obtained  by  them 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Leuctra.  An  exercise 
in  which,  as  we  learn  from  another  passage  in  the 
same  author^,  Epaminondas, as  soon  as  he  conceiv- 
ed the  generous  design  of  freeing  his  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  took  care  to  have  his  feilow- 
citizens  well  instructed,  frequently  matching  tiieni 
with  Spartans,  and  taking  occasir.ii  from  tlieir  vic- 
tories in  the  gymnasium,  to  encourage  them  not  to 
dread  those  adversaries  in  the  field,  whom  they 
had  found  to  be  so  much  inferior  to  them  iu 
strengtli. 

The  Greeks,  as  1  have  said,  were  distributed  into 
several  petty  independent  states,  whose  strength 
and  security  depended  wholly  upon  the  number  of 

'   Lib.  ii.  Quatst.  5.  -  In  Pelopida, 
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inpn,  which,  tipon  occasion,  they  were  able  to  hi  ihl' 
into  the  field.  The  i)rincij)al  object  therefore  ot' 
every  government,  was  to  make  that  number  ;is 
large  as  possible.  To  this  end,  as  no  one  was  < 
enipted  from  serving  his  country  in  war,  every  i 
of  free  condition  (for  slaves  were  not  admit  < 
into  their  armies  unless  on  very  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies) fr(;m  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  from 
his  youth  trained  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  by  them 
was  jud<:ed  most  conducive  to  that  purpose  3  that 
is,  in  learning  and  practising  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises :  by  which,  though  they  were  not  directly  in- 
structed in  the  management  of  their  arms,  yet  they 
were  inured  to  toil,  and  rendered  hardy,  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  active:  qualities  which,  however 
little  regarded  among  us  at  present,  were  by  the 
wisest  men  among  the  Grecians  esteemed  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  soldier.  And  indeed  this  attention 
to  the  rendering  the  bodies  of  their  citizens  healthy 
and  robust,  was  by  some  of  them  carried  even  to 
a  vicious  excess ;  so  far  as  to  lead  them  to  neglect 
or  overlook  some  other  matters,  of  at  least  equal, 
if  not  superior  importance  to  a  well-constituted 
government :  instances  of  which  might  easily  be 
produced  from  the  famous  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
and  even  from  the  no  less  famous  commonwealth 
of  Plato  :  in  both  which  many  absurdities,  inde- 
cencies, and  immoralities,  even  of  a  veiy  heinous 
nature,  were  allowed  of,  merely  for  the  sake  of  fur- 
nishing the  state  witli  a  race  of  strong  and  healthy 
citizens. 

But  in  pursuing  this  point  of  the  g\mnastic 
exercises,  esteemed  so  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  ' 
for  that  reason  so  cultivated  and  encouraged  in  all  . 
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the  great  Games  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  those 
celebrated  in  everj'  state  and  city,  the  Grecians  at 
length  tell  into  an  error,  into  which  many  states 
and  communities,  as  well  as  private  people,  both 
before  and  since  have  fallen,  even  in  matters  of 
more  serious  concernment.    They  came  to  mis- 
take the  means  for  the  end.      For  by  overrating 
the  victories  obtained  in  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  rewarding  the  conquerors  with  greater  honours 
than  were  in  reason  due  to  them,  they  in  time 
caused  those  victories  to  be  considered,  by  the 
multitude  at  least,  as  the  final  objects  of  their 
ambition.     Whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  numbers 
;  among  them,  instead  of  being  made  good  soldiers, 
[  became  only  eminent  Athletes ;  and  that  course  of 
f  ed;;cation,  which  was  set  on  foot  with  a  view  of 
making  every  man  useful  to  Ids  country,  tended  to 
!  render  many  not  only  useless  on  those  occasions,  in 
I  which  the  exigencies  of  the  commonwealth  might 
:  require  the  assistance  of  all  it?  members,  but  even 
:  burdensome  to  the  public  :  every  city  being,  if  not 
by  law,  at  least  by  a  custom  grown  in  length  of  time 
alent  to  a  law,  obliged  to  maintain  the  gym- 
:C  conquerors  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.     But 
this  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  heaviest  inconve- 
nience  that  arose  from  the  too  great  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  Athletes:  by  which  term  I  under- 
stand those  who  followed  and  practised  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  as  a  science  and  profession  :  an 
abuse  which  began  in  Greece  a  little  before  the 
times  of  Plato,  as  we  learn  from  Galen  \  who  every- 
where inveighs  most  bitterly  against  it :  insomuch 

»  Ad  Thrasjbul.  c.  3  5. 
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that  he  will  not  allow  the  athlotic*  art  a  place 
anions  those  which  are  styled  liberal,  and  even  re- 
fuses it  the  hon(/Viral)le  title  of  gymnastic  ;  a  title 
in  which  some  people  affected  to  dress  it  otit.  '1  lie 
reasons  of  the  indi;ina1ion,  which  this  learned  phy- 
sician ex[)resses  against  the  Athletes,  are  princij)ally 
founded  on  the  pernicious  eft'ects  of  the  regimen 
observed  by  theni,  many  of  which  he  enumerates  ; 
and  concludes  all  with  saying,  that  mankind  ought 
to  hate  and  detest  a  profession,  the  excellency  of 
which  consists  only  in  disorderinij  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  body,  and  riniiing  that  kind  of 
strength  and  vigour,  which  qualifies  a  man  to  be 
useful  lo  iiis  country,  by  mtroducini;one  of  another 
kind,  which  can  only  tend  to  make  him  a  burden 
to  it.  He  adds,  that  upon  many  occasions  he  had 
found  himself  a  great  deal  stronger  than  some 
Athletes  of  eminence,  who  had  gained  several 
prizes:  this  sort  of  men,  continues  he,  not  being 
fit  to  undergo  either  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  or 
those  of  war,  and  still  less  proper  for  civil  employ- 
ments, or  the  toils  of  agriculture  :  in  short,  neitlier 
good  for  counsel  nor  execution. 

Euripides,  in  one  of  his  satnical  pieces,  a  frag- 
ment of  which  is  preserved  by  Athenapus  %  speaks 
of  the  Athletes  with  the  same  virulence  and  con- 
tempt: and  Plutarch  conipares  them  to  the  pillars 
of  a  gymnasium,  as  well  for  tlie  qualities  of  their 
minds,  as  for  those  of  their  bodies  ;  and  in  one 
place  ^  he  confesses,  that  nothing  had  so  much  con- 
tributed to  the  effeminacy  and  servility  of  the 
Greeks,  as  this  abuse  of  tlie  gymnastic  exercises, 

4  See  Wons.  Burette's  1  Mem.  sur  les  Allik tes:. 

5  Deip.  lib.  x.  c  2.  ^  De  Saiit.  tuenda. 
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which  had  rendered  them  unfit  for  mihtary  duty, 
and  liad  caused  them  to  prefer  the  qualities  of  an 
excellent  Athlete  to  those  of  a  ijood  soldier. 

But  I  must  here  repeat  what  I  hinted  at  in  ano- 
ther place,  on  occasion  of  a  passage  there  cited 
from  the  same  author,  in  his  life  of  Philopcemen, 
tiiat  this  heavy  charge  against  tlie  Athletes  falls 
with  the  greatest  weight  upon  those,  who  exercised 
themselves  in  the  ca?stus  and  pancratium ;  tJieir 
re-imen  being  the  most  liable  to  all  the  pernicious 
consequences  enumerated  by  Galen,  and  the  most 
opposite  to  that  of  a  soldier. 

But  without  taking  into  the  account  all  the  in- 
conveniences just  now  insisted  on,  in  many  of 
which  the  Athletes  were  joint  sufferers  with  the 
state,  it  was  certainly  a  considerable  prejudice  to 
the  public,  to  have  any  number  of  men  called  off 
from  their  own  occupations  and  affairs,  from  all 
duties  civil  and  military,  from  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, not  to  mention  the  study  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  to  the  practice  of  a  profession, 
in  wliich,  to  arrive  at  any  perfection,  they  must 
consume  their  youth,  their  health,  and  fortune,  and 
become  chargeable  to  their  friends  and  country 
(over  which,  says  Laertius  '',  they  seem  by  their 
victories  to  triumph,  rather  than  over  their  antago- 
nists), and  by  which  they  contributed  to  the  lower- 
ing the  value  of  a  crown,  originally  intended  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  only,  who  by  the  same 
qualities,  which  entitled  them  to  it,  were  rendered 
serviceable  to  their  country  :  a  crown,  for  the  ob- 
taining of  which,  however  glorious  and  sacred,  a 

7  In  Solon. 
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inan  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  spirit,  mij^ht  w 
disdain  to  enter  the  liits  vvitli  a  professed  priz' 
fighter.     And  by  these  means  were  all  the  salutar . 
views  of  those,   who  first   instituted   the   publi 
Games,  in  great  measine   disappointed:  and  ti. 
benefits  naturally  growing  out   of  a  proper  ai, 
moderate  use  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  converts 
into  mischiefs  by  the  intemperate  and  short-sight; 
folly  of  the  Greeks;  who,  to  borrow  a  raetaphoi 
from  Pindar,  neglecting  the  mark,  and  aiming  to 
throw  their  arrow  too  far,  over-strained  and  broko 
the  bow.     An  evil,  vvliich  seems  to  have  been  foi  < - 
seen  and  provided  against  by  Solon  and  Lycurgu  , 
the  wise  lawgivers  of  their  two  greatest  common- 
wealths, Athens  and  Laceda^mon.    The  former  or 
whom,  by  liiniting  the  reward  of  an  Olympic  coi; 
queror  to  no  very  considerable  sum,  endeavours i 
to  check  the  immoderate  ardour  of  his  couutiymen 
for  the  gymnastic  exercises;  and  the  latter  not 
only  forbade  his  Spartans  to  contend  in  the  casing 
and  pancratium,  but  by  rewarding  a  victory  in  the 
Olympic  Games  with  a  military  post  of  honour, 
made  it  necessary  for  those,  who  aspired  to  the 
olive  crown,  to  qualify  themselves  for  obtaining  it 
in  such  a  manner,  as  might  render  them  at  tiie 
same  time  worthy  of  the  honourable  rank  annexed 
to  it. 

These  abuses,  however,  did  not  grow  up  all  at 
once ;  and  probably  did  not  arrive  at  the  vicious 
excess  above  described,  till  the  Grecians,  having 
Leen  first  subdued  by  the  jNIacedouians,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  lest,  together  with  their 
liberty,  ever}'  sentiment  of  true  virtue  and  glory ; 
and  having  lio  worthier  an  object  than  one  of  th« 
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four  sacred  crowns  left  them  to  contend  for,  turned 
!  all  their  ambition  and  application  to  the  obtaining 
I  an  honour,  which,  in  the  most  flomishing  periods 
of  Grecian  liberty  and  glory,  had  ever  been  re- 
I  garded  with  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration. 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  evident  from  the 
aiuhorities  above  cited,  and  the  reasons  before 
given,  that  the  gymnastic  exercises  were  for  many 
a^es  considered  as  beneficial  to  the  public  ;  and  so 
liiiuoubtedly  they  were,  while  they  were  kept 
vvithin  due  bounds,  and  directed  to  the  purposes 
ftir  which  they  were  origiualiy  intended ;  in  which 
point  of  view,  ail  political  institutions,  systems  of 
VL  iigion  and  government,  and  the  prevailing  ciLStoms 
and  mamicrs  of  any  people,  ought  piincipally  to 
be  considered  by  eveiy  one,  who  is  desirous  of 
searcliing  out  their  original  causes,  and  drawing 
any  advantages  from  the  wisdom  of  remote  ages 
and  distant  countries  ;  the  abuses  in  any  of  these 
being  generally  to  be  charged  upon  tiie  ignorance 
or  corruption  of  after-limes;  and  never  to  be  urged 
as  arguments  against  the  proper  use,  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  were  at  first  received,  and  after- 
wards  continued  and  maintamed. 

I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  point  out  some 
furti<er  advantages  of  a  civil  nature,  arising  from 
tiie  gymnastic  exercises  ;  one  of  which  was  hinted 
at  in  the  preceding  dialogue.  This  is  the  employ- 
ment furnished  by  their  means  to  the  idle  of  all 
ages  and  conditions.  By  the  idle  I  do  not  mean 
the  indolent  and  slothful,  but  those  who,  either  on 
account  of  their  youth,  or  for  other  reasons,  were 
not  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  state  ;  those, 
whom  a  competent  supply  of  all  the  necessaries  ol 
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life  exempted  from  labour  and  business;  and  tlm 
whose  occupations  allowed  them  any  considers, 
portion  of  vacant  time.     Such  citizens,  and  of  si 
there  is  always  too  lar^e  a  number  in  every  p(.| 
Ions  and  wealthy  conmiunity,  are  always  daneeron 
to  the  peace  and  order  of  a  conmionwealth  ;  whir  I., 
merely  for  want  of  something  to  do,  they  are  tf 
apt  to  disturb  and  break  by  riotous  and  factK 
enormities.     To  these  the  gymnasiums,  or  scho(,.; 
of  exercise,  erected  in  every  city,  and  fumislu d 
with  masters,  &c.  at  the  public  cost,  were  aiw•a^s 
open ;  and  thither  they  were  encourajred  and  in- 
vited to  resort,  not  only  from  the  influence  of  a 
prevailing  fashion,  which  had  made  the  learning  the 
gymnastic  exercises  a  part  even  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, or  the  hopes  of  attaining  one  day  to  the  great 
honours  and  rewards  bestowed  upon  the  conquerors 
in  the  sacred  Games,  but  even  upon  the  score  of 
amusement  and  health:  there  being  many  exercises 
taught  and  practised  in  those  schools,  which,  though 
not  admitted  into  the  public  Games,  were  nevei- 
tiieless    of  great  and   frequent  use,  and  tended 
equally  with  those  of  which  I  have  been  hitherto 
speaking,  to  render  the  bodies  of  the  piactitioneis 
iiealth}',  vigorous,  and   active.      These  Avere  the 
several  kinds  of  dances ;  some  or  other  of  which 
were  constantly  introduced  on  all  occasions  of  fes- 
tivity, private  and  public,  as  marriages,  religious 
festivals,  &c.  and  were  performed  by  a  chorus,  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  citizens.    Those 
calculated  principally  for  amusement  were  several 
sports,  performed  with  balls  of  different  sizes.     Of 
all  which,  comprehended  likewise  under  the  general 
name  of  gymnastic,  the  curious  reader  may  find  a 
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^  particular  account  in  three  pieces  written  by  Mons. 
le  Burette,  and  printed  in  tlie  second  volume  of 
i[^  Memoires  de  Literature  de  1' Academic  Royale 
i-i  des  Inscriptions,'  <!tc.  Of  these  several  exercises 
IS  ]  the  physicians  likewise  took  advantage,  frequently 
1,   prescribing  one  or  other  of  them  to  their  patients, 

0  in  such  proportions  as  their  different  cases  required ; 

1  as  may  be  seen  in  Mercuriali?,  and  others.  The 
S  uses  indeed  last  mentioned  were  only  collateral,  nei- 
I  ther  proceeding  by  direct  consequence  from  tlie 
i  Games,  nor  immediately  relating  to  them.  But  as 
.    the  gymnastic  exercises  owed  the  great  vogue  and 

reputation  which  they  acquired,  principally  to  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  the  other  three  institutions  of 
the  same  kind  ;  and  as  the  gymnasiums,  w  ith  all 
their  apparatus  of  masters  of  several  sorts,  baths 
hot  and  cold,  open  and  covered  places  for  exercise, 
&c.  were  originally  founded  and  maintained,  with 
a  view  of  preparing  the  Ascetics  for  those  Game?, 
we  may  very  fairly  place  to  their  account  ail  the 
profit  accruing  to  the  public  from  every  species  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises,  and  from  all  the  vaiious 
uses  of  the  gijmnasium :  w  hich  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  state  hospital,  where  that 
great  branch  of  physic  called  prophylactic,  or  pre- 
ventive, so  much  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  though 
entirely  neglected  by  the  moderns,  was  practised 
with  great  success  on  all  the  members  that  com- 
pose the  body  politic;  which,  by  the  re;:imen  there 
prescribed,  not  only  found  its  natural  health,  vigour, 
and  spirits  fortified  and  augmented,  hut  was  kept 
from  falling  into  many  dangerous  maladies,  proceed- 
ing from  idleness  and  luxury,  those  morbid  pnnci- 
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pies  of  political,  as  welJ  as  natural  corruption  and 
dissolution. 

Antl  tliis  leads  nic  to  considei-  another  point  of 
no  small  importance ;  namely,  tiic  temperance  and 
sobiicty,  which  all,  who  aimed  at  any  eminent 
proficiency  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  were  neces- 
sitated to  observe.  This  is  taken  notice  of  t>y 
Horace  in  these  verses  : 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  conti/igere  metam, 
Multu  tuiitj'ecitque  flier  ;  sudai'it,et  alsit ; 
Abstinuit  venere  et  vino  ^. 

A  youth,  wlio  hopes  tlio'  Olympic  prize  to  gain. 
All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain ; 
The  extremes  ot  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove, 
And  shuu  the  weakening  joys  of  wine  and  love. 

Iraiicls. 

And  to  this  St.  Paul  alludes,  in  his  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  ^  (in  whose  territory,  and  undei* 
whose  direction,  the  Isthmian  Games  were  cele- 
brated) in  the  following  passage:  '  Know  ye  not 
that  they,  who  run  in  the  stadium,  or  foot-race, 
run  all,  and  yet  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ?  so 
run  therefore,  that  ye  may  obtain.  Moreover, 
every  one  that  contendeth  in  the  Games  (tra?  ^s  o 
aywvti^o/xsvoj)  is  temperate  in  all  things.  They  in- 
deed, tiiat  tliey  may  obtain  a  corruptible  crown ; 
but  we,  an  incorruptible.  Wherefore  I  for  my 
part  so  run,  as  not  to  pass '°  undistinguished  (i5,-  s?c 

8  Art.  Poet.  ver.  41G.  9  C.  ix.  ver.  25. 

'°  cor  i/y.  al-'iXwg  maj'  also  signify  in  this  place,  as  if  I  wai 
not  misfcen  not  unobserved,  i.  e.  as  if  T  was  in  the  prescncu 
of  the  judge  ot  the  Games,  and  of  a  great  number  of  spectators. 
But  this,  as  wtll  as  other  parts  of  my  translation  of  this  p-issagc, 
1  submit  to  the  more  learned  reader. 
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aSriXu:),  SO  tight  {'ejvKlivu),  not  as  beating  the  air 
(i.  €.  practising  in  a  feigned  combat,  -witlioiit  an 
adversary),  but  I  bruise  and  mortify  my  body 
{v'TToj-ioi^aj)  and  bring  it  under  subjection,  lest 
after  having  served  as  a  herald  (Kr,f'j^c<,r)  to  others 
(by  introducing  tliem  into  the  Christian  stadium)  I 
myself  should  come  olf  without  honour  and  appro- 
bation (a^oxtjuo,-  y/vw/xai).'  Though  there  are  but 
two  expressions  in  this  passage  that  relate  to  the 
point  in  question,  yet  I  thougiit  proper  to  translate 
the  whole,  that  I  might  show  and  explain  the 
several  allusions  to  the  Games,  here  made  use  of 
by  St.  Paul ;  and  make  tlie  reader  understand  the 
full  force  of  the  argument  urged  by  him  upon  the 
Corinthian  converts,  to  incite  tijem  to  the  practice 
of  those  virtues,  which  (he  tells  them)  would  be 
rewarded  with  a  crown  of  everlasting  glory  ;  and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  a  fading  and  perishable 
crown,  were  practised  by  their  unbelieving 
brethren. 

To  what  a  degree  of  strictness  these  latter  car- 
ried their  temperance  and  continency  of  all  kinds, 
with  regard  especially  to  the  two  pleasures  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  women  and  wine,  may  be  seen  in 
many  instances  collected  by  Faber",  to  whom  I 
refer  the  reader :  and  how  much  those  virtues  may 
be  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  their  bodies  (to  say  nothing  of  their 
minds)  may  easily  be  conjectured,  from  the 
wretched  and  deplorable  etitcts  occasioned  by 
their  contrary  vices ;  of  which  every  one's  expe- 
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many  examples  among  people  of  all  ranks  and  coi> 
ditions  in  this  debaiiclied  and  luxurious  age. 

But  as  this  stiict  temperance  was  necessary  only 
to  tliose,  who  were  ambitious  of  excelling  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  so  it  may  be  imagined  to  have 
been  observed  by  a  very  small  number ;  but  if  it 
be  remembered,  tliat  besides  the  four  sacred  Games 
so  often  mentioned,  there  were  others,  almost  in- 
numerable, of  the  same  nature,  celebrated  in  every 
Giecian  town  and  city,  in  which  the  prizes  were 
some  of  them  lucrative,  and  all  of  them  honourable, 
it  may  on  tlie  contrary  be  presumed,  that  the  num- 
ber of  those,  who  aspired  to  the  honour  of  a  victory 
in  any  of  these  Games,  was  pretty  considerable ; 
especially  before  the  athletic  art  came  to  be  em- 
braced and  followed  as  a  profession :  consequently 
many  people  in  every  Grecian  state  were  for  many 
ages  kept  sober,  temperate,  and  chaste,  at  least  to 
a  certain  degree,  by  the  mere  influence  of  an  am- 
bition, whicli,  through  the  encouragement  of  the 
public,  and  by  the  various  means  of  gratifying  it, 
offered  to  people  even  of  thelowest  condition,  may 
not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  almost 
universal :  and  this  could  hardly  fail  of  rendering 
those  virtues  fashionable,  and  thereby  recouiniend- 
ing  them  to  the  practice  of  all  those,  who  seek  for 
no  other  rule  of  life  but  the  example  of  others.  It 
may  not  indeed  be  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  ex- 
actly to  determine  how  far  this  influence  operated ; 
and  I  may  perhaps  be  thought,  by  some  people,  to 
have  given  it  a  larger  sphere  of  action,  than  either 
reason  or  history  will  justify.  All,  therefore,  that 
I  shall  at  present  insist  upon  is,  that  the  gymnastic 
exercises,  from  the  several  causes  above  assigned, 
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must  have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  tliC  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  Greeks,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  extensiveness  and  care,  with  wiiich 
they  were  cultivated  and  enconrageil. 

As  a  fartlier  di^couragment  to  vice  and  immo- 
rality, the  reader  may  l)e  pleased  to  recollect,  that 
no  one,  who  was  guiity  of  any  flagrant  or  no- 
torious cnnie,  or  was  depraved  in  his  morals, 
could  be  admitted  to  contend  for  the  Olympic 
crown,  however  otherwise  well  qualified  to  obtain 
it.  To  this  end  every  candidate,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Games,  was  conducted  along  the  stadium 
by  a  herald,  who,  with  a  loud  voice,  demanded 
whether  there  was  any  person  in  all  that  numerous 
assembly,  who  could  accuse  such  a  one  (naming 
his  name,  <S^c.)  of  any  crmie  ;  or  charge  him  with 
leading  a  profligate  and  vicious  life  ;  neither  was  it 
sufficient  for  the  candidate  himself  to  have  a  clia- 
racter  fne  from  any  gross  and  scandalous  imputa- 
tion, unless  he  could  also  in  some  particular  points 
clear  those  of  his  parents  and  ancestors,  by  show- 
ing there  was  no  bastardy  nor  adultery  in  his 
lineage,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  section. 
The  sanctity  of  the  Olympic  Games,  considered 
as  a  religious  festival,  undoubtedly  gave  occasion 
to  this  strict  inquiry  into  the  characters  of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  contend  in  them  :  and  in 
this  particular,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  probable 
the  example  set  by  the  Eleans,  was  followed  by 
the  superintendants  of  the  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
I  Nemean  Games,  all  which  were  esteemed  in  like 
I  manner  sacred.  And  ^o  indeed  were  all  tlie 
Games,  tiiose  at  least  that  were  celebrated  at  cer- 
tain and  stated  periods,  throughout  Greece;   of 
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wliicli  the  number  was  very  considerable,  tbong! 
the  title  of  sacred  seems  to  have  been  appropriatec 
by  way  of  eminence  to  the  four  above  mentioned 
Now,  if  it  be  supposed,  (and  I  see  no  reason  wh) 
it  may  not  be  supposed)  that  every  man  of  an  in. 
famous  and  vicious  character  was,  upon  that  ac 
coimt,  exchided  as  a  profane  person,  from  con- 
tending  in  any  of  these  Games,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  was  founded  in  religion,  it  must  be  al 
lowed  that  these  institutions  could  not  but  h;\\e 
checked  in  some  degree,  and  for  some  time,  the 
growth  of  vice  and  immorality  among  the  Gre- 
cians ;  weeds  so  natural  to  the  human  soil,  that  it 
requires  the  greatest  attention,  and  the  utmost 
force  of  culture  ;  that  is,  not  only  good  laws,  but 
a  strict  and  diligent  execution  of  those  laws,  to 
keep  them  under.  The  laws  of  the  Olympic  in- 
stitution were  good  ;  by  which  I  mean,  w  ere  cal- 
culated for  the  service  of  the  public.  And  if  they 
failed  of  their  proper  effects  for  want  of  having 
been  duly  executed,  we  are  not  to  regard  and  cen- 
sure them  as  useless,  till  we  can  find  a  country  or 
a  society,  in  which  the  administration  of  the  laws 
comes  up  to  the  intention  of  the  legislator. 

I  have  here  purposely  omitted  saying  any  thing 
of  the  equestrian  Games ;  having  in  those  sections, 
which  treat  of  the  horse-races,  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  utility  of  that  part  of  the  Olympic 
institution,  by  showing  that  it  was  intended  to 
encourage  the  breed  and  management  of  horses  ; 
of  which  noble  and  useful  animal  there  was  for 
many  ages  a  great  scarcity  in  Greece.  What  suc- 
cess it  met  with,  may  in  some  measure  be  col- 
lected from  some  instances  produced  above,  of 
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m  tiie  great  number  of  chariots  contcndins;  at  one 
time  in  the  Olympic  hippodrome.  Whether  the 
edl  equestrian  candidates  ^vere  snlyected  to  the  public 
lij  inquiry  into  their  characters,  mentiolied  above,  I 
cannot  positively  say,  though  1  think  it  most  pro- 
bable tliit  they  were :  since  the  reasons  taken 
from  the  sanctity  of  that  religious  festival  aliect 
them  equally  witli  the  iiymnastic  candidates.  But 
this  point  I  shall  leave  with  the  reader ;  and  now, 
having  shown  how  much  vice  in  general,  as  well  as 
what  particular  species  of  it,  was  checked  and 
discountenanced  by  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
by  some  laws  of  the  Olympic  institution,  I  shall 
proceed  to  point  out  what  virtues,  or  what  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  were  encouraged  and  inculcated 
by  others.  In  enumerating  these,  I  shall  pass  over 
such  as  properly  belong  to  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  of  which  sufficient  notice  hath  been  already 
taken,  such  as  temperance,  fortitude,  patience,  &c. 
and  confine  myself  to  speak  of  those  only,  which 
have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  Olympic 
Games. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  love 
of  glory,  which  (to  use  the  words  of  Solon  in  the 
foregoing  dialogue)  '  if  you  take  away  out  of 
human  life,  what  virtue  shall  we  have  left  among 
us  ?  and  who  will  be  ambitious  of  performing  any 
splendid  action  ?'  How  powerful  an  incentive  the 
love  of  glory  is  to  all  generous  and  noble  deeds,  is 
sensibly  experienced  by  great  and  ingenuous 
minds  ;  and  may  easily  be  evinced  by  numberless 
instances  in  the  ancient  histories  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  :  among  whom,  as  glory  was  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole  reward  of  ail  virtue,  civil  as  well  a« 
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military,  so  was  the  sense  and  love  of  glory  per- 
petually stjinnlatecl  and  inflamed  in  the  breasts  oi 
men  of  all  orders  and  degrees,  by  many  marks  of 
honour  bestowed  on  the  deserving; ;  such  as  the 
several  military  crowns,  supplications,  ovations, 
triumphs,  statues,  medals.  Sec.  among  the  Romans: 
and  among  the  Grecians,  statues,  inscriptions, 
crowns,  sometimes  of  gold,  with  many  other  testi- 
monies of  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  the 
public,  difl'ering  according  to  the  different  cus- 
toms, or  genius,  of  each  particular  state.  Of  the 
same  kind  was  the  Olympic  olive,  the  Pythian  ] 
laurel,  &c.  which,  having  no  intrinsic  value  in 
themselves,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  conquerors, 
but  merely  as  emblems  and  evidences  of  their  vic- 
tories, and  as  such  entitling  them  to  the  esteem 
and  applauses  of  their  countrymen.  By  the  mean- 
ness of  these  prizes,  therefore,  were  the  Grecians 
given  to  understand,  that  praise  and  glory  were 
the  proper  recompenses  of  worthy  actions.  A 
doctrine  indeed  which  great  and  worthy  minds 
alone  can  perceive,  by  the  inward  light  of  their 
own  native  virtue  ;  but  which,  by  the  force  of  edu- 
cation and  example,  may  be  inculcated  into  narrow 
and  groveling  spirits,  till  by  degrees  it  becomes 
the  lavourite  sentinjent  even  of  a  whole  people ; 
and  men  of  all  ranks,  orders,  and  professions,  from 
the  king  to  the  lowest  servant,  and  the  most  in- 
considerable subject  of  the  state,  shall  think 
themselves  well  paid  for  any  service  done  the  pub- 
lic (and  even  the  meanest  in  some  shape  or  other 
may  be  serviceable  to  the  public)  by  any  mark  of 
honour  bestowed  upon  them  on  that  account.  A 
recompense  so  cheap,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
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tfricacious,  and  so  productive  of -excellencies  of 
nil  kinds,  that  they,  who  ne^ilect  to  make  use  of 
it  ill  the  administration  of  a  commonwealth,  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  no  sense  of  it  them- 
selves ;  to  know  little  of  the  true  arts  and  ends  of 
governmeut,  and  not  to  deserve  to  be  intrusted 
with  it. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  passage  from 
Herodotus'^  who,  in  his  history  of  the  famous  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  against  the  Grecians,  relates 
the  followmg  incident,  which  happened  when  that 
[mighty  king,  attended  by  millions,  was  now  far 
ii  advanced  into  Greece. 

*  Some  Arcadian  fugitives,  being  in  great  want 
df  provisions,  came  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
king,  and  being  admitted  into  his  presence,  were 
interrogated  by  the  Persians,  and  particularly  by 
one  person  ;  who,  among  other  questions,  asked 
them,  What  the  Grecians  were  then  doing?  to 
which  they  answered,  That  the  Greeks  were  at 
tkat  time  celebrating  the  Ohanpic  festival,  and 
exhibiting  a  spectacle  of  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
Games.  Being  again  asked,  What  was  the  prize 
for  which  the  several  antagonists  contended  ?  they 
replied,  A  chaplet  of  wild  olive.  Upon  which 
Tigranes,  the  son  of  Artabanus,  broke  out  into  aa 
exclamation,  which,  though  intei-preted  by  the 
king  as  the  effect  of  cowardice,  was  certainly  au 
.  indication  of  a  brave  and  generous  mind.  For 
hearing  that  the  prize  contended  for  by  the  Gre- 
cians was  a  cliaplet,  and  not  any  pecuniary  re- 
ward, he  could  no  longer  keep  silence,  but  in  the 

^'  Lib.  Anii.  c.  25. 
I  "     VOL.1.  R 
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hearing  of  all  the  Persians,  said,  Alas,  Mardonin^  ! 
against  what  kind  of  men  liave  you  led  us  here  '  j 
fight!  men,  who  engaire  in  a  contest  with  e;u  ii 
other,  not  for  gold  and  silver,  but  only  for  a  sui^. - 
riority  of  virtue  and  glory  !' 

Another  great  motive  to  virtuous  and  noble  nc- 
tious,  suggested  to  the  candidates  for  the  Olynijuc 
elive,  and  through  them  reconmjended  to  all  tiu; 
Grecians,  was  a  due  regard  to  the  reputation 
their  families  and  countries.  This  was  intima 
by  the  custom  of  joining  to  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate, both  before  the  contest  and  after  the  vic- 
tory, the  name  of  his  father,  together  with  that  of 
the  city  or  country  where  he  was  born,  or  to 
which  he  at  that  time  belonged.  By  which  cm- 
tom  the  close  union  and  connection,  which  natuie 
and  reason  had  made  between  a  son  and  father,  a 
citizen  and  the  state,  was,  as  it  were,  ratified  and 
declared  by  the  authority  and  voice  of  the  public  ; 
and  every  man  w  as  taught  to  consider  himself  not 
as  a  single  and  independent  individual,  but  aa 
making  part  of  a  family  and  society  ;  to  whom,  as 
participating  in  some  measure  of  his  glory  or  dis- 
grace, he  was  accountable  for  his  good  or  bad  de- 
meanour. That  the  consideration  just  mentioned 
is  capable  of  operating  very  powerfully,  both  in 
restraining  men  from  infamous  actions,  and  excit- 
ing them  to  good,  needs  not  here  be  proved.  The 
fjrce  of  it  is  felt  and  understood  by  all,  and  fre- 
quently urged  as  a  topic  either  of  encouragement 
or  dehortafion,  even  in  common  and  ordinary  life ; 
in  which,  if  it  is  of  any  efncacy,  as  it  often  is,  it 
ought  surely  to  affect,  in  a  much  stronger  man- 
ner, all  persons  of  a  noble  and  illustrious  parec- 
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t'jge,  and  all  the  members  of  any  city,  society, 
or  kinj^dom,  that  make  a  considerable  ti;:ure  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  especially  on  great  and  public 
occasions :  as  in  a  battle,  for  instance,  in  wliich 
every  individual  ought  to  remember,  tiiat  the 
honour  of  iiis  country,  as  well  as  his  own  in  parti- 
cular, that  of  his  famiiy,  or  of  the  corps  to  which 
he  belongs,  is  interested  in  his  behaviour ;  the 
glory  of  a  victory,  anrl  tiie  disgrace  of  a  tiefeat, 
being  generally  placed  to  the  accoimt  of  the 
wiiole  nation  ;  and  the  valour  or  cowardice  of  a 
people  too  often  niea'^nred  by  that  of  their  troops, 
who  in  those  cases  are  looked  upon  as  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance,  in  wiiicli  a 
single  man,  tiiough  not  acting  in  any  public  cha- 
racter, may  yet  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  honour 
or  discredit  to  his  country:  and  this  is  ilie  circum- 
stance of  a  man  travelling  into  foreian  nations; 
where,  thougli  himself  and  his  family  may  happen 
both  to  be  equally  unknown,  his  countiy  may  not. 
In  this  case  he  will  be  considered  only  in  a  na- 
tional light,  if  I  may  so  speak  ;  and  a  general  cha- 
racter of  his  countrymen  will  be  formed,  from  the 
specimen  he  is  supposed  to  give  of  it  in  his  parti- 
cular manners  and  behaviour.  In  this  situation 
many  of  the  candidates,  those  especially  who  came 
from  remote  Grecian  colonies  settled  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  &c.  must  in  some  sort 
have  appeared  in  the  Olympic  stadium;  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  public  theatre, 
where  every  private  Grecian  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  producing  and  signalizing  himself, 
and  his  own  particular  city,  town,  and  family,  in 
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the  presenco  of  all  Greece.  From  whence,  tlioii 
neither  of  them  siiould    have    j^ained  any   oti; 
immediate  advantage,  besides  that  of  being  drawi 
out  of  obscurity,  and  made  known  to  the  rest  hi' 
their  bretinen,  yet  a  foundation  was  here  laid  for 
many   more  ;  a  spirit  of   enmlation,    a  sense   (jf 
glory,  and  a  zeal   for  tlie  hoiiour   of  the  publir, 
which  is  always  increased  by  every  new  accession 
of  reputation  acquired  to  it,  w^as  infused  into  ; 
the  members  of  the  community  :  who   rejoif , 
with  their  fellow-citizen  on  these  occasions,  a 
bestowing  upon  him  public  maiks  of  distinct! 
both  felt  and  acknowledged  at  the  same  time,  tliat 
the  glory  of  any  one  nieinber  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  the    whole   body  3    and    were    thereby 
taught  insensibly  to  regard,  in  all  their  actions,  the 
dignity  and  service  of  the  state.     A  principle,  to 
which,   in  conjunction    with    the  love   of  glory, 
spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  article,  may  prmcipally 
be  asciibed  all  the  virtue,  valour,  wisdom,  with 
many  excellencies  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  adorn 
and  dignify  the  Greek  and  Roman  name.    By  both 
which  people,  but  more  generally  by  the  former, 
were  these   two   gTeat  principles,  so  fruitful    in 
merit  of  all  sorts,  cultivated  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  care,  and  by  many  various  methods  dis- 
seminated throughout  all  orders  and  professions  of 
men. 

Concord  and  union  among  themselves  was  also 
plainly  insinuated,  and  strongly  recommended  to 
all  the  different  people  of  Greece,  by  another  law 
of  the  Olympic  Games;  that,  I  mean,  by  which 
all,  who  were  not  of  Greek  extraction,  were  ex- 
cluded from  couteudiug  in  them.      By  this  law 
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tliey  were  reminded  of  their  being  brethren,  and 
incorporated  as  it  were  into  one  nation,  under  one 
common  name.  Had  due  attention  been  paid  to 
this  wise  and  politic  ordinance,  under  the  sanction 
of  which  they  were  invited  to  meet  together  every 
fifth  year,  in  order  to  join  in  sacrificing  to  one  and 
the  same  deity,  the  co:nmon  fatlier  and  protector 
of  the  whole  Grecian  name ;  and  in  celebrating 
G  imes,  in  which  all  Grecians,  and  only  Grecians, 
Nvere  equally  admitted  to  contend,  for  a  crown 
equally  reverenced  by  them  all :  to  this  ordinance, 
I  say,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  band 
of  union,  had  due  attention  been  paid  by  the  se- 
veral states  into  which  the  Grecians  were  distri- 
buted, they  need  not  have  dreaded  either  the 
Koman  commonwealth  or  the  Persian  monarchy : 
tne  latter  of  which  was  checked  and  humbled 
more  than  once,  and  at  length  entirely  subdued,  by 
no  very  considerable  part  of  the  Grecian  bodyj 
and  the  former  prevailed  over  them  more  by  means 
of  the  intestine  feuds  and  divisions,  which  had  for 
many  ages  weakened  and  disjointed  the  forces  of 
Greece,  than  from  their  own  intrinsic  strength, 
from  any  superiority  either  in  valour  or  in 
itarj'  skill,  which  the  Romans  possessed  over 
titeir  Grecian  antagonists.  But  what  avail  the 
most  salutary  laws,  or  the  best  framed  systems 
of  ecovernment,  without  a  sufficient  authority  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  tiie  one,  and  to  keep 
together  the  several  parts  of  the  other,  to  giv« 
each  its  proper  motion,  and  to  make  them  all 
concur  in  one  operation,  and  mutually  unite  their 
forces  to  strengthen  and  support  the  common 
cause?  This  was  always  wanting  to  the  Greeks, 
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who  never  but  once,  as  I  can  lemfmbcr,  acted  in 
concert  under  the  direction  of  a  single  person ; 
and  that  was  in  tlieir  very  early  times,  when  they 
lived  not  in  commonwealths,  but  under  limited 
monarchies  ;  I  mean  in  tlieir  expedition  against  the 
city  of  Troy,  under  Agamemnon,  who  seems  to 
have  been  invested  with  no  other  powers  but  such 
as  were  barely  necessary  for  the  general  of  an 
army  ;  and  to  have  been  raised  to  that  authority, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  bting  principally  con- 
cerned in  a  war  undertaken  solely  to  revenge  an 
injury  done  to  his  family  in  the  person  of  his  bro- 
ther Menelaus.  In  the  Persian  war  indeed,  the 
chief  command  both  by  land  and  sea  was  yielded 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  pretensions  to  it 
were  founded  more  upon  their  own  pride,  and 
submitted  to  rather  from  the  pressing  necessity  of 
the  times,  than  the  strength  and  greatness  of  their 
repubhc.  The  Athenians,  who  had  as  good,  and 
perhaps  a  better  claim  to  it,  acquiesced  for  that 
time  under  the  superiority  thus  allowed  to  Sparta; 
and  to  this  they  were  induced,  by  a  generous 
concern  for  the  common  liberty  of  Greece,  for 
which,  to  do  them  justice,  they  always  showed 
a  more  disinterested  regard  than  their  rivals  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  and  upon  that  occasion  contri- 
buted more  to  preserve  it.  But  no  sooner  were 
the  Persians  driven  out  of  Greece,  and  Athens 
a  little  recovered  from  the  ruinous  condition  to 
which  tliat  war  had  reduced  her,  than  almost  all 
the  little  states  of  Greece,  properly  so  called, 
fell  into  a  civil  war,  occasioned  by  a  dispute  be- 
tween those  two  powerful  republics  for  dominion 
and  sovereignty;  which,  had   it   been  originally 
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lodged  in  either,  or  in  one  single  person,  and  li- 
mited by  just  and  equal  laws,  might  not  only 
have  guarded  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  any 
foreign  invader,  but  even  have  extended  their 
empire  farther  than  it  \vas  carried  by  the  arms  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  By  such  an  autlioiity,  at 
least,  all  the  intestine  fends  and  civil  wars  might 
have  been  prevented,  which  so  miserably  lia- 
rassed  the  Grecians  all  the  time  that  they  conti- 
nued to  enjoy,  under  their  favourite  democraticai 
governments,  the  beloved  liberty  of  every  state 
(I  had  almost  said,  every  man)  consulting  its  own 
separate  and  particular  interest,  to  the  neglect, 
and  indeed  to  the  final  destruction,  of  the  general 
prosperity  and  tVeedom  of  the  whole  Greek  body. 
In  such  a  state  of  civil  hostility  and  confusioa 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus,  when 
Ipliitus  king  of  Elis,  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  instituted  the  Olympic 
Games :  to  which  inviting  tbem  all,  under  the 
common  appellation  of  Grecians,  he  required  them 
to  suspend  their  animosities ;  and,  by  the  express 
commands  of  the  aforesaid  oracle,  proclaimed  a 
cessation  of  arms  among  ail  those  states  who  were 
then  at  war  with  each  other.  As  by  comprehend- 
ing all,  who  were  admitted  to  partake  in  this  so- 
lemnity, under  the  common  denomination  of  Gre- 
cians, he  plainly  intimated  to  them  that  they  were 
brethren,  so  did  he  oblige  tiiem  to  meet  together 
as  such,  by  compelling  them,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  fined,  and  excluded  from  sacrificing  to 
Olympian  Jupiter,  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility 
during  the  cek-bration  of  tliat  holy  festival,  and 
for  some  time  before  and  after  j  thus  like  a  true 
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Iiellanodic,  or  judf:;e  and  arbiter  of  Greece,  as  the 
word  imports,  summoning  them,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore Lis  tribunal,  to  end  all  their  quarrels  l)y  the 
amicable  method  of  mediation.  For  it  ^vas  with 
the  view  of  constituting  the  Eleans  mediators  of 
Greece,  that  they  were  commanded  to  abstain 
from  war,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Phlegon  :  *  The  Eleans  after  this  [i.  c.  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Olympic  festival]  bcini; 
inclined  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
then  laying  siege  to  Elis,  sent  to  Delphi  to  know 
the  pleasure  of  the  god;  who  by  his  priestess 
answered  them  in  these  w  ords  :  Defend  your  own 
country  if  attacked,  but  refrain  from  war,  being 
yourselves  the  examples  and  arbiters  of  amity 
and  concord  to  all  the  Grecians,  till  the  return  of 
the  fifth  [or  Olympic]  year,  which  brings  peace 
with  it.  In  obedience  to  this  oracle,  the  Eleans 
abstained  wholly  from  war,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Olympic  Games.' 

Considering  the  divided  condition  of  the  Greeks, 
and  their  aptness  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  one 
nay  easily  conceive  the  great  advantage  arising 
from  their  having  one  nation  among  tiieni  thus  set 
apart,  and  consecrated,  as  it  were,  to  the  office 
of  a  mediator,  by  being  forbidden  to  intermeddle 
in  any  of  their  broils,  or  to  molest  their  neigh- 
bours j  and  being  themselves  sheltered  from  all 
invasions  as  a  holy  people,  under  the  protection 
of  the  king  and  father  of  gods  and  men,  as  he  was 
styled  by  the  Greeks.  Who  was  the  real  author 
of  so  wise  an  institution,  and  how  much  honour 
was  due  to  liim  on  that  account,  the  Eleans  have 
plainly  intimated  by  an  emblematical  rigure  of  a 
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>voman,  named  Ecechiria  (a  Greek  word  signify- 
in,  an  armistice,  or  truce)  crowning  the  statue  of 
Ipliitns,  erected  by  tljem  iu  tlie  very  temple  of 
Oyiiipian  Jupiter,  as  I  have  before  observed.  To 
-  mediatorial  tribunal,  thus  appointed  and  pro- 
cd  by  the  gods,  the  Grecians  might  have  liad 
rtcoiuse,  whenever  they  were  inclined  to  termi- 
nate their  quarrels  in  an  amicable  manner.  But 
upon  tlie  return  of  the  Olympic  festival,  they  were 
all  equally  obliged,  however  deeply  engaged  in 
v;ar  with  eacli  other,  and  iiow  averse  soever  to 
peace,  to  suspend  their  enmity,  and  meet  toge^ 
iher  at  Olympia ;  where,  besides  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  mediator,  every  thing  tended  to 
conciliate  their  minds  to  each  other,  and  introduce 
amity  and  concord  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  place  itself  was  sacred  to  peace ;  the 
solemnity  Mas  founded  iu  religion  ;  and  in  the 
Games  (in  which,  all,  who  were  entitled  to  the  de- 
nomination of  Grecians,  were  equally  admitted  to 
contend,  whether  friends  or  foes,  and  from  wliich 
ail  raucour  and  malice  in  the  combatants  was  ex- 
cluded, under  severe  penalties) — in  the  Games,  I 
say,  was  exhibited  a  spectacle  in  itself  higldy 
amusing  and  entertaining,  and  attended  moreover 
with  a  perpetual  succession  of  banquets,  and  all 
other  accompaniments  of  festivity  and  joy.  And 
as  the  several  parts  of  this  great  institution  drew 
to  Olympia  an  infinite  multitude  of  people  from  all 
parts,  so  did  that  numerous  assembly  invite  thi- 
ther tlie  men  of  the  greatest  enunency  iu  all  the 
arts  of  peace ;  such  as  historians,  orators,  philo- 
sophers, poets,  and  painters ;  who  perceiving  that 
the  most  compendious  way  to  fame  lay  throug]) 
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Olynipia,weic  there  induced  to  exhibit  their  br-^ 
peilbnnances,  at  the  time  of  tlie  celebration    o 
tlie  Olympic  Games.      To   this    assembly    Hero 
dotiis'^read  liis  liistory  ;  to  this  assembly  Aeion,; 
celebrated  painter,  showed  his  famous  jjicture  (, 
the  mariiage  of  Alexander  and  Koxana^  and  f>: 
this  assembly  Hippias  the  Elean,  a  sopiiist,  Pro 
cus  the  Cean,  Anaximenes    the    Chian,    Polus 
Agrigentum,  and  many  other  sophists,  histori  i 
and  orator  ,  composed  discourses  and  harangn 
and  thither  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  b( 
a  poem  of  his  own  writing  to  be  recited  publicly 
by  peisons hired  for  that  purpose.     From  whence 
says  Lucian  '•*,  they  reaped  the  advantage  of  gain 
ing  at  once  the  general  suffrages  of  all  Greece 
every  state  having  its  representative,  as  it  were. 
in  that  numerous  and  solemn  convention,  and  all 
who  assisted  on  these  occasions  carrying  with  them 
to  their  respective  countries  the  name  and  rej-n- 
tation  of  that  person,  to  whose  glory  the  common 
seal  of  Greece,  if  I  may  so   speak,   had  already' 
been  set  at    Olympia.     By  the  pleasure  arising 
from  these  works  of  peace,  and   the  applauses  be- 
stowed upon  them,  the  minds  of  men  were  insen- 
sibly  softened  and  diverted  from  the  thoughts  ot 
war.     Besides,  in  so  numerous  an  assembly  of  ti* 
most  considerable  persons  of  Greece,  there  ne  . 
could  be  wanting  some  pati iots  of  ability  and  = 
thority  to  interpose  their  friendly  offices,  and  in- 
cline tlie  contendmg  parties  to  listen  to  an  accom- 
modation: as  was  once  done  by  Gorgias,  a  cele- 
brated rlietorician,  who,  having  composed  an  ad- 

15  Luciau  ill  Heiodoto,  '4  Ibid. 
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f'timirable  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  concord,  read 
o'lit  publicly  at  Olympia  to  all  tlie  Grecians,  vvbo 
were  at  that  time  quarrelHng  among  themselves. 
But  besides  the  religious  solemnity,  and  the 
oljgyninastic  and  equestrian  Games,  Iphitus  also  in- 
ijrjstituted  a  tair'',  to  be  held  at  Olympia  at  the 
li-jsame  time  ;  \vith  a  view,  doubtless,  of  uniting  the 
oij  several  people  of  Greece  still  closer  to  each  otlier, 
i>,  in  a  friendly  intercourse  of  mutual  commerce, 
i;!  which  can  only  tiouiish  in  times  of  peace ;  and 
iti  which,  by  the  many  advantages  it  brings  along 
F,(  with  it,  as  well  to  tlie  public  as  to  tlie  particular 
!,|  persons  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  trade, 
i-i  naturally  tends  to  call  off  the  attention  of  man- 
i  kind  from  war  and  violence,  and,  what  perhaps  is 
1,1  still  worse,  the  stupid  and  lazy  indolence  of  an  un- 
ii  civilized  and  savage  life,  to  the  more  pleasing  me- 
j:  thofis  of  polishing  and  enriching  themselves  and 
their  countries,  by  cultivating  all  the  useful  arts  of 
civil  and  social  industry. 

When  the  Grecians  happened  to  be  free  from 
these  intestine  distractions,  to  which  they  were  too 
j  much  subject,  their  meeting  together  at  Olympia 
every  liftli  year  was  highly  beneficial  to  them  upon 
other  accounts.  For  as  they  were,  by  their  va- 
rious settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  in  Europe,  dispersed  and  scattered  into  veiy 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  they  had,  at  the  return 
of  the  Olympic  festival,  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting themselves  exactly  with  each  other's 
strength  and  condition,  by  means  either  of  the 
candidates,  who  came  from  ail  parts  to  contend  for 

**  Vclleias  Paterc.  lib.  v. 
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the  Olympic  olive,  or  of  the   deputies   sent  b^ 
every  Grecian  city  with  victims  and  offerings  i  * 
Olympian  Jupiter,     liy  the  same  means  also  they 
mioht   receive  information   of  any  danger,  whic  h 
seemed  to  threaten  the  whole  community  of  Greec 
or  those  of  their  brethren  who  were  settled  on  ti 
frontiers,  and   exposed   to   the   attacks   of  th( 
common  and   perpetual  foes ;  whom,  as  well  1 
distinction  sake  as  out  of  hatred  and  contem; 
they  styled  barbarians.     Against  these,  that  is  i 
deed  against  all  the  nations  that  surrounded  the 
and  especially  the  Persian,  their  nearest  and  m 
formidable  enemy,  it  behoved   them    to   be  c 
stantly  on  their  guard,  as  all  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Asia,  whose  number  was  very  considerabi  \ 
were  in  continual  and  immediate  danger  of  bei 
swallowed  up   by  that  mighty  empire;  and  wi    i 
their  safety  that  of  their  European  brethren  v 
so  closely  connected,  that  if  the  banks  whicli  k* 
the  great  Persian  ocean  within  its  bounds,  shon 
happen,  for  want  of  their  concurrence  to  strengtli 
and  support  them,  to  be  once  broken  down,  it  \" 
to  be  feared  the  inundation  would  soon  extend 
Greece   itself,  properly  so   called ;  as  they   on' 
experienced,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  total   <'  - 
struction  of  the  whole  Grecian  name.     As  th(  ,: 
meeting,   therefore,  at  Olympia,  furnished   thcni 
with  an  opportunity  of  knowing  their  own  stren-rlh 
and  condition,  as  well  as  the  forces  and  prepar 
tions  of  their  common  enemies,  so  were  they  ei    - 
bled  by  the  same  means  to   provide  in  the  mr-  ^ 
effectual  manner  for  the  general  secunty,  by  dc    - 
berating  and  consulting  on  the  state  of  the  publu-, 
strengthening  the  union  among  themselves,   auO 
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mutually  exhortinEj  and  encouraging  each  other, 
to  guard  and  maintain  their  commou  hberties,  and 
ID  every  case  to  proportion  the  defence  to  the  dan- 
ger that  tiireatened  either  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  the  whole  community  of  Greece.  Here  too 
any  particular  state  of  Greece,  that  was  oppressed 
by  a  powerful  faction  of  her  own  citizens,  or  by 
the  invasion  of  a  sister  state,  might  make  her  com- 
plaints, and  plead  her  cause  before  the  rest  of  her 
brethren,  by  whose  interposition  she  might  be  re- 
lieved from  a  grievance,  which  her  single  strength 
^\  u^  not  sufficient  to  redress. 

As  Olympia,  from  tiie  causes  before  assigned, 
grew  to  be  a  place  of  general  resort,  Greece  de- 
rived from  thence  some  other  advantages,  which 
probably  were  not  at  first  foreseen  :  for  in  process 
of  time  Olympia  became  a  kind  of  public  reposi- 
tory of  historical  monuments ;  in  which  were  kept, 
fcPigraven  upon  marble  columns,  many  solemn  trea- 
ties made  between  particular  states  of  Greece, 
and  there  recorded  as  lasting  witnesses  against 
those  who  should  infringe  them  :  many  memorials 
of  singular  and  remarkable  events,  as  well  as  of 
great  and  illustrious  actions,  were  there  exhibited 
in  trophies,  votive  statues,  and  other  rich  dona- 
tions, estimated  at  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  spoils,  and  sometimes  even  part  of  the  spoils 
themselves  taken  from  the  enemy,  consecrated 
cliieiiy  to  Olympian  Jupiter, and  accompanied  with 
i  ;iptions,  in  whicli  the  several  events  that  gave 
ion  to  them  were  specified,  and  the  names  of 
w.^  particular  states,  and  principal  persons  con- 
cerned, were  delivered  down  to  posterity.  In 
Olympia  also,  aa  in  the  chief  seat  and  residence  of 
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fame,  if  I  may  so  &peak,  were  erected  statues  in 
honour  of  many  eminent  and  illiistiious  men  ;  ( i 
most  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  paiticnlar 
count  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  Pausanias, 
which  I  lefer  him,  as  it  wouhJ  be  too  tedious 
enumerate  them  in  this  place.     By  these  pul 
monuments  every  Grecian,  who  resorted  to  OK  ■ 
pia,  was  instructed  in  many  ereat  pomts  of  histoj 
relatin<>  as  well  to  his  own  particular  couniry  as  t . 
Greece  in  j;eneral ;  reminded  of  t!ie  glorious  » : - 
ploits  of  his  ancestors  and  countrymen,  and  excit' 
to  imitate  their  virtues,  in  hopes  of  acquiring;  <■ 
day   the  like  honour    to  himself  and  his  cotmti 
And  by  these   even  foreioners   were  induced    >  j 
eiite>  tani  a  very  high  opinion  of  a  people,  amfini: 
whom  tliey  found  so  many  instances  of  merit  d" 
every  kind,  and  so  generous  and  general  a  disposi- 
tion to  preserve  the  memory  and  lustre  of  wortliv 
men,  to  serve  as  examples  and  encouragements  i  • 
after-ages. 

These  were  some  of  the  principal  advanta:; 
(for  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  considered  all)  ac- 
cruing to  Greece  from  tlie  institution  of  the  Olym- 
pic Games ;  which,  tliough  they  were  for  above  a 
tiionsand  years  so  highly  reverenced  by  the  Gre- 
cians, and  are  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  all  the 
Greek,  and  by  many  Roman  auth.ors,  are  yet  but 
imperfectly  known  even  to  men  of  learning  ;  and 
have  never,  that  I  know  of,  been  placed  in  the 
light  in  which  I  have  considered  them.  A  light, 
by  which,  I  flatter  myself,  tliey  will  now  appear 
to  have  been  established  upon  great  political  views  j 
to  have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  Greeks,  and  consequently  to 
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deserve  the  notice  of  all  those,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge  and  improvement,  read  the  writings 
and  history  of  that  great  people,  so  abounding  in 
philosophers  and  legislators. 

The  other  tinee  sacred  Games,  namely,  tlie 
Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean,  were  of  the  same 
kind,  and  consisted  of  the  same  kind  of  exercises ; 
to  which  were  added,  in  the  Pythian  Games,  and 
perhaps  in  the  others,  poetical  and  mii.«ical  con- 
tests ;  and  in  them,  as  also  at  Olynipia,  even  he- 
ralds or  cryers,  and  trumpeters,  were  admitted  to 
contend  with  each  other,  though  I  cannor  find  that 
these  last-mentioned  contests  were  exhibited  in 
the  stadium;  at  least  not  at  Olympia,  where  there 
s  a  place  appropriated  to  them,  and  where  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  conquerors  did  not  receive  a 
crown ;  for  which  reason  1  did  not  think  proper 
to  mention  tliem  before. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  utility  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  we  may  draw  this  general  in- 
ference : 

That  even  the  sports  and  diversions  of  a  people 
may  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  tiie  public.  Or 
rather. 

That  a  wise  and  prudent  governor  of  a  state 
may  dispose  the  people  to  such  sports  and  diver- 
sions, as  may  render  them  more  serviceable  to  the 
public :  and  that  by  impartially  bestowing  a  few 
honorary  prizes  upon  those,  v\  ho  should  be  found 
to  excel  in  any  contest  he  shall  think  proper  to  ap- 
point, he  may  excite  in  the  husbandman,  tliC  ma- 
nufacturer, and  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  in  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  sailor,  and  men  of  superior  orders  and 
professions,  such  an  emulation,  as  may  tend  to  pre 
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niotc  industry, encourage  trade,  improve  theknow- 
led£?e  and  wisdom  of  manl^ind,  and  consequently 
make  his  country  victorious  in  war,  and  in  peace 
opulent,  vii  luous,  and  happy. 
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MR.  WEST'S  PREFACE. 


Of  all  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  no  one  was 
ever  more  honoured  and  admired  while  living,  as 
few  have  obtained  a  larger  and  fairer  portion  of 
fame  after  death,  than  Pindar.  Pausanias  tells  us, 
that  the  cliaracter  of  poet  was  really  and  truly 
consecrated  in  his  person,  by  the  god  of  poets  )iim- 
self ',  who  was  pleased  by  an  express  oracle,  to 
order  the  inha))iLant5  of  Delphi  to  set  apart  for 
Pindar  one  half  of  the  first-fruit  offerings  brought 
by  the  religious  to  his  shrine ;  and  to  allow  him  a 
place  in  his  temple ;  where,  in  an  iron  chair,  he  was 
used  to  sit,  and  sing  his  hymns  in  honour  of  that 
god.  This  chan-  was  remaining  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  ^,  (several  hundred  years  after)  to  whom 
it  was  shown  as  a  relict  not  unwoi  tny  of  the  sanctity 
and  magnificence  of  that  holy  place.  Pan  ^  like- 
wise, auoti.er  musical  divinity,  is  reported  to  have 
skipped  and  jumped  for  joy,  while  the  nymphs 
were  dancing  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  this  prince 
of  lyric  poetry :  and  to  have  been  afterwards  so 

»  Paas.  Id  Eceot.  »  Paus.  in  Phoc. 

3  Philostratui  in  Icon. 
VOL.  II.  B 


niiich  dcliclitcd  with  liis  conipositions,  as  to  have 
snug  his  Odes  in  the  hearing  even  of  llie  poet  him- 
self*. Unhappily  for  us,  and  indeed  for  Pindar, 
those  parts  of  his  works  which  procured  him  tiiese 
extraordmary  testimonies  from  the  ^ods  (or  from 
mortals  rather,  who  by  the  invention  of  these 
fables  meant  only  to  cxpjess  the  high  opinion  they 
entevtaiiied  of  tijis  great  poet)  are  all  lost :  I  mean 
his  hymns  to  the  several  deities  of  the  heathen 
•world.  And  even  of  tiiose  writings,  to  which  bis 
less  extravagant,  but  more  serious  and  more  last- 
ing ^(lory  is  owing,  only  the  least,  and  (according 
to  some  people)  the  worst,  part  is  now  remaining. 
These  are  his  Odes,  inscribed  to  the  conquerors  in 
the  four  satred  games  of  Greece.  By  ih?se  odes 
therefore  are  we  now  left  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
Pindar;  as  they  are  the  only  living  evidences  of 
his  cliaracter. 

Among  the  moderns.  ^,  those  men  of  learning  of 
the  truest  taste  and  judgment,  who  have  read  and 
considered  the  writings  of  this  author  in  tlieir 
original  language,  have  all  agreed  to  confirm  the 
great  character  given  of  him  by  the  ancients.  And' 
to  such  who  are  still  able  to  examine  Pindar  him- 
self, I  shall  leave  him  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  owti 
merit ;  only  bespeaking  their  candour  in  my  own 
behalf,  if  they  shah  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
peruse  tiie  following  translations  of  some  of  his 
Odes :  which  I  here  olfer  chiefly  to  the  English  >  i 


^  Plut.  in  Kuma. 

5  See  Abbe  Frasuier's  character  of  Pindar^  printed  in  tli* 
third  vol.  ot  Meitioires  de  I'Academie  Pvoyale,  &:c.  auU  Ken- 
nel's life  of  Piudar,  in  the  lives  of  llie  Greek  Poets. 
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reader,  to  whom  alone  I  desire  to  address  a  fe\T 
considerations,  in  order  to  prepare  iiiin  to  form  a 
riglit  judgment,  and  indeed  to  have  anj  rehoh  of 
the  compositions  of  this  great  lyric  poet,  who  not- 
withstanding must  needs  appear  before  him  under 
great  disadvantages. 

To  begin  with  removing  some  prejudices  against 
this  author,  tliat  have  arisen  from  certain  wriiings 
known  by  the  name  of  Pindaric  Odes,  I  must  in- 
sist that  very  few,  which  I  remember  to  have  read 
under  that  title,  (not  excepting  even  those  written 
by  the  admired  Mr.  Cowley,  whose  wit  and  tire 
first  brought  them  into  reputation),  have  the  least 
resen>ijlanee  to  the  manner  of  the  author  whom 
they  pretend  to  imitate,  and  from  whom  they  de- 
rive their  name  ;  or  if  any,  it  is  such  a  resemblance 
only  as  is  expressed  by  the  Italian  word  caricaturUj 
a  monstrous  and  distorted  likeness.  This  observa- 
tion has  been  already  made  by  Mr.  Congreve,  in  his 
preface  to  two  admirable  Odes,  written  professedly 
in  imitation  of  Pindar;  and  I  may  add,  so  much  in 
his  true  manner  and  spirit,  that  he  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  number  of  those, 
who  have  brought  this  author  into  discredit  by 
pretending  to  resemble  him. 

Neither  has  Mr.  Cowley,  though  he  drew  from 
the  life,  given  a  much  truer  {jicture  of  Pindar  in 
the  translations  he  made  of  two  of  his  Odes.  I 
say  not  this  to  detract  from  IMr.  Cowley,  whose 
genius,  perhaps,  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Pindar 
himself,  or  either  of  those  other  two  great  poets, 
Horace  and  Virgil,  whose  names  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  him,  but  chiefly  to  apologize  for  my 
having  ventured  to  translate  the  same  Odes ;  and  to 
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prepare  the  reader  for  the  wide  difference  he  wii 
find  between  many  parts  of  his  translations  an  I 
mine. 

Mr.  Cowley  and  his  imitators  (for  all  the  l*ii> 
daric  writers  smce  his  time  have  only  mimicked  hi 
while  they  fancied  they  were  imitating  Pind., 
have  fallen  themselves,  and  by  their  examples  ha\  *■. 
led  the  world,  into  two  mistakes  with  re<^ard  to  the 
character  of  Pindar;  both  which  are  pointed  o 
by  Mr.  Congreve  in  the  preface  above  mentionL 
and  in  the  following  words  : 

*  The  character  of  these  late  Pindarics  is  k 
bundle  of  rambling  incoherent  thoughts,  expres."-'  ■'■ 
in  a  like  parcel  of  irregular  stanzas,  which  o 
consist  of  such  another  complication  of  disprop-  ; 
tioned,  uncertain,  and  perplexed  verses  and  rhyme  -. 
And  I  appeal  to  any  reader,  if  this  is  not  the  con- 
dition in  which  these  titular  Odes  appeared. 

'  On  the  cojitrary ,  (adds  he)  there  is  uotljing  more 
regular  than  the  Odes  of  Pmdar,  both  as  to  tie 
exact  observation  of  the  measures  and  numbers  of 
his  stanzas  and  verses,  and  the  perpetual  cohereu 
of  his   thoughts.     For   though  his  digres.sions  .. 
frequent,  and  his  transitions  sudden;  yet  is  the 
ever  some  secret  connection,  which,  though  i 
always  appearing  to  the  eye,  never  fails  to  comnm- 
nicate  itself  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader.' 

Upon  these  two  points,  namely,  the  regularity  of 
measure  in  Pindar's  Odes,  and  tlie  connection  oi 
his  thoughts,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. 

These  Odes  were  all  composed  to  be  sung  by  a 
Chorus,  either  at  the  entertainments  given  by  t 
conquerors  (to  whom  they  were  inscribed)  or  tlici 
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friends,  on  account  of  their  victories ;  or  at  the 
solemn  sacrifices  made  to  tlie  gods  upon  those 
occasions.  They  consist  generally  of  three  stanzas, 
of  which  the  following  account  was  communicated 
to  me  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  friend. 

'  Besides  what  is  said  of  the  Greek  Ode  in  the 
scholiast  upon  Pindar,  I  find  (says  he)  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  scholia  on  Hephastion  ;  it  is 
the  very  last  paragraph  of  those  scholia.' 

The  passage  cited  by  him  is  in  Greek,  instead  of 
which  I  shall  insert  the  translation  of  it  in  English. 

*'  You  must  know  that  the  ancients  (in  their 
Odes)  framed  two  larger  stanzas,  and  one  less  ;  the 
first  of  the  larger  stanzas  they  called  strophe^  sing- 
ing it  on  their  festivals  at  the  altars  of  the  gods, 
and  dancing  at  the  same  time:  the  second  they 
called  antistrophe,  in  which  they  inverted  the 
dance.  The  lesser  stanza  was  named  the  epodCy 
which  they  sung  standing  still.  The  strophe  (as 
they  say)  denoted  the  motion  of  the  higher  sphere, 
the  antistrophe  that  of  the  planets,  the  epode  the 
fixed  station  and  repose  of  the  earth." 

'  From  this  passage  it  appears  evident  that  these 
Odes  were  accompanied  w  ith  dancing ;  and  that 
they  danced  one  way  while  the  strophe  was  sing- 
ing, and  tlien  danced  back  again  while  the  antistro- 
phe was  sung :  which  shows  why  those  two  parts 
consisted  of  the  same  length  and  measure.  Then, 
when  tlie  dancers  were  returned  to  the  place 
whence  they  set  out,  before  they  renewed  the 
dance,  they  stood  still  while  the  epode  vvas  sung. 

*  If  the  same  persons  both  danced  and  sung, 
wl;en  we  consider  how  much  breath  is  required 
fov  a  full  song,  perhaps  one  may  incline  to  think, 
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that  the  strophe  and  antisti  ophe  partook  something 
of  the  recitative  manner,  and  that  the  epode  \va« 
the  more  complete  air. 

*  There  is  a  passage  in  the  ancient  grammarian, 
Marius  Victorinns,  which  is  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  tliis  above,  tliough  he  does  not  distinctly 
speak  of  dancing.     The  passage  is  this  : 

"  Pleraque  lyricorum  carminum,  quae  versu, 
colisque  et  commatibus  componuntur,  ex  strophe, 
antistrophe,  et  epodo,  ut  Gncci  appellant,  ordinata 
subsistunt.  Quorum  ratio  talis  est.  Antiqui  deo- 
rum  laudes  carminibus  comprehensas,  circum  aras 
eorura  euntes  canebant.  Cujus  primum  ambitum, 
quern  ingrediebantur  ex  parte  dextra,  strophen 
vocabant ;  reversionem  autera  sinistrorsum  factam, 
completo  priore  orbe,  ai}tistrophen  appellabant. 
Deinde  in  conspectu  deonim  soliti  consistere,  can- 
tici  reliquum  consequebantur,  appellantes  id  Epo- 
don." 

*  The  writers  I  have  quoted  speak  only  of  Odes, 
sung  in  the  temples ;  but  Demetiius  Triclinius, 
upon  the  measures  of  Sophocles,  says  the  same 
thing  upon  the  odes  of  the  tragic  chorus. 

'  What  the  scholiast  upon  Hephastion  (cited 
above)  adds  about  the  heavenly  motions,  &c.  is 
also  said  by  Victorinus,  and  by  Demetrius  Tricli- 
nius, and  likewise  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar.  Yet 
I  consider  this  in  no  other  light,  than  I  do  the  fan- 
tastical conceits  with  which  the  writers  on  music 
abound.  Ptolemy,  out  of  his  three  books  of  har- 
monics, employs  one  almost  entirely  upon  compar- 
ing the  principles  of  music  with  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  other  such 
ridiculous  imaginations.     And  Aiistides  Quinti- 
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lianus,  supposed  an  older  author,  is  full  of  the  same 
fooleries.  IMarius  Victorinus  has  another  scheme 
also,  viz.  tliat  the  dancing  forwards  and  backwards 
was  invented  by  Theseus,  in  meraoiy  of  the  laby- 
rinth out  of  which  he  escaped.  But  all  this  is 
taking  much  unnecessary  pains  to  account  why, 
when  dancers  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  one 
way,  they  should  return  back  again;  or  at  least  not 

'  dance  in  the  same  circle,  till  they  are  giddy.' 

Such  was  the  structure  of  the  Greek  Ode,  in 
which  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  i.  e.  the  first 
and  second  stanzas,  contained  always  the  same 
number  and  the  same  kind  of  verses.  The  epode 
was  of  a  different  length  and  measure  ;  and  if  the 
Ode  run  out  into  any  length,  it  was  always  divided 
into  tiiplets  of  stanzas;  the  two  first  being  con- 
stantly of  the  same  length  and  measure,  and  all 
the  epodes  in  like  manner  corresponding  exactly 
w ith  each  other :  from  all  v.hich  the  regularity  of 
this  kind  of  composition  is  sufficiently  evident. 
There  are  indeed  some  Odes,  which  consist  of 
strophes,  and  antistrophes,  v/ithout  any  epode  ;  and 
others  which  are  made  up  of  strophes  only,  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  measures.  But  the  greatest 
number  of  Pindar's  Odes  are  of  the  first  kind. 

I  have  in  the  translation  retained  the  names  of 
strophe  and  antistrophe^  on  purpose  to  imprint  the 

.  more  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  English  reader, 
the  exact  regularity  observed  by  Pindar  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  Odes  :  and  have  even  followed  his  ex- 
ample in  one,  which  in  the  original  consists  only  of 
two  strophes. 

Another  charge  against  Pindar  relates  to  the 
5:'Pposed  wildness  of  his  imagination,  his  extrava- 
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gant  digressions,  and   sudden  transitions,  which 
leads  nie  to  consider  the  second  point,  viz.  the 
connection  of  his  tlioughts.     Upon  which  I  shall 
say  but  little  in  this  place,  having  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  connection,  and  account  for  many  of 
the  digressions,  in  my  arguments  and  notes  to  the 
several  Odes  which  I  have  translated.    Here  tliere- 
fore  I  shall  only  observe  in  general,  that  whoever 
imagines  the  victories  and  praises  of  the  conquerors 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  Odes  inscribed  to 
them,  will  find  himself  mistaken.    These  victories 
indeed  gave  occasion  to  tliese  songs  of  triumph, 
and  are  therefore  constantly  taken  notice  of  by 
the  poet,  as  are  also  any  particular  and  remarkable 
circumstances  relating  to  them,  or  to  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  conquerors  themselves:  but  as 
such  circumstances  could  rarely  furnish  out  matter 
sufficient  for  an  Ode  of  any  length,  so  would  it  have  j 
been  an  indecency  unknown  to  the  civil  equality  • 
and  freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  simplicity,  of  the  age  [ 
in  which  Pindar  lived,  to  have  filled  a  poem  in- 
tended to  be  sung  in  public,  and  even  at  the  altars 
of  tiie  gods,  with  the  praises  of  one  man  only ;  ! 
who,  besides,  was  often  no  otherwise  considerable, 
but  as  the  victory  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Ode  i 
had  made  him.     For  these  reasons  the  poet,  in  j 
order  to  give  his  poem  its  due  extent,  was  obliged  j 
to  have  recourse  to  other  circumstances,  arising  | 
cither  from  the  family  or  country  of  tlie  conqueror;  j 
from  the  games  in  which  he  had  come  off  victo-  i 
rious  ;  or  from  the  particular  deities  who  had  any  J 
relation  to  the  occasion,  or  in  whose  temples  the  , 
Ode  was  intended  to  be  sung.   All  these  and  many 
other  particulars,  which  the  reading  the  Odes  of 
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Pindar  may  suggest  to  an  attentive  observer,  gave 
hints  to  the  poet,  and  ied  him  into  tliose  frequent 
digressions,  and  quick  transitions,  which  it  is  no 
wonder  should  appear  to  ns  at  tliis  distance  of  time 
and  place  both  extravagant  and  unaccountable. 
Some  of  these  are  indicated  in  the  notes  upon  the 
ensuing  Odes. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  whoever 
will  consider  the  Odes  of  Pindar  with  regard  to 
the  manners  and  ciiston  s  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  written ;  the  occasions  which  gave  birth  to 
them  ;  and  the  places  in  which  they  were  intended 
to  be  recited;  will  find  little  reason  to  censure 
Pindar  for  want  of  order  and  regularity  in  the 
plans  of  his  composition?.  On  the  contrary,  per- 
haps, he  will  be  inclined  to  admire  him  for  raising 
50  many  beauties  from  such  trivial  hints  ;  and  for 
kindling,  as  he  sometimes  does,  so  great  a  flame 
fr^m  a  single  spark,  and  with  so  little  fuel. 

There  is  still  another  prejudice  against  Pindar, 
which  may  rise  in  the  minds  of  those  people  who 
are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ancient  history, 
and  who  may  therefore  be  apt  to  think  meanly  of 
Odes  inscribed  to  a  set  of  conquerors,  whom  possi- 
bly they  may  look  upon  only  as  so  many  prize- 
fighters and  jockeys.  To  obviate  this  prejudice,  I 
have  prefixed  to  my  translation  of  Pmdar's  Odes,  a 
Dissertation  on  tlie  Olympic  Games :  in  which  the 
reader  will  see  what  kind  of  persons  these  con- 
querors were,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  those 
famous  <rames ;  of  which  every  one,  who  has  but 
just  looked  into  the  histoi-y  of  Greece,  must  knovf 
enough  to  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  them. 
The  collection  is  as  full  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
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it,  assisted  by  the  labours  of  a  learned  Frenchman,  ' 
Pierre  du  Faur,  who  in  liis  book,  entitled  '  Aj^onis.  ! 
ticon,'  hath  gathered  ahnost  every  thing  tliat  is  { 
mentioned  in  any  of  tlie  Greek  or  Latin  writers  | 
relating  to  the  Grecian  Games,  which  he  has  thrown  , 
togetiier  in  no  very  clear  order  :  as  is  observed  by 
his  countryman  Mons.  Burette,  who  hath  written 
several  pieces  on  the  subject  of  the  gymnastic  j 
exercises,  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  '  Me- ' 
moires  de  1'  Academic  Royale,'  &c.  printed  at ' 
Amsterdam,  1719.      In  this  dissertation   I  have  j 
endeavoured  to  give  a  complete  History  of  the  i 
Olympic  Games ;  of  which  kind  there  is  not,  that 
I  know  of,  any  treatise  now  extant ;  those  written 
upon  this  subject  by  some  of  the  ancients  being  all  i 
lost,  and  not  bemg  supplied  by  any  learned  modem;  { 
at  least,  not  so  fully  as  might  have  been  done,  and ! 
as  so  considerable  an  article  of  the  Grecian  anti- 1 
quities  seemed  to  demand.      As  I  flatter  mysell 
that  even  the  learned  reader  will  in  this  disserta- 1 
tion  meet  with  many  points  which  have  hitherto, 
escaped  his  notice,  and  much  light  reflected  from 
thence  upon  the  Odes  of  Pmdar  in  particular,  as  i  i 
well  as  upon  many  passages  in  other  Greek  writers:  |  | 
I  shall  rather  desire  him  to  excuse  those  errors  and  {  i 
defects  which  he  may  happen  to  discover  iu  it,  than    I 
apologize  for  the  lengfli  of  it.  i 

Haviug  now  removed  the  chief  prejudices  and  I  j 
objections  which  have  been  too  long  and  too  gene-  t 
rally  entertained  against  the  writings  of  Pindar,  ]  ] 
need  say  but  little  of  his  real  character,  as  thejl  j 
principal  parts  of  it  may  be  collected  from  tlH 
very  faults  imputed  to  him;  which  are  indeed  nc 
other  than  the  excesses  of  great  and  acknowledgec 
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beauties,  such  as  a  poetical  inias;ination,  a  warm 
and  enthusiastic  j^^niiis,  a  bold  ami  tiirmative  ex- 
pression, and  a  concise  and  sententious  styie.  Tiiese 
are  the  characteristical  beauties  of  Pin  -ar  ;  and  to 
these  i)is  greatest  blennsiies,  jfeueraliy  speaking, 
are  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  have  sonietimes  been 
mistaken  for  eacii  other.  I  cannot  iiowever  tielp 
observins,  that  lie  is  so  entirely  tree  from  any  tiling 
like  the  far-fetched  thonahls,  tlie  witty  extrava- 
gancies, and  puerile  concetti  of  Mr.  Cowley  and 
the  rest  of  his  imitators,  that  I  cannot  recollect  so 
much  as  even  a  single  antithesis  in  all  his  Odes. 

Longinus  indeed  confesses,  that  Pindar's  flame  is 
sometimes  extinguished,  and  that  lie  now  and  then 
sinks  unexpectedly  and  unaccountably ;  but  he 
prefers  him,  with  all  his  faults,  to  a  poet,  who  keeps 
on  in  one  constant  tenor  of  mediocrity  ;  and  who, 
though  he  seldom  falls  very  low,  yet  never  rises  to 
I  those  astonishing  hcigiits,  which  sometimes  make 
the  head  even  of  a  great  poet  giddy,  and  occasion 
!  those  slips  which  they  at  the  same  time  excuse. 
1  But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  or  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  Pindar,  he  must  still  appear,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  under  great  disadvantages;  especially 
to  the  English  leader.  Much  of  tliis  fiie,,  which 
formerly  warmed  and  dazzled  all  Greece,  must 
necessarily  be  lost  even  in  the  best  translation. 
Besides,  to  say  nothing  of  many  beauties  peculiar 
to  the  Greek,  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
Englisii,  and  perhaps  not  in  any  other  language, 
there  are  in  these  Odes  so  many  references  to  secret 
iiistory,  so  many  allusions  to  persons,  tilings,  and 
places,  now  altogether  unknown ;  and  which,  were 
they  known,  would  very  little  interest  or  affect  the 
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reader;  and  withal,  such  a  mixtine  of  mythdoj^ 
and  antiquity,  tliat  I  ahnost  flcs^pair  of  their  being 
rcHshcd  by  any,  but  those  v.ho  liave,  if  not  a  great  ; 
deal  of  classical  learning,  yet  somewhat  at  least  of  j 
an  antique  and  classical  taste.  j 

Every  reader,  however,  may  still  find  in  Pindar  I 
something  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  those 
beauties,  which  have  been  set  at  too  great  a  dis-  ' 
tance,  and  in  some  places  w  orn  off  and  obliterated  ' 
by  time  ;  namely,  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  many 
wise  retiections,  and  many  moral  sentences,  to- 
gether with  a  due  regard  to  religion ;  and  from 
hence  he  may  be  able  to  form  to  himself  some  idea 
of  Pindar  as  a  man,  though  he  should  be  oblii^fd 
to  take  his  character  as  a  poet  from  others. 

But  that  he  may  not  for  this  rely  altogetLa 
npon  my  opinion,  I  shall  here  produce  the  testimo- 
nies of  two  great  poets,  whose  excellent  wfri tings 
are  sufficient  evidences  both  of  their  taste  and 
judgment.  The  first  was  long  and  imiversally 
admired,  and  is  still  as  much  regretted  by  the  pre- 
sent age :  the  latter,  who  w rote  about  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago,  was  the  light  and  ornament  of 
the  politest  and  most  learned  age  of  Rome.  And 
though  even  to  him,  Pindar,  who  lived  some  ceu- 
tures  before  him,  must  have  appeared  under  some 
of  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned,  yet  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  all  his  works,  which 
were  extant  in  his  time,  aiid  of  w  iiich  he  hath 
given  a  sort  of  catalogue,  together  w  ith  their  several , : 
characters :  an  advantage  w  liich  the  former  wanted,  j , 
who  must  tlierefore  be  understood  to  speak  only  ^i  • 
of  those  Odes  which  are  now  remaining.  And  in- 
deed lie  alludes  to  those  only,  in  the  following  pa«<. 
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jage  of  his  Temple  of  Fa:ne.     Pope's  works;  small 
edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

Four  swans  sustniu  a  car  of  silver  bright  ', 

Wiih  heads  advanc'd,  and  pinions  streichVi  for  flight: 

Here  like  some  furious  pro^jhet  Pindar  rode, 

And  seem'd  to  labour  wiih  the'  inspiring  god  : 

Across  the  harp  a  carcks-  hand  he  tlings, 

And  boldly  sinks  into  the  sounding  strings. 

The  fignr'd  games  of  Greece  the  colnirn  grace, 

Neptune  and  Jove  survey  the  rapid  race: 

The  youths  hang  o'er  their  chariots  as  they  run; 

The  fiery  sieeds  seem  starting  from  "he  stone; 

The  champions  in  dis^trrteil  poJ'.nres  threat; 

And  al!  appear'd  irregularly  great. 

The  other  passage  is  from  Horace,  lib.  iv.  ode  2, 
viz. 

Pindarum  qnlsqnis  studet  amulttri,  S^c. 
wliich,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Eiiglish  reader,  I 
have  thus  translated. 

He,  who  aspires  to  rtach  the  tnuering  lieigliJt 
Of  matchless  Pindar's  heaven-ascending  strain, 
Shall  sink,  untqnal  to  the  arduous  flight, 
Like  him,  who  falling  narn'd  iht'  Icarian  main: 
Presumptuous  youth!  to  tempt  forbidden  skies! 
And  hope  above  the  clouds  on  waxen  plumes  to  rise! 

Pindar,  like  some  fierce  torrent  swoli'a  with  show'rs. 
Or  sudden  cataracts  of  melting  sni>vv, 
\Vhich  from  the  Alps  its  headlong  deluge  pours. 
And  foams  and  thunders  o'er  the  vales  below, 

*  F&iir  sicaiis  sustain,  Scc]  Pindar,  being  seated  in  a 
chariot,  alludes  to  tbe  horse-races  he  celebrated  in  the  Grician 
Games.  The  swans  are  emblems  of  poetry  :  their  soaring  pos- 
ture intimates  the  sublimity  and  activity  of  bis  genius,  Is'eptune 
presided  over  llie  Istiimian,  and  Jupiter  over  the  Olympian 
games.    This  note  is  of  the  same  author. 
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Wilh  dejuHory  fury  borne  along, 
Kolls  his  impetuous,  van  uiifatiiomabl«  song. 

The  Dtlphic  laurel  ever  sure  to  gain  ; 
Wlielher  with  lawless  Dithyrambic  rage 
Wild  and  tuniuliuous  flows  the  sounding  strain; 
Or  in  n)ore  order'd  verse  sublimely  sage 
To  gods  and  sons  of  gods  Lis  iyre  he  strings, 
And  of  fierce  Centaurs  slain,  and  dire  Chimera  singi. 

Or  whether  Pisa's  victors  be  his  theme, 
The  valiant  champion  and  the  rapid  steed  ; 
Who  ironi  the  banks  of  Alpheus'  sacred  stream. 
Triumphant  bear  Olympia's  olive  meed; 
And  from  their  bard  receive  the  tuneful  boon, 
Bicher  than  sculpiur'd  brass,  or  imitating  stone. 

Or  wkether  with  the  widow'd  mourner's  tear. 
He  mingles  soft  bis  Elegiac  song  ; 
With  Dorian  strains  to  deck  the'  untimely  bier 
Of  some  disastrous  bridegroom  fair  and  yoang  ; 
Whoso  virtues,  in  his  deitjiug  lavs, 
Throogh  the  black  gloom  of  death  with  starlike  radiance  bl»i4i. 

When  to  the  clouds,  along  the'  ethereal  plain. 
His  airy  way  the  Theban  swan  pursues, 
Strong  rapid  gales  his  sounding  plumes  sustain  : 
While,  wondering  at  his  flight,  my  liftorous  Mus« 
In  short  excursions  tires  her  feeble  wings, 
Aud  in  sequester'^l  shades  and  tlowery  gardens  sing*. 

There,  like  the  bee,  that  from  each  odorous  bloom 
Each  fragrant  offspring  of  the  dewy  field. 
With  painful  art,  extracts  the  rich  perfume. 
Solicitous  her  honied  dome  to  build  ; 
Exerting  all  her  industry  and  care, 
She  toils  wilh  humble  sweets  her  meaner  verse  to  rear- 

The  remainder  of  this  Ode  has  no  relation  to  th» 
present  subject,  and  is  therefore  emitted. 


ODES 

OP 

PINDAR. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK. 


Olympiacae  miratus  prgemia  palmjB. 

VIRG.  Geo.  1.  iii. 


Dr  Warton-s  Ode,  occasioned  by  reading  Mr.  WesP. 
translation  of  Pindar,  is  not  reprinted  here,  as  it  uill  bi 
found  in  the  '  Cabinet  Poets,'  Part  XXV, 


THE 


!     FIRST  OLYMPIC  ODE, 


BY  MR.  WEST. 


Tflf  s  Ode  is  iuscribed  to  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who, 
in  the  seventy-third  Olympiad^  obtained  the  victory 
in  the  race  of  single  horses. 


ARGUMENT. 

THE  subject  of  this  Ode  heing  a  victory  obtained  by  Hiero  in 
the  Olympic  games,  Pindar  sets  out  with  show  ing  the  superio- 
rity aud  pre-eminence  of  those  games  over  all  others ;  arrjong 
V,  hich,  he  says,  ihey  hold  the  same  raiik,  aa  water  (which, 
atcordiiig  to  the  opinion  of  Thales  aud  other  philosophers, 
•vvas  the  original  of  all  thirigs)  among  the  elements,  and  gold 
among  the  gifts  of  fortune.  "Wherefore,  (conlinues  he)  O 
my  heart!  if  thon  art  inclined  to  sing  of  games,  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  think  of  any  other  but  the  Olympic  games,  as 
to  look  for  stars  in  the  sky, -when  the  sun  is  shinmg  in  his 
meridian  glory  :  especially  as  all  the  guests  at  Hiero's  table 
(among  which  number  it  is  not  improbable  that  Pindar  was 
one  at  this  time)  are  singirg  Odes  upon  that  subject.  From 
the  mention  of  Hiero,  he  tails  into  a  short  panegyric  upon 
his  virtues,  and  then  passes  to  what  gave  occasion  to  this 
Ode,  viz.  his  Olympic  victory ;  under  which  head  he  makes 
honourable  mention  of  his  horse,  Pherenicus,  (for  that  wai 
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his  name)  who  gaiued  the  victory,  and  spread  bis  master's 
glory  as  far  as  Pisa,  or  Olympia,  the  ancient  residence  of 
Pehips  the  son  of  Tantalus:  into  a  long  aconHt  of  whom  be 
digresses  ;  and  ridif  uliiig,  as  absurd  and  impious,  the  story 
of  his  having  betn  cut  to  pieces  by  his  father  i  antalns,  boiled 
and  served  up  at  an  entertainment  given  by  him  to  the  gods, 
relates  another  story,  which  he  thoiijiht  more  to  the  honour 
both  of  Pelops  and  the  gods.  ihis  relation  he  conclade* 
with  the  account  of  Pelops  vanquishing  (Enomaus,  king  of 
Pisa,  in  the  chariot  race,  and  by  that  victory  g;»ming  bii 
daughter  Hippodamia,  settling  at  Pisa,  and  beini:  there 
honoured  as  a  god.  From  this  relation  the  pott  falls  ag.iin 
naturally  into  an  account  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  after  a 
short  reflection  upon  the  felicity  of  those  who  gained  the 
Olympic  crown,  returns  to  the  praises  of  Hiero  ;  with  which, 
and  some  occasional  reflections  on  the  prosperity  of  Hiero, 
(o  whom  he  wishes  a  continuance  of  his  good  fortune  and  a 
long  reign,  he  closes  his  Ode. 


Chief  of  nature's  works  divine, 

Water  claims  the  highest  praise  : 
Richest  offspring  of  the  mine, 

Gold,  like  fire,  whose  flashing  rays, 
From  afar  conspicuous,  gleam 

Through  the  night's  involving  cloud. 
First  in  lustre  and  esteem. 

Decks  the  treasures  of  the  proud : 
So  among  the  lists  of  fame 

Pisa's  honour'd  games  excel ; 
Then  to  Pisas  glorious  name 

Tune,  O  muse,  thy  sotmding  shell  I 
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ANTISTUOPHE  I. 

\Vho  along  the  desert  air 

Seeks  the  faded  stariy  traui, 
^Vhen  the  sun's  meridian  car 

Round  iUumes  the'  ethereal  plain  r 
V/ho  a  nobler  theme  can  clioose 

Than  OJympia's  sacred  games ! 
What  more  apt  to  tire  the  muse, 

When  her  various  songs  she  frames  ? 
Songs  in  strains  of  wisdom  dress'd 

Great  Satmuius  to  record, 
And  by  each  rejoicing  guest 

Sung  at  Hiero  s  feastful  board. 


In  pastoral  Sicilia's  fruitful  soil 

The  righteous  sceptre  of  imperial  pow'r 
Great  Hiero  wielding,  with  illustrious  toil 
Plucks  every  blooming  virtue's  fairest  flow'r, 
His  royal  splendour  to  adorn : 
Nor  doth  his  skilful  hand  refuse 
Acquaintance  with  the  tuneful  muse, 
When  round  the  mirthful  board  the  harp  is  borne '. 


!. 


When  round  the  mirthful  board,  &c.  This,  it  seems, 
was  t  castom  among  the  ancients  :  at  their  entertainments  a 
harp  was  carried  round  the  table,  and  presented  to  every  guest, 
which  if  any  one  refused  oat  of  ignorance  or  unskilfuluess,  b« 
wa»  looked  upon  as  illiterate  or  ill-bred. 
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STROrUE  II. 

Down  then  from  the  glittering  nail 

Take,  O  muse,  thy  Dorian  *  lyre ; 
If  the  love  of  Pisas  vale ^ 

Pleasing  transports  can  inspire, 
Or  the  rapid-footed  steed 

Could  with  joy  thy  bosom  move, 
When,  unwhip'd,  with  native  speed 

O'er  the  dusty  course  he  drove  ! 
And  where,  deck'd  with  olives,  flows^ 

Alpheus%  thy  immortal  flood, 
On  his  lord's  triumphant  brows 

The  Olympic  wreath  bestow'd  : 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

Hiero's  royal  brows,  whose  care 
Tends  the  coursei-'s  noble  breed ; 

Pleas'd  to  nurse  the  pregnant  mare, 
Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  steed. 


*  Tlie  epithet  Dorian  is  here  given  to  the  lyre,  to  sienify  that  : 
this  Ode  was  adapted  to  the  Dorian  mood,  the  most  solemn  and 
pompons  of  the  three  kinds  of  Grecian  music:  the  other  two 
were  the  Ljdian  and  Phrjgian. 

3  Pisa''s  vale]  Pisa  was  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Elis, 
where  the  Olympic  games  were  held  ;  often  confoonded, 
especially  by  the  poets,  with  Elis,  though  they  were  distant 
from  each  other  about  fifty  stadts.  The  name  of  Hiero's  horse 
was  Pherenicus 

4  Alpheiis  was  a  river  In  Elis,  upon  whose  banks  the  garnet  . 
were   celebrated.    The  Olympic  crown  was  composed  of  olive' 
branches,  ot  which  plant  llier£  were  large  grove*  at  Olympia, 
Alpheus  was  there  worshipped  as  a  god. 
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Now  on  tliat  hercic  land 

His  tar-beaming  glories  beat, 
Where  with  all  his  Lydian  band 

Pelops  fix'd  his  honour'd  seat : 
Pelops  %  by  the  god  belov'd, 

Whose  strong  arras  the  globe  embrace; 
When  by  Jove's  high  orders  mov'd 

Clotho  bless'd  the  healing  vase. 


Forth  from  the  caldron  to  new  life  restor'd, 
Pleas'd  with  the  lustre  of  his  ivory  arm, 
Young  Pelops  rose  ;  so  ancient  tales  record, 
And  oft  these  tales  unheeding  mortals  charm ; 
While  gaudy  tiction,  deck'd  with  art, 
And  dress' d  in  every  winning  grace, 
To  truth's  unornamenled  face 
Preferr'd,  seduces  oft  the  human  heart. 


5  The  fabulous  story  of  Pelops  is  this :  Tantalus,  (he  father 
of  Pelops,  being  in  his  turn  to  make  a  dinner  for  the  gods,  and 
having  nothing  fit  to  give  them,  killed  his  son  Pelops,  and  after 
having  cnt  him  in  pieces  and  boiled  him,  set  his  flesh  upon  the 
table;  but  Jupiter  discovering  the  impious  cheat,  ordered  Mer- 
cury  to  put  the  members  again  into  the  caldron,  whence,  by 
the  power  of  the  Fates,  the  handmaids  of  Jupiter,  Pelops  came 
out  alive  again  ;  but  to  supply  the  loss  of  his  arm,  (devoured  it 
seems  by  Ceres  or  Thetis,  who  were  more  hungry,  or  less  cun- 
ning than  Jupiter,)  the  Fates  bestowed  upon  him  an  arm  of  ivory. 
This  story  Pmdar  wiih  justice  ridicules,  as  reflecting  up>  n  the 
gods ;  thouj^h,  perhaps,  that  which  he  substitutes  in  its  place  may 
bn  liable  to  the  same  objection.  His  moral  however  is  very 
good.    Clotho  was  one  ol  the  three  destiui«s. 
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STROPHE  III. 

Add  to  these  sweet  poiisy, 

Smooth  eiicijantrcss  of  mankind  ! 
Clad  in  wliose  fdlse  majesty 

Fables  easy  credit  find. 
But  ere  lone;  the  rolling  year 

The  deceitful  tale  explodes  : 
Then,  O  man  !  with  holy  fear 

Touch  the  characters  of  gods. 
Of  their  heavenly  nature  say 

Nought  unseemly,  nought  profane, 
So  shalt  thou  due  honour  pay, 

So  be  free  from  guilty  stain. 

ANTl  STROPHE  III. 

Diflfering  then  from  ancient  fame, 

I  thy  story  ui!l  record  : 
How  the  gods  invited  came 

To  thy  father's  genial  board ; 
In  his  turn  the  holy  feast 

Wlien  on  Sipylus «  he  spread  ; 
To  the  tables  of  the  bless'd 

In  his  turn  with  honour  led. 
Neptune  then  thy  lovely  face, 

Son  of  Tantalus,  sur\  ey"d. 
And  with  amorous  embrace 

Far  aw^ay  the  prize  convey'd. 

EPODE  HI. 

To  the  high  palace  of  all-honourVl  Jove 
With  Pelops  swift  the  golden  chariot  rolls. 

There,  like  more  ancient  Ganymede,  above 
For  Neptune  he  prepares  the  nectar'd  bowls. 
*  Sipyiuj  wa»  a  mountain,  or,  as  gome  »ay,  a  tovvn  in  Lydi*. 
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But  for  her  vanisli'd  son  in  vain 
'SVlien  long  his  tender  mother  sought, 
And  tidnigs  of  his  fate  were  brought 
By  none  of  ail  her  much-inquiring  train  ; 

STROPHE  IV. 

O'er  the  envious  reahn  with  speed 

A  raahcious  rumour  flew, 
Tliat,  his  heavenly  guests  to  feed. 

Thee  thy  impious  father  slew  : 
In  a  caldron's  seething  flood 

That  thy  mangled  hiubs  were  cast, 
Thence  by  each  voracious  god 

On  the  board  in  messes  plac'd. 
But  shall  I  the  bless'd  abuse  ? 

With  such  tales  to  stain  her  song 
Far,  far  be  it  from  my  muse ! 

Vengeance  waits  the'  unhallow'd  tongue. 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

Sure,  if  e'er  to  man  befel  v 

Honour  from  the  powers  divine, 
Who  on  high  Olympus  dwell, 

Tantalus,  the  lot  was  thine. 
But,  alas  !  his  mortal  sense 

All  too  feeble  to  digest 
Tiie  delights  of  bliss  immense, 

Sickend  at  the  heavenly  feast. 
Whence,  his  folly  to  chastise. 

O'er  his  head  with  pride  elate, 
Jove,  great  father  of  the  skies. 

Hung  a  rock's  enormous  weight ''. 

7  There  are  many  other  dififerent  accounts  of  the  punishment 
and  the  crime  of  Tautalus,  fouuded  on  no  better  authority  tbaa 
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EPODE  IV. 

Now  vainly  laboining  witli  incessant  pains 
The'  impeniiing  rock's  expected  fall  to  shun^ 
The  fourth  distressful  instance  he  remains 
Of  wretched  man  by  impious  pride  undone  ; 

Who  to  his  mortal  guests  convey'd 

The'  incorruptible  food  of  gods, 

On  which  in  their  diNine  abodes 
Himself  erst  feasting  was  immortal  made. 

STROPHE  V. 

Vain  is  he,  who  hopes  to  cheat 

The  all-seeing  eyes  of  heaven  : 
From  Olymi>us'  blissful  seat, 

For  his  father's  theft,  was  driven, 
Pelops,  to  reside  once  more 

With  frail  man's  swift-passing  race. 
Where  (for  now  youth's  blowing  flow'r 

Deck'd  with  opening  pi  ide  his  face  ; 
And  with  manly  beauty  sprung 

On  each  cheek  the  downy  shade) 
Ever  burning  for  the  young, 

Hymen's  fires  his  heart  invade. 

ANTISTROPHE  V. 

Anxious  then  the'  Elean  bride  ^ 

From  her  ro)'al  sire  to  gain. 
Near  the  billow-beaten  side 

Of  the  foam-besilver'd  main. 

this,  viz.  the  word  of  a  poet;  with  which,  for  that  reason,  li 
shall  not  trouble  the  reader.  The  other  three  persons  her«« 
alluded  to,  are  Sisyplius,  lilyus,  iuid  Ixion.  There  are  otherr 
interpretations  put  upon  this  passage,  which  the  learned  mayj 
lee  in  the  Greek  scholiast. 

*  Ilippodamia,  the  daiijihter  of  CEnomaus  king  <>i  Pisa,  w 
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Darkling  and  alone  he  stood, 

Invocating  oft  the  name 
Or"  the  trideut-bearinii  god, 

Straight  the  trident-bearer  came : 
'  If  the  sweet  delights  of  love, 

Which  from  beauty's  queen  descend, 
Can  thy  yieldmg  bosom  move, 

Mighty  god,  my  cause  befriend ! 

EPODE  V. 

'  With  strong  prevention  let  thy  hand  control 

The  brazen  lance  of  Pisa's  furious  king  ; 
And  to  the  honours  of  the'  Elean  goal 
Me  with  unrival'd  speed  in  triumph  bring. 
Transfix'd  by  his  unerring  spear, 
Already  thirteen  youths  have  died, 
Yet  he  persists  with  cruel  pride, 
Hippodamia's  nuptials  to  defer. 

being  extremely  fond  of  his  daughter  (the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  time)  and  therefore  unv/illing  to  pait  with  her,  obliged 
every  ojie  who  smight  her  in  marriage,  to  contend  with  him  in 
the  chariot  race  ;  in  which  he  doubted  not  of  obtaining  the  vic- 
tory, as  his  horses  were  noted  for  strength  and  swiftness.  The 
beauty  of  the  lady  encouraged  many  lovers,  (thirteen,  as  Pindar 
says,)  to  enter  the  lists,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  conse- 
qoences  of  their  being  vanquished  ;  for  (Enomaus.not  contented 
with  refusing  his  daughter  to  these  unsuccessful  lovers,  killed 
them  with  his  spear,  when  he  overtook  them  in  the  race.  Pe- 
lops  however,  depending  on  the  aid  of  Neptune,  the  inventor, 
or  creator  rather,  of  horses,  and  encouraged  by  Hippodamia, 
(who,  according  to  Apollodorns,  rode  with  him  in  the  chariot, 
and  assisted  him  with  her  advice)  accepted  the  conditions,  and 
gained  the  victory ;  though,  it  seems,  he  was  more  indebted  to 
the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  than  to  Neptune.  The  charioteer 
was  bribed:  and  his  master  thrown  out  of  the  chariot,  which 
broke  down  just  as  he  had  overtaken  Pelop?,  and  was  going 
lo  transtis.  him  with  his  spear. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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STROPHE  VI. 

In  tlie  paths  of  dangerous  fame 

Trembling  cowards  never  tread  : 
Yet  since  all  of  mortal  frame 

Must  be  number'd  with  the  dead, 
*  Who  ill  dark  inglorious  shade 

Would  his  useless  life  consume, 
And  with  deedless  years  decay *d, 

Sink  unhonour'd  to  the  tomb? 
I  that  shameful  lot  disdain  ; 

I  this  doubtful  list  will  prove  ; 
May  my  vows  from  thee  obtahi 

Conquest,  and  the  prize  of  love.' 

ANTISTROPHE  VI. 

Thus  he  pray"d,  and  mov'd  tlie  god ; 

Who,  his  bold  attempt  to  grace, 
On  the  favour'd  youth  bestowd 

Steeds  unwearied  in  the  race  ; 
Steeds,  with  winged  speed  endued, 

Harness'd  to  a  golden  car. 
So  was  Pisa's  king  subdued  ; 

Pelops  so  obtain'd  the  fair  ; 
From  whose  woud>,  a  noble  brood. 

Six  illustrious  brothers  came, 
AH  with  virtuous  minds  endow'd, 

Leaders  all  of  nii,hty  fame. 

EPODE  VI. 

]Sow  in  tlie  solemn  service  of  the  dead, 

Rank'd  with  immortal  gods,  great  Peiups  shares  ' ; 
While  to  his  altar,  on  the  wat'ry  bed 

Of  Alpheus  rais'd,  from  every  clime  repairs 
9  Kow  in  the  soienin  service  of  the  dead, 
Kaixk'd  with  imuiorUl  guds,  great  felopg  sharw} 
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The  wondering  stranger,  to  behold 
The  glories  of  the"  Olympic  plain; 
Where,  the  resplendent  wreath  to  gain, 
Contend  t!ie  swift,  the  active,  and  the  bold. 

STROPHE  VII. 

Happy  he  '°,  whose  glorious  brow 

Pisa's  honoured  chaplets  crown  ! 
Calm  his  stream  of  life  shall  flow, 

Shelter'd  by  his  high  renown. 
That  alone  is  bliss  supreme, 

Which,  unknowing  to  decay. 
Still  with  ever-sliining  beam 

Gladdens  each  succeeding  day. 
Then  for  happy  Hiero  w  eave 

Garlands  of  .'Eolian  strains ; 
Him  these  honours  to  receive 

The  Olympic  law  ordains. 


We  learn  from  the  younger  scholiast  of  Pindar,  that  the  young 
men  of  Peloponnesus  were  accustomed,  upon  the  anniversary 
of  the  funeral  of  Pelops,  to  slash  themselves  with  scourges  ; 
offering  to  him  by  that  means  a  kind  of  libation  of  their  own 
blood  ;  to  which  custom  Pindar  is  here  supposed  to  allude. 
The  old  scholiast,  however,  seems  to  think  that  no  more  is  sig- 
nified  here,  than  that  Pelops  died,  was  migniticcDtly  bnri.  d,  ami 
worshipped  afterwards  as  a  god.  That  he  was  worshipped  by 
the  Eleaus  with  great  devotion,  we  are  told  both  by  Pausanias 
and  the  scholiast;  the  last  of  whom  informs  u>,  that  the  people 
of  P.lis  sacrificed  to  Pelops  before  Jupiter,  alleging,  for  their  so 
doing,  the  authority  of  Hercules. 

ic  Happy  he,  Sc]  Of  tlie  advincages  accruing  from  an 
Olympic  victory,  I  have  spoken  at  large  in  the  Dissertation;  to 
which  therefore  I  refer  the  reader. 
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ANTISTROPIIE  Vil. 

Nor  more  worthy  of  her  lay 

Can  the  muse  a  mortal  find ; 
Greater  in  imperial  sway, 

Richer  in  a  virtuous  mind ; 
Heaven,  O  king,  with  tender  care 

Waits  thy  wishes  to  fulfil. 
Then  ere  long  will  I  prepare, 

Plac'd  on  Chronium's  sunny  hill  ", 
Thee  in  sweeter  verse  to  praise. 

Following  thy  victorious  steeds ; 
If  to  prosper  all  thy  ways 

Still  thy  guardian  god  proceeds. 

EPODE  VII. 

Fate  hath  in  various  stations  rank'd  mankind : 

In  royal  powers  the  long  gradations  end. 
By  that  horizon  prudently  confin'd, 

Let  not  thy  hopes  to  further  views  extend. 

Long  may'st  thou  wear  the  regal  crown, 

And  may  thy  bard  his  wish  receive, 
With  thee,  and  such  as  thee  to  live  '% 
Around  his  native  Greece  for  wisdom  known. 

!•  This  hill  was  near  the  Stadium  at  Olympia,  80  that  from 
thence  might  be  seen  the  races,  &c. 

'*  With  thee,  and  such  as  thee  to  live.']  As  Pindar  is  eaii 
to  have  conversed  with  Iliero,  I  think  we  may,  from  these 
words,  and  some  other  expressions  up  and  down  this  Ode,  par* 
ticalarly  from  his  calling  Hiero  Enov  or  host  (I,  l65  of  the 
oris^inal)  form  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  Pindarwas  present 
at  the  entertainment  given  by  Hiero  on  occasion  of  his  Olympic 
victory.  It  is  also  probable  from  the  loth,  loth,  and  17th  lines 
of  the  original,  that  there  were  other  poets  present  besides 
Pindar;  perhaps  Simoniries  and  Eacchylidt?,  whoj  as  well  as 
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oar  poet,  composed  a  hymn  upon  this  occasion.  There  is  at 
least  a  fragment  of  an  ode,  nude  by  Bacchylides,  cited  by  the 
scholiast,  in  which  this  very  horse  of  Iliero,  named  Pherenicus, 
is  celebrated  for  having  gained  a  victory  in  the  Olympic  games. 
These  conjectures  (for  I  would  not  put  them  otf  for  any  thing 
more  than  conjectures)  will  give  some  light  to  these  two 
passages. 

Old  'Tiui^oy.cv  iply^v 

and 

— —  aXXa  Awgtojva- 

When  round  the  mirthful  board  the  harp  is  borne ; 
and 

Down  then  from  the  glittering  nail 
Take,  O  muse,  thy  Dorian  lyre. 

From  which  passages  we  may  collect,  that  the  guests  of  Hiero 
(and  he  among  the  rest,  according  to  the  custom  mentioned  in 
note  the  first)  having  either  sung,  or  accompanied  some  ode, 
whose  subject  was  taken,  in  all  likelihood,  from  some  circum- 
stance relating  to  the  Olympic  games  j  and  it  being  now  come 
to  Pindar's  turn  to  perform ;  he,  after  pr^iising  in  general  terms 
the  subject  of  their  songs,  (ihe  Olympic  games)  the  skill  and 
wisdom  of  those  who  had  performed  before  him,  the  magnifi- 
cence and  other  royal  virtues  of  Hiero,  and  particularly  his 
knowledge  and  performance  in  music  ;  calls,  as  it  were  in  a 
poetical  rapture,  for  his  harp,  (which  we  may  suppose,  agreeably 
to  the  custom  of  those  times,  hung  in  the  chamber  near  him) 
and  entertains  the  company  with  an  ode  on  the  founder  of  the 
Olympic  games j  which  he,  with  many  others,  derives  from 
Pelops  the  son  of  Tantalus,  who  is  said  to  have  celebrated  them 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  CEnomaus.  In  this  view  there 
appears  to  be  great  propriety  and  beauty,  not  in  the  two  above- 
cited  passages  only,  but  in  many  of  the  preceding  verses  also  of 
this  Ode;  but  this  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
reader. 
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Hiero,  in  ibis  Ode,  is  more  than  once  styled  "king;  and  yet  wt 
are  left  in  the  dark  a3  to  the  city  or  people  f>ver  which  he 
reitjned  at  this  time  :  all  \ve  know  is,  that  it  could  n<  i  be  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  nolwiihglanding  be  chose  to  denominate  him- 
self of  that  city  when  he  entered  hiiriielf  a  candidate  for  the 
Olympic  crown  j  for  be  did  not  come  to  the  crown  of  Sj  racuse 
till  after  the  death  of  his  broiher  Gclo,  Mhich  happened  in  the 
75th  Olympiad,  many  years  after  the  dale  of  the  victory  here 
selebrated  by  Piudar.    See  Pythian  Ode  I.  note  5. 


THE 

SECOND  OLYMPIC  ODE, 


BY  MR.  WLST. 


This  ode  is  inscribed  to  Tlieron  king  of  Agri- 
gentum,  who  came  off  conqueror  in  the  race  of 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  Olympiad. 


ARGUMENT. 

THE  poet,  in  answer  to  the  question,  what  ^od,  what  hero,  and 
what  mortal  he  should  sing  ?  ('.vilh  which  worris  this  Ode 
immediately  begins)  having  named  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  not 
only  as  the  lirst  of  gods  and  heroes,  but  as  they  were  peculiarly 
related  to  his  subject ,  the  one  being  the  protector,  and  the 
other  the  founder  of  the  Olympic  games;  falls  directly  into 
the  praises  of  Theron  ;  by  this  method  artfully  insinuating, 
that  Theron  held  the  same  rank  among  all  mortals,  as  the  two 
former  did  among  the  gods  and  heroes.  In  enumerating  the 
many  excellences  of  Theron,  the  poet,  having  made  mention 
of  the  nobility  of  his  family,  (a  topic  seldom  or  never  omitted 
by  Pindar)  takes  occasion  to  lay  before  him  the  various  acci- 
dents and  vicissitudes  of  human  lite,  by  instances  drawn  from 
the  history  of  his  own  ancestors,  the  founders  cf  Agrigentum ; 
who,  it  seems,  underwent  many  difficulties  before  they  could 
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build  and  setUt;  themselves  in  that  city  :  where  aftciwardi, 
indeed,  Ihey  made  a  very  considerable  ei;ure,  and  were  re- 
warded for  their  past  sufferint;?  with  wealth  and  honour;  ac- 
cording to  which  method  of  proceeding,  the  pott  (alluding  to 
sonac  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  Thcron)  beseeches  Jupiter 
to  deal  widi  their  posterity,  by  recompensing  their  former 
afflictions  with  a  series  of  peace  and  happiness  for  the  future; 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which,  they  would  soon  lose  the  memory 
of  whatever  they  had  suffered  in  times  past :  the  constant 
effect  of  prosperity  being  to  make  men  forget  Iheir  pa=t 
adversity  ;  which  is  the  only  reparation  that  can  be  made  to 
them  for  the  miseries  they  have  undergone.  The  truth  of 
this  position  be  makes  appear  from  the  history  of  the  same 
family  ;  by  the  further  instances  of  Semele,  Ino,  and  Ther- 
sander  ;  and,  lastly,  of  Theron  himself,  whose  former  care* 
and  troubles,  he  insinuates,  are  repaid  by  his  present  happiness 
and  victory  in  the  Olympic  games :  for  his  success  in  w  hich, 
the  poet  however  inlimates,  that  Theron  was  no  less  indebted 
to  his  riches  than  to  his  virtue,  since  he  was  enabled  by  the 
one,  as  well  as  disposed  by  the  other,  to  undergo  the  trouble 
and  expense  that  was  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  a  candidate 
for  the  Olympic  ciown  in  particular,  and,  in  general,  for  the 
performance  of  any  great  and  worthy  action  :  for  the  words 
are  general.  From  whence  he  takes  occasion  to  tell  him, 
that  the  man  who  possesses  these  treasures,  viz.  riches  and 
virtue,  (that  is,  the  means  and  the  inclination  of  doing  good 
and  great  actions)  Iirs  the  further  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that 
he  shall  be  rewarded  for  it  hereafter ;  and  go  among  the 
heroes  into  the  Fortunate  Islands  (the  Paradise  of  the  ancients) 
which  he  here  describes ;  some  of  w  huse  inhabiiant=  are  like- 
wise mentioned  by  way  of  inciting  Theron  to  an  imitation  of 
their  actions ;  as  Peleus,  Cadmus,  and  Achilles.  Here  the 
poet,  finding  himself,  as  well  from  the  abundance  of  mat!er, 
as  from  the  fertility  of  his  own  genius,  in  danger  of  wander- 
ing too  far  from  his  subject,  recals  his  muse,  and  returns  to 
the  praises  of  Theron  ;  whose  beneficence  and  generosity  (he 
tells  us)  were  not  to  be  equalled  ;  with  which,  and  with  some 
reflections  upon  the  enemies  and  malignevs  of  Iheron,  he 
conclodes. 
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STROPHE  I. 

Ve  choral  hymns,  harmonious  lays, 

Sweet  rulers  of  the  lyric  string ; 
Wliat  god,  v.'hat  hero's  godlike  praise, 

What  mortal  shall  we  sing? 

With  Jove,  with  Pisa's  *  guardian  god, 

Begin,  O  muse,  the'  Olympic  ode. 

Alcides,  Jove's  heroic  son. 
The  second  honours  claims ; 
Who,  ottering  up  the  spoils  from  Angeas  won, 
Establish'd  to  his  sire  the'  Olympic  games ; 
Where  bright  in  u  reaths  of  conquest  Theron  shone. 
Then  of  victorious  Theron  sing ! 

Of  Theron  hospitable,  just,  and  great! 
Fam'd  Agrigentum's^  honour'd  king, 

The  prop  and  bulwark  of  her  towering  state ; 

A  righteous  prince!  whose  flowering  virtues  grace 
The  venerable  stem  of  his  illustrious  race  : 


'  Pisa  and  Olympia  have  by  many  been  mistaken  for  the 
same  place  ;  however,  Olympia  stood  in  the  territory  of  Pisa, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it. 

2  Agrigentum  (in  Greek  Agragas)  was  a  town  in  Sicily, 
situated  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  I  therefore  call 
'  her  kindred  flood.'  The  poet,  a  little  after,  gives  it  the  epithet 
of  sacred  ;  an  epithet  but  ill  accounted  for,  in  njy  opinion,  by 
the  commentators  upon  this  author ;  for  which  reason  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  what  they  say  upon  it,  nor  with  the 
different  histories  they  give  of  the  ancestors  of  Theron,  who 
built  that  city.  The  reader  will  understand  from  the  poet  him- 
self, that  they  went  through  many  difhculiies,  &c.  ^\  hich  is  suf- 
ficient :  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  Theron  ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  whose  history  are  very  imperfectly  related. 
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ANTISTUOFHr.  I. 

A  race,  lon^  exercis'd  in  woes, 
Ere,  smiling  o'er  her  kindred  flood, 
The  mansion  of  their  wish'd  repose, 

Their  sacred  city  stood  ; 
And  through  amaz'd  Sicilia  shone 
The  lustre  of  their  fair  renown. 
Thence,  as  the  milder  fates  decreed, 
In  destin'd  order  born, 
Auspicious  hours  with  smoother  pace  succeed  ; 
While  power  and  wealth  the  noble  line  adorn, 
And  public  favour,  virtue's  richest  meed. 
O  son  of  Rhea^,  god  supreme  ! 
Whose  kingly  hands  the  Olympian  sceptre  wield  I 

Rever'd  on  Alpheus"  sacred  stream  ! 
And  honour'd  most  in  Pisa's  listed  field ! 
Propitious  listen  to  my  soothing  strain  ! 
And  to  the  worthy  sons  their  father's  rights  maintain ! 


Peace  on  their  future  life,  and  wealth  bestow; 
And  bid  their  present  moments  calmly  flow. 
The  deed  once  done  no  power  can  abrogate. 
Not  the  great  sire  of  all  things,  time,  nor  fate. 
But  sweet  oblivion  of  disastrous  care, 
And  good  succeeding,  may  the  wrong  repair. 
Lost  in  the  brightness  of  returning  day, 
The  gloomy  terrors  of  the  night  decay  ; 
When  Jove  commands  the  sun  of  joy  to  rise, 
And  opens  into  smiles  the  cloud-envelop'd  skies. 

■J  Rhea  was  the  wife  of  Saturn,  and  mother  of  Japiter. 
Alpheus  was  a  river  of  Elis,  upon  whose  banks  was  the  Olym^ 
pic  Stadium,  in  which  the  games  were  performed. 
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STROPHE  II. 

Thy  hapless  daughters'  ^  various  fate 
This  moral  truth,  O  Cadmus,  shows  ; 
Who,  vested  now  with  godUke  state, 
On  heavenly  thrones  repose  ; 

4  Theron  was  descemied  from  Cadmus  ;  the  yistances  (here- 
fore  of  Scmele  and  Ino,  daughters  to  Cadmus,  are  exiremely 
proper  and  well  chosen  by  ihe  poet ;  as  they  tend  not  only  to 
illustrate  ihe  truth  he  would  inculcate  by  these  examples,  hut  to 
do  honour  to  Theron,  hy  showing  that  he  was  related  to  deities. 
The  story  of  these  goddesses  is  as  follows.  Juno,  having  dis- 
covered I  hat  her  husband  Jupiter  was  in  love  with  Semele,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmns,  disguised  herself  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
woman,  and  under  that  appearance  prevailed  with  the  young 
lady  (not  a   little  proud  of  so  great  a  lover)  to  insist  upon  his 

I  frantiiig  her  request,  whatever  it  should  be  ;  as  giving  her  at 
once  an  undeniable  evidence,  both  of  his  divinity  and  his  love. 
Having  obtained  that  promise,  she  was  to  require  him,  in  the 
next  place,  (o  visit  her  with  all  those  emblems  and  appurte- 
nances of  divine  majesty,  wherewith  he  was  wont  to  go  to  the 
bed  of  Juno.  The  first  part  ot  her  petition  being  obtained,  the 
second,  it  seems,  could   not  be  refused;  to  the  great  grief  of 

;  Jupiter,  who  was  thus  ensnared,  by  the  artifices  of  Juno,  by  his 
own  fondness,  and  the  vanity  and  curiosity  of  Semele,  to  de- 

■  itroy  his  mistress.  He  came  attended  with  his  thunders  and 
his  lightnings,  in  whose  flames  poor  Semele  perished.  Jupiter 
however  did  ail  he  could  to  repair  the  fatal  error  ;  for  he  not 
only  saved  the  life  of  her  young  infant  Bacchus,  but  bestowed 
both  upon  him  and  her  celestial  honours  and  immortal  life.  The 
scholiast  tells  us,  that  Semele  was  always  painted  with  remark- 
ably lung  hair  ;  a  circumstance  which  I  mention  only  for  the 
iake  of  observing,  that  I  douot  not  but  many  expressions,  and 
perhaps  whole  pa?sages  in  Pindar,  which  to  us  appear  either 
impertinent  or  obscure,  were,  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  not 
only  very  intelligible,  but  very  apposite  and  beautiful  allusions  to 
some  custom,  some  history,  some  peculiarity  in  the  life  or  per- 
son of  those  he  mentions;  or  perhaps  to  some  noted  picture  or 
statue  ;  as  m  the  present  passage  relating  to  Semele,  and  others 
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And  yet  affliction's  thorny  road 

In  bitter  anguish  once  they  trod. 

But  bliss  superior  liath  eras'd 
The  memory  of  their  woe ; 
While  Semele,  on  high  Olympus  plac'd, 
To  heavenly  zephyrs  bids  her  tresses  flow, 
Once  by  devouring  lightnings  all  defac'd. 

Tlierc  with  immortal  charms  improv'd, 
Inhabitant  of  heavens  serene  abodes 

She  dwells,  by  virgin  Pallas  lov'd, 
Lov'd  by  Saturnius,  father  of  the  gods  ; 
Lov'd  by  her  youthful  son,  whose  brows  divine, 
In  twisting  ivy  bound,  with  joy  eternal  shine. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

To  Ino,  goddess  of  the  main, 

The  Fates  an  equal  lot  decree, 

Rank'd  with  old  Ocean's  Nereid-trahi, 

Bright  daughters  of  the  sea. 

Deep  in  the  pearly  realms  below, 

Immortal  happiness  to  know. 

But  here  our  days  appointed  end 
To  mortals  is  unknown  j 
Whether  distress  our  period  shall  attend, 
And  in  tumultuous  storms  our  sun  go  down,    | 
Or  to  the  shades  in  peaceful  calms  descend,    j 

that  I  shall  take  notice  of  iu  the  coarse  of  tbeje  observations. 
Athamas,  the  husband  of  luo,  the  other  daughter  of  Cadnins, 
being,  by  the  instigation  likewise  of  Jono,  struck  by  the  furies 
vviih  madness;  and  having  seized  upon  one  of  his  children, 
wiiich  his  wife,  whom  he  then  took  for  a  lioness,  held  in  her 
arms;  she  in  a  fright  fled  away  with  the  other,  and  cast  hira  and 
herself  headlong  into  the  sea,  where  Neptune,  taking  pity  of 
her,  converted  them  both  into  deities  of  the  sea. 
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For  various  flows  the  tide  of  life, 
Obuoxious  still  to  fortune's  veering  gale  ; 

Now  rough  with  anguish,  care,  and  strife, 
O'erwhelming  waves  the  shatter'd  bark  assail : 
Now  glide  serene  and  smooth  the  limpid  streams ; 
And  on  the  surface  play  Apollo's  golden  beams. 


Thus,  fate,  O  Theron,  that  with  bliss  divine 
And  gloiy  once  enrich'd  thy  ancient  line, 
Again  reversing  every  gracious  deed. 
Woe  to  thy  wretched  sires  and  shame  decreed ; 
What  time,  encountering  on  the  Phocian  plain, 
By  luckless  (Edi'pus  was  Laius  slain. 
To  parricide  by  fortune  blindly  led, 
His  father's  precious  life  the  hero  shed  ; 
Doom'd  to  fulfil  the  oracles  of  heaven,     [given. 
To  Thebes' ill  destin'd  king^  by  Pythian  Phoebus 

5  Laias  king  of  Thebes,  inqairing  of  the  Delphic  or  Pythian 
Oracle  about  children,  was  told  that  he  should  have  a  son,  but 
that  he  was  destined  to  die  by  the  hands  of  that  son  :  for  this 
reason,  as  soon  as  CEdipus  was  born,  he  gave  him  to  a  shepherd 
to  be  murdered  ;  who,  in  execution  of  those  orders,  left  him  in 
the  fields  where  he  might  be  starved  to  death  ;  but  being  found 
there  by  another  shepherd,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  wife  of 
P0I3  bus  king  of  Corinth,  she  bred  him  up  for  her  own  child. 
But  when  he  grew  up,  and  came  to  understand  that  he  was  not 
the  son  of  Polybus,  lie  went  in  search  of  his  own  father,  met 
him  by  accident  in  Phocis,  and  in  a  tumult  slew  him,  without 
knowing  him  indeed  to  be  his  father  ;  but  not  withoat  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  the  gods  by  so  horrid  a  parricide,  though  he 
was  predestined  to  it  by  their  own  decree.  Erinnys,  the  goddess 
of  vengeance,  observed  the  murder,  (as  the  poet  expresses  it) 
and,  to  revenge  it,  stirred  up  that  discord  between  his  two  sons 
Eieocles  and  Polynices,  that  tbey  slew  each  other  in  battle. 
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STROPHE  III. 

But  with  a  fierce  avenging  eye 
Erinnys  the  foul  murder  view'd, 
And  bade  his  warrin;:^  oft!5j)ring  die, 

By  inutnal  rage  subdued. 
Pierc'd  by  his  brother's  hateful  steel 
Thus  haughty  Polynices  fell. 
Thcrsander  ^,  born  to  calmer  days, 

Survived  his  falling  sire, 
In  youthful  games  to  win  immortal  praise-, 
Renown  in  martial  combats  to  acquire. 
And  hi;,^h  in  power  the'  Adrastian  house  to  rai^e. 

Forth  from  this  venerable  root 

-3Znesidamus  '  and  his  Theron  spring; 
For  whom  I  touch  my  Dorian  flute, 
For  whom  triumphant  strike  my  sounding  strinil. 
Due  to  his  glory  is  the'  Aonian  strain,       [plain. 
Whose  virtue  gain'd  the  prize  in  fam'd  Olympia* 

ANTISTROPHE  III. 

Alone  in  fam'd  Olympia's  sand 
The  victor's  chaplet  Theron  w  ore ; 
But  with  him  on  the'  Isthmian  strand. 

On  sweet  Castalia's  shore, 
The  verdant  crowns,  the  proud  reward 
Of  victory  his  brother®  shar'd, 

fi  Thersauder  was  (he  son  of  Polynices  by  Argia  the  daugli' cr 
of  Ailraslus,  whence  meniion  is  here  made  of  the  Adrasii.tn 
liousf,  which  he  is  said  to  have  raised,  because  he  afterwarris 
revenged  upon  the  Thebans,  the  injuries  and  disgrace  that  his 
grandfather  Adraslushad  suffered  before  Thebes,  when  he  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Polynices.  Tliersander  was  one  of  ihose 
heroes,  who  went  to  the  war  of  Troy. 

7  .T.nesidamus  was  the  father  of  Theron. 

*  Xenocrates.    The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  at  the 
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Copartner  in  innnortal  praise, 
As  warniVl  with  equal  zeal 
Tiie  light-foot  courser's  generous  breed  to  raise, 
\nd  whirl  around  the  goal  the  fervid  wheel, 
The  painful  strife  Olynipia's  wreath  repays : 

But  wealth  with  nobler  virtue  joind 
The  means  and  fair  occasions  must  procure; 

In  glory's  chase  must  aid  the  mind, 
Expense,  and  toil,  and  danger  to  endure  ; 

^v'ith  mingling  rays  they  feed  each  other's  flame, 
\ud  shine  the  brightest  lamp  in  all  the  sphere  of  fame. 

EPODE  III.  , 

The  happy  mortal,  who  these  treasures  shares, 
Vv'ell  knows  what  fate  attends  his  generous  cares ; 
Knows,  tiiat  beyond  the  verge  of  life  and  light, 
In  the  sad  regions  of  infernal  night. 
The  fierce,  impracticable,  churlish  mind. 
Avenging  gods  and  penal  woes  shall  find  ; 
Where  strict  inquiring  justice  shall  bewray 
The  crimes  committed  in  the  realms  of  day. 
The'  iinpartial  judge  the  rigid  law  declares, 
No  more  to  be  revers'd  by  penitence  or  prayers. 

STROPHE  IV. 

But  in  the  happy  fields  of  light. 
Where  Phoebus  with  an  equal  ray 
Illuminates  the  balmy  night, 
I  And  gilds  the  cloudless  day, 

[sthmiis  of  Corinlh,  whence  they  took  their  name;  and  (he  Py- 
hiaii  games  were  c elebraied  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Castalia. 
The  Isihiuiau  crown  was  coinposefl  either  of  parsley,  or  the 
branches  of  the  pine-tree  (for  they  were  both  used  at  different 
.JQiej");  and  the  Pythian  crown  was  made  uf  laurel. 
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In  peaceful,  nnmolested  joy, 

Tlie  f^ood  their  smiling  hours  employ. 

Them  no  uneasy  wants  constrain 
To  vex  the'  nn^jrateful  soil. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  main. 
And  break  their  strength  with  unabating  toil, 
A  frail  disastrous  being  to  maintain. 

But  in  their  joyous  calm  abodes, 
The  recompense  of  justice  they  receive  ; 

And  in  the  fellowship  of  gods 
Without  a  tear  eternal  ages  live. 
While,  banish'd  by  the  fates  from  joy  and  rest, 
Intolerable  woes  the  impious  soul  infest. 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

But  they  who,  in  true  virtue  strong. 
The  third  purgation  can  endure  ^; 

And  keep  their  minds  from  fraudful  wrong. 
And  guilt's  contagion,  pure  ; 

9  Pindar  in  this  follows  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  who 
held  the  transmi^ation  of  the  soul ;  according  to  which  doc- 
trine, the  several  bodies,  into  which  the  soid  passes  successively^ 
were  so  many  purgatories,  that  served  to  purify  and  refine  it 
by  degrees,  till  it  was  at  last  rendered  fit  to  enter  into  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands  ;  the  Paradise  of  the  ancients,  as  I  said  before; 
about  which  nothing  can  be  written  but  conjectures,  with  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader.  The  Greek  worda 
imply  a  state  of  probation  in  the  other  world  as  well  as  this ; 
concerning  which,  therefore,  and  ibis  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration  of  souls,  the  reader  may  consult  the  sixth  book  of  Vir- 
gil;  and  the  third  book  of  Elian's  V.  Hist.  l.l».  for  the  histury 
of  these  Fortunate  Islands,  as  also  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
&c.  I  must  observe,  that  Saturn  and  his  wife  Rhea,  the  proge- 
uitors  of  Jupiter,  are  (according  to  the  heathen  mythology)  very 
properly  made  to  preside  in  these  islands;  since,  under  theii 
government  upon  earth,  the  world  enjoyed  that  state  of  inno 
ceuce,  which  the  poets  signify  by  *  the  golden  age.' 
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They  through  the  starry  paths  of  Jove 
To  Saturn's  blissful  scat  remove  : 
Where  fragrant  breezes,  venial  airs, 

Sweet  children  of  the  main, 
Purge  the  biess'd  inland  from  corroding  cares, 
And  fan  the  bosom  of  each  verdaiit  plain  : 
Whose  fertile  soil  immortal  fruitage  bears ; 

Trees,  from  whose  flaming  branches  flow, 
Array'd  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams; 

And  flowers  of  golden  hue,  that  blow 
On  the  fresh  borders  of  their  parent-streams. 
These  by  the  biess'd  in  solemn  triumph  worn. 
Their  unpolluted  hands  and  clustering  locks  adorn. 

EPODE  IV. 

Such  is  the  righteous  will,  the  high  behest 
Of  Rhadamarthus,  ruler  of  the  i)less'd  ; 
The  just  assessor  of  the  throne  divine, 
On  wliich,  high  rais'd  above  all  gods,  recline, 
Link'd  in  the  golden  bands  of  wedded  love. 
The  great  progenitors  of  thundering  Jove. 
There,  in  the  number  of  the  biess'd  enroll'd, 
Live  Cadmus,  Peleus,  heroes  fani'd  of  old  ; 
And  young  Achilles,  to  those  isles  reniov'd, 
Soon  as,  by  Thetis  won,  relenting  Jove  approv'd  : 

STROPHE  V. 

Achilles,  whose  resistless  might 
Troy's  stable  pillar  overthrew, 
The  valiant  Hector,  firm  in  fight, 
And  hardy  Cygnus,  slew, 
■     And  Memnon,  offspring  of  the  mora. 
In  torrid  ^Ethiopia  born 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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Yet  in  iny  well-stor'd  breast  leiuain 

Materials  to  supply 
With  copious  argument  my  moral  strain, 

Whose  mystic  sense  the  wise  alone  descrj- '% 
Still  to  the  vulgar  sounding  harsh  and  vain. 

He  only,  in  whose  ample  breast 
Nature  hath  true  inherent  genius  pour'd, 
The  praise  of  wisdom  may  contest ; 
Not  tlicy  who,  with  loquacious  learning  stor'd, 
Like  crows  and  chattering  jays,  with  clamorous 
cries 
Pursue  the  bird  of  Jove,  tliat  sails  along  the  skies. 


'o  From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  Pindar  had  fallen 
under  the  lash  of  some  critics  or  livals,  who,  pnjiul  of  iheir 
learning,  had  objected  to  him  the  want  of  it,  and  had  censored 
hinn,  in  all  likelihood,  for  his  frequent  using  of  moral  sentences, 
historical  allusions,  and  tigurative  expressions  ;  which,  together 
with  the  many  and  long  digressions,  and  the  sudden  transition 
from  one  point  to  another,  (so  observable  in  all  his  compost, 
tions)  rendered  them,  as  they  pretended,  intricate  and  obscare. 
All  this  charge  Pindar,  like  a  poet  of  spirit,  answers  with  a 
thorough  contempt  of  his  adversaries  ;  whom,  notwithstanding 
all  their  boasted  learning,  he  ranks  with  the  vulgar  :  and,  con- 
scious of  the  superiority  of  genius  over  art,  (which  I  suppose  is 
here  chiefly  meant  by  learning)  compares  himself,  with  a  noble 
arrogance,  to  an  eagle  sailing  along  the  sky,  and  pursued  by  a 
parcel  of  crows  and  jays,  who  follow  him  at  a  distance  with 
great  noise  a::d  clamour,  but  can  neither  reach  nor  obstract 
his  flight:  a  proper  image  of  the  impotence  and  malice  of  i 
critics  and  pedants  in  all  times,  though,  it  must  be  confessed, 
there  are  few  poets  to  be  found,  that  can  answer  the  oUier  part 
of  the  comparison.  The  scholiast  tells  us,  (hat  the  learned  per- 
sons hinted  at  by  Pindar  in  tliis  passage,  were  Bacchylides  and 
Simonides. 
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ANTISTROPHE  V. 

Come  on !  thy  brightest  shafts  prepare, 

And  bend,  O  muse,  thy  sounding  bow ; 

Say  through  what  paths  of  Hquid  air 
Our  arrows  shall  we  throw  ? 

On  Agrigentum  fix  thine  eye, 

Thither  let  all  thy  quiver  fly. 

And  thou,  O  Agrigentum,  hear. 
While  with  religious  dread, 
And  taught  the  laws  of  justice  to  revere. 
To  heavenly  vengeance  I  devote  my  head, 
If  aught  to  truth  repugnant  now  I  swear, 

Swear,  that  no  state,  revolving  o'er 
The  long  memorials  of  recorded  days. 

Can  show  in  all  her  boasted  store 
A  name  to  parallel  thy  Theron's  praise  : 
One  to  the  acts  of  friendship  so  inclin'd,    [kind. 
So  fam'd  for  bounteous  deeds,  and  love  of  human 

EPODE  V. 

Yet  hath  obstreperous  envy  sought  to  drown 
The  goodly  music  of  his  sweet  renown ; 
While  by  some  frantic  spirit "  borne  along 
To  mad  attempts  of  violence  and  wrong, 
She  turn'd  against  him  faction's  raging  flood. 
And  strove  with  evil  deeds  to  conquer  good. 
But  who  can  number  every  sandy  grain 
Wash'd  by  Sicilia's  hoarse-resounding  main? 
Or  who  can  Theron's  generous  works  express, 
And  tell  ho  w  many  hearts  his  bounteous  virtues  bless ! 

"  By  these  *  frantic  spirits,'  the  poet  means  Capys  and 
Hippocrates,  two  kinsmen  of  Theron,  from  whom  they  had 
received  many  obligations  ;  but  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
lustre  of  his  glory  and  power,  they  made  war  upon  him  ;  and 
met  with  the  due  reward  of  their  treachery  and  malice.  Tberon 
fought  with  them  uear  Himera,  and  overthrew  them. 


THE 

THIRD  OLYMPIC  ODE, 

BY  MR.  WEST. 


This  Ode  is  likewise  inscribed  to  Tlieron,  king  of 
Agrigentum,  upon  the  occasion  of  another  victory 
obtained  by  him  in  the  chariot-race  at  Olynipia ; 
the  date  of  which  is  unknown. 


ARGUMENT. 
THE  scliotiast  acquaints  us,  that  as  Theroii  was  celebrating  the 
Theoxenia,  (a  festival  instituted  by  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
honour  of  all  the  gods)  he  received  the  news  of  a  victory 
obtained  by  his  chariot  in  the  Olympic  games  :  from  this 
circumstance  the  poet  takes  occ.ision  to  address  this  Ode  to 
those  two  deities  and  their  sister  Helena,  in  whose  temple 
(the  same  scholiast  informs  u=)  some  people  with  greatest 
probability  corijectured  it  was  sung;  at  a  solemn  sacrifice 
there  offered  by  Theron  to  those  deities,  and  to  Hercules 
also,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  third  strophe 
of  the  translation.  But  there  is  another,  and  a  more  poe- 
tical propriety  in  Pindar's  invoking  these  divinities,  that  is 
suggested  in  the  Ode  itself:  for,  after  mentioning  the  occa- 
sion of  his  composing  it,  namely,  the  Olympic  victory  of 
'J  heron,  and  saying  that  a  triumphal  song  was  a  tribute  due 
to  that  person,  upon  whom  the  Hellanodic,  or  judge  of  the 
gameS;  bestowed  the  sacred  olive,  (according  to  the  instittt- 
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tioii  of  ibeir  first  founder  Hercules)  he  proceeds  to  relate 
tbe  fabulous,  but  legendHry  story,  of  tint  hero's  having 
brought  that  plant  origuially  from  Scylhiii,  the  country  of 
the  HyperborcHn?,  to  Olympia;  having  planted  it  there  near 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  ordered  that  the  victors  in  those 
games  should,  for  the  future,  be  cro\uicd  with  the  branches 
of  this  sacred  tree.  To  this  he  add*,  that  Hercides,  upon  his 
being  removed  to  heaven,  appointed  the  twin-brothers, Castor 
and  Pollux,  to  celebrate  the  Olympic  Games,  and  execute 
the  office  of  bestosving  the  olive  crown  upon  those  who  ob. 
taiued  the  victory  ;  and  now,  cominiies  Pindar,  he  comes  a 
propitious  guest  to  ihis  sacrifice  of  Theron,  in  company  with 
the  two  sons  of  Leda,  who,  to  reward  the  piety  and  zeal  of 
Theron  and  his  family,  have  given  them  success  and  glory  ; 
to  the  ulmoit  limits  of  which  he  insinuates  that  Therou  is 
arrived;  and  so  concludes  with  afiirming,  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  fur  any  man,  wise  or  anwisc,  to  attempt  to  suipasshiro. 


STROPHE  I. 

While  to  the  fame  of  Agragas '  I  sing, 

For  Tlieron  wake  the'  Olympic  string, 

And  with  Aonian  garlands  grace 

His  steeds  unwearied  in  the  race, 
O  may  the  hospitable  twins  of  Jove, 
And  bright-h.air'd  Helena  %  the  song  approve.* 

For  this  the  muse  bestow'd  her  aid, 

As  in  new  measures  I  essay'd 

To  haiTnonize  the  tuneful  words, 
And  set  to  Dorian  airs  my  soimding  chords. 

'  Agragas-I  The  Greek  name  for  Agrigentum. 

*  Helena  was  sister  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  worshipped 
togethtr  with  them,  as  appears  from  this  passage.  Castor  and 
Pollux  are  here  styled  hospitable  upon  account  of  their  having 
instituttd  the  Theoxenia,  %vhich  properly  implies  a  festival,  or 
feast,  to  whicJi  all  the  gods  were  invited. 
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ANTISTROPHE  I. 

And  lo!  the  conquering  steeds,  whose  tossing  heads 

Olympic's  verdant  wreath  bespreads, 

The  niuse-iniparted  tiibnte  claim, 

Due,  Tlieron,  to  thy  glorious  name; 
And  bid  me  temper  in  their  master's  praise 
Tlie  flute,  the  warbling  lyre,  and  melting  lays. 

Lo  !  Pisa  too  the  song  requires  ! 

Elean  Pjsa,  that  inspires 

The  glowing  bard  with  eager  care 

His  heaven-directed  present  to  prepare  ^ : 

KPODE  I. 

The  present  offer'd  to  his  virtuous  fame, 

On  whose  ennobled  brows 
The  rigliteous  umpire  of  the  sacred  game, 

The'  iEtoHan  judge  ^,  bestows 

3  Whose  tossing  heads,}  That  the  victorious  horses,  as< 
well  as  the  charioteer  and  the  owner  of  the  chariot,  were  ho- 
noured with  an  Olympic  crown,  I  have  already  observed  in  the 
Dissertation.  If  we  suppose  the  victorious  horses  of  Theron  to 
have  made  part  of  the  triumphal  procession  that  upon  this 
occasion  marched  to  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who, ' 
(as  the  scholiast  tells  us  from  Aristarchus)  were  held  in  great 
honour  at  Agrignium ;  we  shall  see,  what  I  have  more  than 
once  observed,  that  Pindar  takes  many  hints  froni  the  circum- 
stances of  the  several  countries,  temples,  solemnities,  &:c.  in 
which  his  Odes  were  to  be  sung.  The  not  attending  to  this  has 
probably  been  the  cause  not  only  of  over-looking  many  beau- 
ties in  this  great  poet,  but  of  charging  him  also  with  many  im- 
proprieties  and  extravagances  he  is  by  no  means  guilty  of. 

^  His  heaven-directed  present,  4c.]  The  poetical  presents 
made  to  the  Olympii.  conquerors  are  by  Pindar  styled  heaven- 
directed  (^jufxooQt) ;  because,  says  the  younger  scholiast,  the 
victories,  which  gave  occasion  to  them,  proceed  from  the  di- 
rection and  appointment  of  heaven. 

5  The'  JEtolian  judge.]    One  Oxylns,  an  ^tolian,  having 
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The  darksome  olive,  studious  to  fulfil 
The  mighty  founder's  will, 
WIm  this  fair  ensign  of  Olympic  toil 
From  distant  Scythia's  fruitful  soil, 
And  Hyperborean  Ister's  ^  woody  shore, 
With  fair  entreaties  gain'd,  to  Grecian  Elis  bore. 


conducted  the  Heraclidae,  when  they  returned  into  Peloponne- 
sns,  received  from  ihera,  by  way  of  recompense,  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Eleans,  who  from  him  were  afterwards  called 
^tolians,  as  the  younger  scholiast  informs  us.  '  Th^  Italian 
Judge,'  therefore,  in  this  place,  denotes  the  Ilelianodic,  or 
president  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  was  always  chosen 
from  among  the  Eleans,  as  I  have  shown  at  large  in  the  Dis- 
sertation. 

<5  Hyperborean  Ister.]  Concerning  the  situation  and  coun- 
try  of  the  Hyperboreans,  there  are  so  many  inconsistent  fables 
among  the  ancients,  that  the  modern  geographers  have  given 
over  all  hopes  of  reconciling  them.  Pindar  here  places  them 
about  the  fountains  or  springs  of  the  Danube  ;  a  river,  in  his 
time,  almost  as  little  known  as  the  Hyperboreans;  whom,  in 
bis  tenth  Pythian  Ode,  he  describes  as  a  most  happy  people, 
subject  neither  to  diseases  nor  old  age.  In  short,  this  country 
was  an  ideal  region,  existing  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poets  ;  who,  for  that  reason,  were  at  liberty  to  place  it  in  what 
climate,  and  fill  it  with  what  people  and  plants  they  thought 
proper.  It  is,  therefore,  to  no  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the 
olive  will  grow  in  any  country  about  the  Danube;  tince  there 
are  so  many  other  circumstances  relating  to  the  Hyperboreans, 
that  will  not  suit  with  any  people  or  any  climate  of  the  known 
world.  The  olive,  from  whence  the  Olympic  crowns  were 
taken,  was  had  in  great  veneration  by  the  Eleans,  who  adopted 
and  sanctified  the  tradition  here  mentioned  by  Pindar,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  transplanting  the  olive  from  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans;  for  the  Hercules,  to  whom  this  is  attributed, 
seems,  by  Pausanias's  account,  to  have  been  the  Idzean  Her- 
cules ;  who  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  Thebau  Hercules, 
to  whom  Pindar  here  ascribes  the  honour  of  this  exploit. 
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STROPHE  II. 

The  blameless  servants  of  tlic  Delphic  god  ' 
With  joy  tiie  vahied  gift  bestow'd  ; 
Mov'd  by  the  friendly  chief  to  grant, 
On  terms  of  peace,  tlie  sacred  plant ; 

Destin'd  at  once  to  shade  Jove's  honour'd  slninc, 

And  crown  heroic  worth  with  wreaths  divine. 
For  now  full-orb'd  the  wandering  moon 
In  plenitude  of  brightness  shone, 
And  on  the  spacious  eye  of  niglit 

Pour'd  all  the  radiance  of  her  golden  light : 

ANTISTROPIiE  II. 

Now  on  Jove's  altars  blaz'd  the  hallow'd  flames, 
And  now  were  fix'd  the  mighty  games, 
Again,  whene'er  the  circling  sun 
Four  times  his  annual  course  had  run, 

Their  period  to  renew,  and  shine  again 

On  Alpheus'  craggy  shores  and  Pisa's  plain  : 
But  subject  all  the  region  lay 
To  the  fierce  sun's  insulting  ray, 
While  upon  Pelops'  burning  vale 

No  shade  arose  his  fiu^  to  repel. 

EPODE  II. 

Then  traversing  the  hills,  whose  jutting  bas« 

Indents  Arcadia's  meads, 
To  where  the  virgin  goddess  of  the  chase 

Impels  her  foaming  steeds, 
To  Scythian  Ister  he  directs  his  way, 

Doom'd  by  his  father  to  obey 
Tiie  rigid  pleasures  of  Mycenas's  king, 
And  thence  the  rapid  hind  to  bring. 
Whom,  sacred  present  for  the  Orthian  maid, 
With  horns  of  branching  gold,  Tiiygeta  ai  ray'd. 
7  Apollo. 
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STROPHE  III. 

There  as  the  longsome  chase  the  chief  pursued, 
The  spacious  Scytliian  plains  he  view'd  ; 
A  land  beyond  the  cliilliug  blast, 
And  northern  caves  of  Boreas  cast : 

There  too  the  groves  of  olive  he  survey 'd, 

And  gaz'd  \vith  rapture  on  the  pleasing  shade, 
Thence  by  the  wondering  hero  borne 
I  The  goals  of  E!is  to  adorn. 

And  now  to  Theron's  sacred  feast 

With  Leda's  twins  he  comes  propitious  guest! 

ANTISTROPHE  111. 

To  Leda's  twins  (when  heaven's  divine  abodes 
He  sought,  and  mingled  with  the  gods) 
He  gave  the'  illustrious  games  to  hold, 
And  crown  the  swift,  the  strong,  and  bold. 

Then,  muse,  to  Theron  and  his  house  proclaim 

The  joyous  tidings  of  success  and  fame, 
By  Leda's  twins  bestovv'd  to  grace, 
Emmenides,  thy  pious  race, 
Who,  mindful  of  heaven's  high  behests, 

"With  strictest  zeal  observe  their  holy  feasts, 

EPODE  III. 

As  water's  vital  streams  all  things  surpass, 

As  gold's  all  worsiiip'd  ore 
Holds  amid  fortune's  stores  the  highest  class ; 

So  to  that  distant  siiore, 
To  where  tJie  pillars  of  Alcides  rise. 

Fame's  utmost  boundaries, 
Theron,  pursuing  his  successful  way, 

Hatli  deck'd  with  glory's  brightest  ray 
His  lineal  virtues. — Further  to  attaui, 
^'ise,  and  unwise,  w  ith  me  despair :  the'  attemp 
were  vain. 


THE 

FOURTH  OLYMPIC  ODE, 


BY  MR.  PYE. 


TO  PSAUMIS  OF  CAMARINA,  ON  HIS  VICTORY  IS  THE 
CHARIOT-RACE   '. 


ARGUMENT. 
THE  poet,  after  an  invocation  to  Jupiler,  extols  Psaumis  for 
his  victory  in  the  chariot-race,  and  tor  iiis  desire  to  hononr 
his  country.  From  thence  he  talies  occasion  to  praise  biro 
for  Ills  skill  in  managing  horses,  his  hospitality,  and  his  love 
r,f  peace;  and,  mentioning  the  history  of  Erginus,  escuict 
the  early  whiteness  of  his  hair. 


STROPHE. 


Great  Jove  !  supreme  immortal  king ! 
Borne  on  the'  unwearied  thunder's  wing  ^ ; 
Again  thy  hours,  that  roll  along 
Responsive  to  the  varied  song, 

'  Psanmis  of  Camarina  was,  according  to  the  scholiast,  the 
son  of  Acron;  and  got  the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  in  the 
eighty-second  Olympiad,  about  the  time  that  Rome  was  go- 
verned by  the  Decemviri.  Camarina  was  a  city  of  Sicily,  now 
called  Camarana. 

'  Bortie  on  the'  umoearied  thunder's  wing.]  I  find  the 
word  'EXttTrig  rendered  in  most  of  the  Latin  interpretation* 
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Awake  my  lyre,  and  send  nie  forth 

A  witness  of  heroic  worth. 

The  virtuous  in  a  friend's  success  rejoice, 

And  join  tiie'  applauding  herald's  cheerful  voice. — 

O  son  of  Saturn!  who  on  ^Etna's  brow, 

The  woody  load  of  Typhon's  giant  breast, 

Holdest  tliy  high  abode  ;  the  Graces  now 

Invite  thee  to  assist  the  strain,  address'd 

To  greet  the  victor  in  the'  Olympic  strife  ; 

Of  every  virtuous  deed,  the  lustre,  and  the  life. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

On  his  proud  car  triumphant  plac'd, 
His  brows  with  Pisa's  olive  grac'd. 


vibrator,  or  impulsor.  Anrl  in  Sudorius's  poetical  version, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Oxford  Pindar,  it  is  thus  translated : 

O  qui  corusca  fulgnra  dextera 
Fulmenque  torques. 

The  word  'EXarrj^  in  this  sense,  when  connected  with  axcifxav- 
TOTTo^^,  strikes  me,  as  occasioning  a  coniusion  of  images; 
but,  by  considering  it  as  derived  from  a  very  nsual  sense  of 
'EXauvw,  viz.  equitoj  this  confusion  is  removed.  My  opinion 
ii    favoured    by   the  elder  scholiast,  who   says,  zh  iSpovTrjv  6 

avrrci  ftTTEV  :  and  the  more  modern  scholiast,  though  he  after- 
wards rather  inclines  to   the  oiher   interpretation,  says    first, 

'EXaTrjo  i/Tisflah  ^^o\Ta;'  u,;  hi  iiiTtu  y^^nTcci  tm  Xayiy. 
Horace  uses  the  same  image: 


Per  ccelum  tonantes 

Egit  equos  volucremqae  curram. 

And  the  Supreme  Being  is  described  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  Psalmist:  *  Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walk- 
eth  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.'    Psalai  civ.  ver.  3. 
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Lo  Psaiimis  comes  !  tlie  shores  around 

Fair  Camarina's  praise  resound ; 

For  to  liis  own  illustrious  name 

The  patriot  joins  liis  country's  fame. 

O  may  the'  inmiortal  i^ods  propitious  hear 

His  future  vows,  and  grant  each  pious  prayer ! 

Well  is  he  skill'd  to  train  the  generous  steed, 

Fair  plenty  crowns  his  hospitable  gate, 

With  breast  sincere  he  courts  the  placid  meed 

Of  smiling  peace,  best  guardian  of  the  state  : 

No  hues  fallacious  tinge  my  honest  lay, 

Experience  to  the  world  will  every  truth  display 


This  from  the  Lemnian  dames'  disgrace 

Freed  Clymenus'**  victorious  son. 

When,  clad  in  brazen  arm?,  the  race 

With  active  limbs  the  hero  wen, 

And,  taking  from  Hypsipyle  ^  the  crown, 

He  thus  the  royal  maid  address'd  : 

'  Behold  the  man  I  nor  great  in  speed  alone  ! 

My  hand  unvanquish'd,  midismay'd  my  breast. 

3  Experience  to  the  world  will  every  truth  display.]  I 
own  ihis  transition  seems  to  me  tlie  jnost  abrupt  and  confused  (f 
any  in  Pindar;  and  the  story  of  Er^inus  ajipcars  to  be  brought 
in  without  any  apparent  reason  ;  as  the  poet  himself  makes  no 
mention  of  Psanmis's  grey  hairs,  Ihoutjh  all  his  scholiasts  and 
comnientators  do. 

4  Erginus. 

5  Hypsipyle ]    She  was  daughter  of  Thoas,  king 

of  Lemuos,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour  of  her  fa- 
ther, to  whicli  the  Argonauts  were  invited ;  amongst  whom 
was  Erginus,  the  son  of  Clymenus,who,  having  white  hair,  was 
ridiculed  by  the  Lemnian  Momen,  as  unfit  to  contend  for  the 
prize;  but  beating  Zetns  and  Calais,  sons  of  Boreas,  in  lh« 
race,  their  contempt  was  changed  into  admiration. 
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Tiiese  silver  tresses,  lo  !  are  spread 

Untimely,  on  a  youthful  head  ; 

For  oft  capricious  nature's  rage 

Gives  to  the  vigorous  brow,  the  hoary  tint  of  age.' 


This  is  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  passage;  but  it  lias  been 
suggested  that  the  original 

Act,ixvt:'.cw:  yvyai-AMV 

alludes  lo  the  eflfeminate  life  the  Argonniiis  lived  among  the 
women  of  Lemnos,  where  they  stopped  on  their  return  from 
their  expedition  to  Colchis:  and  wiiioh  intcrpret;flion  it  will 
certainly  justify.  I  have,  therefore,  made  my  translation  cor- 
lespond  with  the  original  a«  nearly  as  possible.  IndeL'd  there  is 
nothing  a  translator  should  more  carefully  guard  against,  than 
the  being  induced  to  deviate  from  the  plain  sense  of  his  author, 
to  adopt  the  fanciful  ideas  of  commentators,  and  to  introduce 
into  the  text,  words  perhaps  totally  inconsistent  with  his  real 
intention.  So  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Pythian  Ode, 
Sodorius,  having  found  in  the  Scholia  that  Syracuse  was  com- 
posed of  four  cities  joined  together,  renders  the  words 

Quatuor  sectee  Syracusae  in  urbes ; 

and  destroys  the  sublimity  of  the  passage  by  descending  to 
particulars. 


FIFTH  OLYMPIC  ODE, 

BY  MR.  WEST. 


This  Ode  is  inscribed  to  Psaumis,  of  C'^marina, 
(a  town  in  Sicily)  who,  in  the  eighty-second  Olym- 
piad, obtained  three  victories  j  one  m  the  race  of 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horses ;  a  second  in  the 
race  of  the  apen^,  or  chariot  drawn  by  mules ;  and  ! 
a  third  in  the  race  of  single  horses. 

Some  people  (it  seems)  have  doubted,  whether 
this  Ode  be  Pindar's,  for  certain  reasons,  which, 
together  with  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  the 
learned  reader  may  find  in  the  Oxford  edition,  and 
others  of  this  author  ;  where  it  is  clearly  proved 
to  be  genuine.  But  besides  the  reasons  there 
given  for  doubting  if  this  Ode  be  Pindar's,  there 
is  another  (though  not  mentioned,  as  I  know  of, 
by  any  one)  which  may  have  helped  to  bias  people 
in  their  judgment  upon  this  question.  I  shall, 
therefore,  beg  leave  to  consider  it  a  little;  be- 
cause what  I  shall  say  upon  that  head,  will  tend  to 
illustrate  both  the  meaning  and  tlie  method  of 
Pindar  in  this  Ode.  In  the  Greek  editions  of  this 
author  there  are  two  Odes  (of  which  this  is  the  se- 
cond) inscribed  to  the  same  Psaumis,  and  dated 
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bolli  in  the  same  Olympiad.  But  they  differ  from 
eacli  other  in  several  particulars,  as  well  in  the 
matter  as  the  manner.  In  the  second  Ode,  no- 
tice is  taken  of  three  victories  obtained  by  Psau- 
mis  ;  in  the  lirst,  of  only  one,  viz.  that  obtained  by 
him  in  the  race  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses  : 
in  the  second,  not  only  the  city  of  Camarina,  but 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  many  rivers  adjoining 
to  it,  and  some  circumstances  relating  to  the  pre- 
sent stale,  and  the  rebuilding  of  that  city,  (which 
had  been  destroyed  by  tlie  Syracusians  some  years 
before)  are  mentioned ;  whereas  in  the  first,  Ca- 
marina is  barely  named,  as  the  country  of  the  con- 
queror, and  as  it  were  out  of  form :  from  all  which 
I  conchide,  that  these  two  Odes  were  composed 
to  be  sung  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places.  The  first  at  Olympia,  immediately  upon 
Psaumis's  being  proclaimed  conqueror  in  the  cha- 
riot-race, and  before  he  obtained  his  other  two  vic- 
tories. This  may  with  great  probability  be  in- 
ferred, as  well  from  no  mention  being  there  made 
of  those  tw  0  victories,  as  from  the  prayer  which 
the  poet  subjoins  immediately  to  his  account  of  the 
first,  viz.  that  heaven  would  in  like  manner  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  rest  of  the  victor's  wishes;  which 
prayer,  though  it  be  in  general  words,  and  one 
frequently  used  by  Pindar  in  other  of  his  Odes, 
yet  has  a  pecuUar  beauty  and  propriety,  if  taken 
to  relate  to  the  other  two  exercises,  in  which 
Psaumis  was  still  to  contend  j  and  in  which  he 
afterwards  came  off  victorious.  That  it  was  the 
custom  for  a  conqueror,  at  the  time  of  his  being 
proclaimed,  to  be  attended  by  a  chonis,  who  sung 
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a  song  of  triumph  in  lionoiir  of  his  victoiy,  I  have 
observed  in  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  these 
Odes.  In  tlie  second,  there  are  so  many  marks  of 
its  havini^  been  made  to  be  sung  at  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Psauinis  into  his  own  country,  and  tlioscso 
evident ;  that,  after  this  liint  {liven,  the  reader  can- 
not lielp  observing  tliem,  as  lie  goes  through  the 
Ode.  I  shall,  therefore,  say  nothing  more  of  them 
in  this  place ;  but  that  they  tend,  by  showing  for 
what  occasion  this  Ode  was  calculated,  to  con- 
firm what  I  said  relating  to  the  other;  and  joinily 
with  that  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
clude from  there  being  two  Odes  inscribed  to  tlie 
same  person,  and  dated  in  the  same  Olympiad, 
that  the  latter  is  not  Pindar's;  especially  as  it  ap- 
pears, both  in  the  style  and  spirit,  altogether  w  or- 
thy  of  him. 
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ARGUMENT. 

TIIE  Poet  begins  with  addressing  himself  to  Cainarina,  a  sea. 
iiymph,  from  whom  the  city  and  lake  were  both  named,  to 
bespeak  a  favoniabie  reception  of  his  Ode;  a  present  which, 
he  tells  her,  wr,s  made  to  her  by  Psanmis,  who  rendered  her 
city  illustrious  at  the  Olympic  games;  wiiere,  hiving  ob- 
tnincd  three  victories,  he  consecrated  his  fame  to  Caniariua, 
by  ordeiing  the  herald,  when  he  proclaimed  hun  conqueror, 
to  style  him  of  that  city.  This  he  did  at  Olympia;  but 
now,  (continues  Pindar)  upon  his  comios^  home,  he  is  more 
particular,  and  inserts  in  his  triuuipiial  song  the  names 
of  the  principal  places  and  rivers  b^^ionging  to  Camarina  ; 
from  whence  the  poet  lalics  occasion  to  speak  of  the  re>- 
building  of  that  city,  which  was  done  about  this  time",  and  of 
the  state  of  glory,  (o  which,  out  of  her  low  and  mise  able 
condition,  siie  was  now  brought  by  tiie  meiins  of  Ps:m;riij, 
and  by  the  lustre  cast  on  her  by  his  victories:  '  victories 
(says  he)  not  to  be  obtaine<l  without  much  labour  and  ex- 
peose,  tlie  usual  attendants  of  great  and  glorious  actions;  but 
the  man  who  succeeded  in  such  lika  undertakings,  was  sure 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  love  and  approbation  of  his  coun* 
try.'  The  poet  then  addresses  himseli  to  Jupiter  in  a  prayer, 
beseeching  him  to  adorn  the  city  and  state  of  Camarioa  with 
virtue  aud  glory;  and  to  grant  to  the  victor  Psaumis  a  joyful 
and  contented  old  age,  and  the  happiness  of  dying  before  bis 
children :  after  which,  he  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to 
Psaumis  to  be  contented  with  his  condition;  which  he  insi- 
nuates was  as  happy  as  that  of  a  moi  tal  could  be,  and  it  was 
to  no  purpose  for  hiiu  to  wish  to  be  a  god. 


STROPHE. 


Fair  Camarina,  daiiguter  of  the  main, 

With  gracious  smiles  this  choral  song  receive, 

Sweet  fruit  of  virtuous  toils  ;  whose  noble  strain 
Shall  to  the'  Olympic  wreath  new  lustre  give : 

VOL.  ii.  r 
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This  Psauniis,  wliom  on  Alpheus'  shore 

With  uiiabating  speed 
The  haniessd  mules  to  conquest  bore, 

This  ^ilt  to  Ihcc  decreed  ; 
Thee,  Camarina,  whose  well-peopled  tow'rs 
Thy  Psaumis  render'd  j^reat  in  fame, 
When  to  the  twelve  Olympian  pow'rs  ' 
He  fed  with  victims  the  triumphal  flame. 

When,  the  double  altars  round, 

Slauj^hter'd  bulls  bestrew'd  the  ground ; 

When,  on  five  seieeted  days  % 

Jove  survey'd  the  lists  of  praise ; 

While  along  the  dusty  course 

Psaumis  urg'd  his  strainin^liorsc, 

Or  beneath  the  social  yoke 

Made  the  well-raatcli'd  coursers  smoke  ; 

Or  around  the'  Elean  goal 

Taught  his  mule-drawn  car  to  roll. 
Then  did  the  victor  dedicate  his  fame 
To  thee  ',  and  bade  the  herald's  voice  proclaim 
Thy  new-establish'd  vv^ls,  and  Acron's  honour 'd 
name. 


1  It  was  usual  for  the  conqueror  to  offer  a  sacrifice  on  each  I 
«f  the  six  altai  s,  which  were  consecrated  by  Hercules  to  twelve  j 
pods ;  who  were  worshipped,  two  at  each  altar,  as  I  have  i 
already  observed  in  the  Dissertation.  l\ 

2  The  games  began  ou  the  eleventh  day  of  the  mouth,  and 
ended  on  the  uixteenth. 

3  Cauiarina  was  the  country  of  Psaumis,  and  Acron  was  his 
father;  bolh  of  which  were  constantly  specified  in  every  procla- 
mation of  victory,  together  wiih  the  name  of  the  conejucror. 
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ANTISTROPHE. 

But  now  return'd  from  wliere  the  pleasant  seat 

Once  of  CEuoniau?  and  Pelops  stood  *, 
Thee,  civic  Pallas  ^,  and  thy  chaste  retreat, 
He  bids  me  sing,  and  fair  Oanus'  flood, 
And  Camarina's  sleeping  wave, 
And  those  scqucstei-'d  shores. 
Through  which  the  thirsty  town  to  lave 
Smooth  tiow  the  wat'ry  stores 
Of  fishy  Hipparis  ^,  profoundest  stream, 
Adown  whose  wood-envelcpd  tide 
The  solid  pile,  and  lofty  beam. 
Materials  for  the  futine  palace,  glide. 
Thus  by  war's  rude  tempests  torn, 
Plung'd  in  misery  and  scorn, 
Once  again,  with  power  array'd, 
Camarina  lifts  her  head, 
Gaily  brightening  in  the  blaze, 
Psauniis,  of  thy  hard-earnd  praise. 


^  CEiiomaus,  and  after  him  PelopS,  was  king  of  Eiis;  so  that 
I  by  Uiis  periplirasis  the  poet  means  no  more,  thin  that  Fsaomis 
\  beijig  returned  from  Eiis,  &c. 

\  S  3IiDerva  was  reckoned  to  preside  over  all  cities,  and  had, 
\  therefore,  a  temple  built  to  her  in  the  citadel,  ai  at  Athens, 
j  Sparta, and  here  at  Camarina,  whence  she  was  styled  TrsXia^f^ 
\  ^A^can,urhis  presses,  or  custos  Minerva,  which  I  have  traus- 
\i  lated  '  civic  Pallas.' 

'  6  This  river  was  of  great  service  to  the  citizens  of  Camarina, 
;  23  it  not  only  supphed  Ibem  with  water  and  fish  in  abundance, 
but  with  a  sort  of  nind,  which  they  used  in  making  bucks; 
and  with  timber  for  rebuilding  their  town.  This  it  seems  was 
cut  in  the  woods  that  grew  upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  into 
which  it  wae  thrown, and  by  the  stream  conveyed  to  Camarina, 
without  the  trouble  of  loading  it  ia  boats  or  barges. 
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Trouble,  care,  expense,  attend 

Him  who  labours  to  ascend 

Wliere,  approaching  to  the  skies, 

Virtue  holds  the  sacred  prize, 
That  tempts  him  to  achieve  the  dangerous  deed : 
But,  if  his  well-concerted  toils  succeed. 
His  country's  just  applause  shall  be  his  glorious 
meed. 


I 


EPODE. 

O  Jove  !  protector  of  mankind  ! 
O  cloud-enthroned  king  of  gods! 

Wlio,  on  the  Cronian  mount  reclin'd. 

With  hoi:our  crown'sttlie  widc-stream'd  flood* 

Of  Alpheus,  and  the  solemn  gloom 

Of  .Ida's  cave  !  to  thee  I  come 

Thy  suppliant,  to  soft  Lydian  reeds, 
Sweet  breathing  forth  my  tuneful  pray'r, 

That,  grac'd  v.ith  noble,  valiant  deeds, 
This  state  may  prove  thy  guardian  care : 

And  thou,  on  whose  victorious  brow 

Olympia  bound  the  sacred  bough. 
Thou  whom  Neptunian  steeds  delight. 

With  age,  content,  and  quiet  crown'd, 
Calm  may'st  thou  sink  to  endless  night. 

Thy  children,  Psaumis,  weeping  round. 
And  since  the  gods  have  giv'n  thee  fame  and  wealth, 
Join'd  with  that  prime  of  earthly  treasures,  health  j 
Enjoy  the  blessings  they  to  man  assign, 
Nor  fondly  sigh  for  happiness  divine '', 

7  The  thought  contained  in  these  four  last  lines  is  so  like  one 
that  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  notes  upon  the  seventh  OdC; 
that  I  think  it  proper  to  refer  the  readier  thither;  for  a  fuller 
illustration  of  it. 


THE 

SIXTH  OLYxMPIC  ODE, 

BY  3IR.  B.  GREENE  AXD  MR.  PYE. 


rO  AGESIAS  OF  S\'RACi  SE,  ON  HIS  VICTORY    GAINED  BY  THK 
APENE,  OR  CHARIOT  DRAWN  BY  ML'T.ES. 


ARGUMENT. 
HE  poet,  after  comparing  the  opening  of  his  Ode  to  the  beau- 
titul  portico  of  a  palace  built  by  a  skilful  architect,  celebrates 
Agesias  on  account  of  his  Olympic  victory  ;  his  being  guar- 
dian of  the  altar  of  Jupiter  ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  at  Syracuse;  and  from  these  circumstances  com- 
pares him  to  Amphiaraus.  Then  he  meulions  his  ancestors; 
and,  speaking  of  Pitaua  and  Evadne,  has  a  long  digression  on 
the  birth  of  lamus.  The  poet  then  returns  to  Agesias,  and 
declares  himself  to  be  in  some  measure  of  the  same  country ; 
and  exhorts  ^neas,  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  to  exert  him- 
self; directing  him  to  celebrate  Agesias,  for  his  being  an  in- 
habitant  of  aiciiy,  and  for  his  friendship  with  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse;  and,  congratulating  him  on  his  good  fortune  in 
having  two  countries,  concludes  with  a  prayer  to  Neptune 
for  his  prosperity. 


STROPHE  I. 


The  skilful  architect,  whose  daedal  liand 
Contrives  the  far-resplendent  dome  to  raise, 
Bids  the  bright  porch  on  shapely  columns  stand, 
■JThat  rich  with  gold,  and  polish'd  marble,  blaze. — 
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So  we  superbly  \)ov.v  alonj; 

In  conscious  dignity  the  opcnini^  son;^. 

To  him  Olynipia's  wrcatli  who  wears, 

Who  guards  the  Thunderer's  sacred  fane, 

And  every  social  blessinj*  shares, 

With  Syracusa's  happy  train  ; 

Each  friendly  voice  shall  notes  of  triumph  blo\v, 

And  each  unenvious  hand  a  votive  wreatJi  bestow 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

In  this  thrice-honour'd  state  by  fortune  plac'd  '. 
The  happy  son  of  Sostratus  beliold  ! 
Nor  is  the  warrior  or  the  seaman  grac'd, 
Till  danger  and  till  toil  their  wortli  unfold. 
But  fame's  eternal  Paeans  wait 
The  virtuous  labours  of  the  brave  and  great. — 
To  thee,  Agesias  %  shall  belong 
Those  genuine  praises,  wljich  of  old 

1  In  this  thrice-honoiir'd  state  by  fortune  placed—] 
The  original  is 

"ig-'jj  yao  ly  tktu;  WE^t- 

To  stand  in  a  person's  «hoes,  is  a  well-knowu  English  provi- 
bial  expression.    This   is   a   striking  instance  of  the  diflFe: 
genius  of  laawnages ;  what  is  sublime  in  the  Greek,  woali. 
the  height  of  ridicule  in  English. 

2  Agesias,  the  son  of  Sostratus,  is  sometimes  called  of  Syra- 
cuse, sometimes  of  Ssymphalus,  a  city  of  Arcadia;  and  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  Commentators  seems  to  be,  that,  of  bis 
father's  side,  he  was  a  Syracusan,  of  his  mother's  an  Arcadian  : 
but  from  the  tenor  of  the  Ode  itself,  I  rather  incline  to  thii.k 
be  was  a  native  of  Siymphaliis,  and  afterwards  inhabited  S\  re- 
cuse: most  likely  drawn  thithtr  by  the  friendship  of  Hie.o  ; 
and  this  idea  I  have  followed  in  my  translation.  Ivvoixir'? 
rz  T«v  xXfr,«v  2:i;crixy<7«y,  seems,  i  think,  to  intimate  his  being 
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Adrastus  ^,  with  no  flattering  tongue, 
On  Amphiaraus,  sacred  seer  !  bestow'd  : 
What  time  tlie  fatal  earth,  with  yawning  womlr, 
Him  and  his  fiery  steeds  clos'd  hving  in  the  tomb. 

admitterl  to  a  participation  of  the  rights  of  the  Syracnsans, 
rather  than  his  being  a  citizen  himself.  Am\  wiiere  the  poet 
mnlces  use  of  the  expression  jxuTsixig  civhcd  it  »nay  only  ine«n 
that  Lis  maternal  aucesiois  lived  in  the  part  of  Arcadia  conti- 
guous to  the  mountain  Cyllene,  and  were  priests  of  Mercury. 
But  I  can  see  no  reason  to  infer  from  tliis  lliat  his  paternal  an- 
cej^tors  were  not  Arcadians  ;  or  to  imagine  from  any  other  part 
of  the  Ode,  that  they  were  inhabitants  of  Sirily.  One  of  the 
Greeks  who  accompanied  the  younger  Cyrus  in  his  expedition, 
near  a  century  after  thi?,  was  of  the  same  ijame  and  country, 
and  is  often  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  who  had  a  particular 
fi  itndship  fur  him. 

Mr.  West,  in  his  learned  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  aco-nvi:  '  The  aj-tne  was  a 
clinriot  drawn  by  two  mules,  after  the  manner  of  the  sy7wrls*, 
as  Pansanias  tells  us;  and  was  introduced  into  the  Olympic 
gimes  by  one  Asandrastus,  as  we  learn  fronj  Pindar's  scholiast. 
1  have  called  it  a  chariot,  though  if  it  rLsemWed  the  apene, 
described  by  Homer  in  the  'J4th  Iliad,  it  should  more  pn»perly 
be  called  a  waggon  :  and  indeed  that  account  of  it  agrees  best 
•-\  nil  what  Pausanias  says;  who  observes,  that  the  race  of  the 
Hjit-ne  could  pretend  to  neither  antiquity  nor  beauty ;  and  that 
Uioles  were  held  in  such  abomination  by  the  Eleaus,  that  they 
permitted  none  of  those  animais  to  be  bred  in  their  country.' 
3  Adrastus,  tdth  nojlutlering  tongue. 
On  Aynphiaraus,  sacred  seer!  bestoiv'd.] 
Adrastns,  son  of  Talaus,  was  king  of  the  Argives :  Polynices, 
son  of  CEdipus,  married  his  daughter;  who  being  killed,  Adras- 
tns  made  war  with  the  Thebaus  ia  behalf  of  his  son  Thersaiider; 
where  he  lost  a  battle  before  each  of  the  seven  gates  of  the 
city;  and  being  unable  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  bis 
soldiers,  he  applied  to  Tkeseus,  who  prevailed  on  the  Thebang 
to  permit  him  to  erect  a  funeral  pile  before  each  gate.    Am. 

•  The  synoris  was  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  full  aged  horses. 
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FPOHE  I. 

Now  seven  funeral  pyres  begun 
To  shed  a  lurid  bla^e  around, 
When  Talaus'  *  sorrowing  son 
Pour'd  to  the  Thebau  Iiost  this  mournful  sound ; 
'  O  how  I  languish  to  behold  * 
The  bravest  of  my  warrior  traiii, 
Who  fate's  eternal  mysteries  can  unfold, 
Or  spread  destruction  o'er  the'  embattled  plain  !' 
To  him,  the  Syracusan  youth,  belong 
Such  praise,  to  whom  I  tune  the'  Olympic  song. 
No  son  of  Discord,  I  proclaim 
His  worths,  his  triumphs  are  the  same  : 
And  with  an  oath  confirm  the'  unerring  strain, 
Form'd  by  the  favouring  help  of  all  Abuia's  train. 

phiaraus,  son  of  Oicleus,  was  a  celebrated  aiigur,  that  accom* 
panied  him,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  cailh,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jupiter. 

■    0  i'  'Afx^iu^m 

Zvj!  Tciv  paSur^pvov  ySoya, 

K^v-^a  i'  «jw,'  iWoif.  Nem.  ix.  &T. 

4  O  how  I  languish  to  behold 
The  bravest  of  my  warrior  train.] 

In  the  original  it  is, 

Sk)  Pindai-,  speaking  of  the  ancestors  of  Theron,  says, 

-Hiv-ikia;  t'  tcay 

'Of^aX/v.of. Olyir.p.  II.  I7. 

*  Adrastuj. 
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STROPHE  II. 

Come  then,  O  Phintis  ^ !  to  the  shining  car 
With  speed,  with  speed  the  rapid  coursers  join; 
That  wliirling  o'er  the  purest  paths  afar. 
We  reach  his  ancestor's  iiigh-honour'd  line. 
Above  the  rest  my  coursers  know 
Wlien  Pisa's  olive  decks  the  hero's  brow, 
To  bear  him  o'er  the  sounding  road 
Where,  far  from  dark  oblivion's  cell, 
Bright  honour  holds  her  high  abode. 
And  fame  and  gloiy  ever  dwell. 
Now  wide  the  gates  of  harmony  display, 
For  to  Eurota's  shores  I  guide  the  sounding  lay. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

To  fail*  Pitana  sing,  who  whilom  bore 
Evadne,  beauteoas  in  her  hair  that  flows  : 
Compress'd  by  Neptune  on  the  silent  shore. 
With  strictest  care  she  hid  her  virgin  throes  ^  j 
But  when  the  circling  moons  her  pain 
IMaturely  brought,  she  bade  her  female  train. 
To  i'Epytus'  parental  hands 
With  silent  care  the  child  convey : 

5  C&me  then,   O  Phintis ]  C>»v7;;,  Doric^  for  (pulig, 

tmima.  I  have  cliosen  to  keep  the  Greek  word  as  a  proper 
name.  Sudorius  does  the  same  in  the  Latin  versioD,  only  he 
puts  Philtis. 

Junge  sed  prompt os  mihijamjugales 

Philtis. 

*    i  virgin  throes.^    In  the  origjial,  wap^'ivtav  i^ciya. 

The  Scholiast  says,  Ylao^hiOi  l\  yjyo'ilca  -^aioig,  ot  XjU-fxx  rijc- 
toij.ssoi ■jju^ci,  7*;  ya^,i^O|UJVU/V  wap-S'/yxy  cTyaj.  Those  secretly 
produced  by  reputed  vii  sr.ns,  are  called  raaiden-chilciren. 
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Pliasana's  turrets  wlio  commands, 
Where  Alplieus  pours  liis  silver-windiui;  way  : 
On  whose  enameU'd  banks  she  learn'd  to  prove, 
In  great  Apollo's  arms,  the  blushing  rites  of  love. 

EPODE  ir. 

As  o'er  lieaven's  eternal  field 
Rolld  the  hours  in  circling  pace, 
Time  to  iEpytus  reveal'd 
The  produce  of  the  stolen  embrace; 
Now  to  Pytho's  sacred  shrine 
Eager  the  anxious  monarch  goes, 
To  listening  Phoebus  and  the  powers  divine, 
The  impious  deed  impatient  to  disclose. 
Meantime  her  zone  with  purple  texture  grac'd  ', 
Beside  the  silver  uru  Evadne  plac'd  3 


7 her  zone  idth  purple  texture  graCd, 

Beside  the  silver  tirn  Evadne  placed — ] 
I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Baniaby  Greene  for  an  explanation  of  thi« 
passage,  which  he  obligingly  communicated  to  me,  and  which  he 
has  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Pindar.  I 
will  give  it  in  his  own  words,  as  I  have  the  emendation  of  the 
verse,  as  nearly  as  the  measure  of  ray  stanza  would  admft. 
'  The  zone  (according  to  Dr.  Potter)  waa  not  only  worn  by 
virgins,  bat  by  women  afier  marriage,  as  a  secnrily  against  the 
insults  of  men;  an<l  this  zone  was  untied  in  child-birth.'  Pol- 
lier's  Grec.  Antiq.  Vol,  ii.  p.  Z'jd.  '  No  sooner  was  the  child 
brought  into  the  world,  than  it  was  washed  with  wafer.'  Ibid, 
jp.  oC5.  *  It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  a  wnman  in 
child-birth  was  always  prepared  with  an  urn,  or  vessel,  which 
contained  the  water  appropriated  to  the  foregoing  piirpjsse. 
The  paraphrase  of  this  passage  in  the  Oxford  Pindar  is  as 
follows:  '  Atque  interim  ilia,  soUi'a  virginea  zona,  partnriendo 
prjevias  praenunciasque  aquas,  et  sangirineni  cum  fcetu  furidens,* 
&c. — Another  Commentator  says,  '  Est  autera  verecunda  par- 
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Teil'd  by  the  bowering  grove  from  sight, 
And  gave  the  heaven-born  child  to  light, 
"While  on  his  birth  the  god  *  with  golden  hair 
Invokes  the'  auspicious  fates,  and  chaste  Lucina's 
care. 

STROPHE  III. 

Not  long,  lamus,  on  the  lonely  glade 
X'nnotic'd,  unprotected,  didst  thou  lie : — 
lor,  bt  the  gods'  command,  lo  !  through  the  shade 
Two  watchful  dragons  dart  with  azure  eye, 
And  from  the  bees'  transparent  hoard 
Thy  little  breast  with  dulcet  nurture  stor'd. 
And  now  by  rocky  Pytho  taught 
The  wandering  king,  return'd  again. 
From  all  his  train  domestic  sought 
The  fruit  of  fair  Evadne's  pain  ; 
For  shining  Phoebus  from  his  sacred  shrine 
Proclaim'd  Evadne's  love,  and  own'dthe  boy  divine. 

ANTISTROPHE  JIT. 

And  openly  declared — '  his  future  worth 
Above  mankind  in  mystic  lore  should  shine, 
And  ne'er  be  wanting  in  the  happy  birth 
Of  glorious  sons.' — Thus  spake  the  voice  divine! 
Five  days  were  pass'd  the  mother's  pain, 
Uufound  the  infant  by  the  careful  train. 

tfts  descriptio,  clsfi/r/a  naX'TCi?,  Ai?entea  Amphora,  est  aqna 
foEtum  praecarreus,  zona  ipoivtxoxiox;^  est  sangnineus  humor,  et 
rnvolacrum  iu  quo  tostus  utenim  mHternnm  egreditur.'  J  am  at 
a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  ingenuity  or  the  decency  of 
the^e  remark*, 

*  Apollo. 
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Far  from  the  reach  of  cvciy  eye. 
Deep  in  the'  inij^uous  rushes  laid, 
Willie  purple  violets  growing  by, 
With  dewy  leaves  his  body  shade  : 
His  mother's  voice  at  length  the  place  proclaim'd, 
And  from  his  fragrant  couch  the  heavenly  infant 
nani'd  '*.  | 


EPODE  III. 

As  the  gently  circling  hours 
Still  their  fostering  influence  shed, 
And  opening  manhood's  roseate  flowers 
Kindly  crown'd  his  blooming  head ; 
Descending  then  to  Alpheus'  sliores, 
While  round  his  head  the  night-winds  blow, 
He  calls  the  god  who  rules  where  ocean  roars, 
And  Phoebus  dreadful  with  his  silver  bow  : 
Desiring  public  fame,  and  fair  renown,   [crown. — 
Might    with  their  verdant   wreaths   his   templet 
Soon  each  paternal  voice  divine 
Own'd  him  as  sprung  from  heavenly  line ; 
*  Rise,  son,  and  this  propitious  sound  pursue. 
Till  Pisa's  crowded  plains  rise  to  thy  raptur'd  view.' 

STROPHE  IV. 

The  hero  straight  the  voice  obey'd ;  and  now 
Cronius,  tliy  cliffs  and  rocky  heights  they  scale ; 
There  the  kind  gods  the  twofold  art  bestow 
Of  augury,  that  never  knew  to  fail : 
There,  many  a  dreadful  labour  done, 
At  lengtli  when  great  Alcmena's  son 

«  And  from  his  fragrant  couch    the  heavenly  infant 
nam'd.}    lamus,  from  io(,  viola.    Scholiast. 
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Aniv'd,  and  bade  the  awful  shrine 
Sacred  to  potent  Jove  arise, 
And  first  be^»n  those  rites  divine, 
Where  courage  wins  the'  Olympic  prize  ; 
He  rais'd  the  crowded  fane's  proplietic  fame, 
Whilst  Grecia's  shouting  sons  laaius'  worth  pro- 
claim. 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

Hence  endless  fame,  and  happy  fortunes,  wait 
On  the  lamidae's  exulting  race. — 
Those  who  in  virtue's  rugged  ways  are  great, 
The  most  conspicuous  paths  of  life  shall  grace. 
Still  glorious  deeds  the  hero  speak, 
Though  Envy  burst  her  venora'd  clieek, 
And  teach  her  offspring  to  despise 
The  man,  on  Pisa's  trophied  plain 
M'liose  coursers  know  the'  Olympic  prize 
In  the  twelve-tnrn'd  course  to  gain. — 
Grateful,  Agesias  .'  to  the  powers  divine, 
V-'ere  all  the  fervent  vows  of  thy  maternal  line. 

EPODE  IV. 

Who  beneath  the  sacred  shade 
Wliich  Cyllene's  mountains  shed, 
Honours  due  for  ever  paid 
To  Hermes'  venerable  head  ; 
To  him  who  cleaves  the  yielding  skies, 
The  herald  of  the'  ethereal  train, 
"Who  in  the'  Olympic  strife  appoints  the  prize, 
And  guards  Arcadia's  happy-peopled  plain. 
He  and  his  thundering  sire  to  thee  decreed, 
O  son  of  Sostratus !  the  glorious  meed, — 
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A  sudden  tljouglit  I  laptiir'd  feel, 
AVhirli,  as  the  wlietstuue  points  tlie  steel, 
Uriglitens  my  sense,  and  bids  me  warbling  raise 
To  the  soft-breathing  flute,  tlie  kindred  notes  of 
praise. 

STROPHE  V. 

From  fair  Arcadia  too  my  line  I  bring. 
From  Stymphalus  the  bright  Metopa  came, 
Mother  of  warlike  Thebes,  whose  silver  spring 
I  drink,  and  votive  songs  of  triumph  frame. 
Bid  your  compeers  now,  ^neas,  raise 
Their  voices  to  Parthenian  Juno's  praise ; 
Then  shall  be  known  if  we  avoid 
The  long-borne  adage  of  disgrace  ', 
Which  ancient  malice  has  employ'd 
To  stigmatize  Bceotia's  race  ; 
To  thee  the  secrets  of  the  Muse  belong, 
And  well  thou  know'st  to  guide  the  far-resound  in;; 
song. 

ANTISTROPHE  V. 

To  Syracnsa's  and  Ortygia's  praise, 
Tell  them  aloud  to  swell  the'  exulting  strain  •, 
Whose  plains  with  blameless  sceptre  Hiero  sways, 
Performing  sacred  rites  to  Ceres'  fane, 
To  her  lov'd  dau<,'hter,  Pluto's  love, 

^Etncan  Jove. 


9  The  long-borne  adage  cf  disgrace, 
jndch  ancient  malice  has  emyloy^d 
To  stigmatize  B&otia's  race.'} 
BojaTtctv -jv,  a  Bttotia7i  hog:  the  expression  in  the  original, 
was  a  proverbial  phrase  throughout  Greece  i  ridiculing  the  na- 
tional diilii«;ss  of  the  Boeotians. 
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Him  the  sounding  lyre,  and  song, 

Know,  and  honour  as  their  friend  ; 

Ne'er  may  time  that  rolls  along 

To  his  blessings  give  an  end, 

Still  may  he,  fortune's  friend,  with  cheerful  voice 

In  bold  Agesias'  worth,  and  votive  hymns  rejoice. 


Stymphalus'  maternal  walls, 
And  Arcadia's  fleecy  glades 
Leaving  :— here  Lis  fortune  calfs 
To  SicJiia's  fragrant  shades ; 
Either  country  claims  him  now  ; 
When  tlie  midnight  tempests  roar. 
And  raging  loud  the  stormy  wliirlwinds  blow, 
Two  anchors  best  tlie  shatter'd  vessel  moor. 
On  each  may  heaven  its  guardian  care  bestow ! — 
And  thou  who  rul'st  where  ocean's  torrents  flow, 
xA.mphitrites  hononr'd  mate, 
Through  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  fate 
Propitious  guide  Agesias'  bark  along, 
And  grace  with  livelier  flowers  my  rapture-breath- 
ing song. 


THE 

SEVENTH  OLYMPIC  ODE, 

BY  MR.  WEST. 


This  Ode  is  iuscribed  to  Diagoras,  the  son  o^i 
Damagetus,  of  Rhodes,  who,  in  the  seventy -ninth  I 
Olympiad,  obtained  the  victory  in  the  exercise  of  i 
the  Caistus. 

This  Ode  was  in  such  esteem  among  the  an*- 
cients,  tliat  it  was  deposited  in  a  temple  of  Mi-  > 
uerva,  written  in  letters  of  gold. 


ARGUMENT. 

THE  poet  begins  this  noble  song  of  trinmph  with  a  simile,  by 
which  lie  endeavours  to  show  his  great  esteem  for  those  who 
obtain  the  victory  in  the  Olympic  and  other  games;  as  also 
the  value  of  the  present  that  he  makes  them  upon  that  occa. 
sion  ;  a  present  always  acceptable,  because  fame  and  prnise 
is  that  which  delights  ail  mortals;  '  wherefore  the  Muse  (s.iys 
he)  is  perpetually  looking  about  for  proper  objects  to  bestow 
it  upon;'  and  seeing  the  great  actions  of  Diagoras,  takes  up 
a  resolution  of  celebrating  him,  the  isleof  Rhodes  his  country, 
and  his  father  Damagetus,  according  to  the  form  observed  l)y 
■the  herald  iu  proclaiming  the  conquerort,  wbith  I  mentioned 
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In  jlie  notes  upon  the  tifih  Ode  ;  Damagctus,  and  consequently 
Diagoras,  being  descended  from  TIepolcinus,  who  led  over  a 
colony  uf  Grecians  from  Argos  to  Ilbode?,  where  he  settled, 
and  obuiued  the  dominion  of  th^l  island.    Troni  riepolemns, 
therefore,  Pindar  declares  he  will  deduce  his  song:  which  he 
addresses  to  all  the  Rhodians  in  common  with  Uiagoras,  who 
were  descended  from  Tlepolemus,  or  from  those  Grecians 
that  came  over  with  him;  that  is,  almost  all  the  people  of 
Rhodes,  who  indeed  are  as  much,  if  nut  more,  interested  in 
the  greatest   part  of  this  Ode,  as  Diagoras  the  conqueror. 
Pindar  accordingly  relates  the  occasion  of  flcpolemus's  com- 
ing to  Rhodes,  which,  hetellsus,  was  in  obedience  to  an  oracle, 
that  commanded  h.m  to  seek  out  that  island  ;  which,  instead 
of  telling  us   its  name,  Piudar,  in  a  more  poetical  manner, 
characterizes  bj^  relating  of  it  someit;|endary  stories  (if  I  may 
80  speak)  that  were  peculiar  to  the  isle  of  Ilhodes;  such  as 
the  golden  shower,  and  the  occasion  of  Apollo's  choosing  that 
island  for  himself;  both  which  stories  he  relates  at  large  with 
such  a  flame  of  poetry,  as  shows  his  imagination  to  have  been 
extremely  heated  and  elevated  with  his  subjects.     Neither 
does  he  seem  to  cool  in  the  short  account  that  he  gives,  in  the 
next  place,  of  the  passion  of  Apollo  for  the  nymph  Rhodes; 
from  whom  the  island  received  its  name,  and  from  whom 
were  ilescended  its  original  inhabitants,  (whom,  just  before,  the 
poet  therefore  called  the  sons  of  Apollo)  and  particularly  the 
three  brothers,  Camirus,  Lindus,  and  lalysus;  who  divide<l 
that  country  into  three  kingdojns,  and  built  the  three  prin- 
cipal citieis,  which  retained  their  names.     In  this  island  Tle- 
polemus (says  the  poet,  returning  to  the  story  of  that  hero^ 
found  rest,  and  a  period  to  all  his  misfortunes  ;  and  at  length 
grew  into  such  esteem  with  the  Rhodians,  that  they  worship- 
ped him  as  a  god,  appointing  sacrifices  to  him,  and  instituting 
games  in  his  honour.    The  mention  of  those  games  natnndly 
brings  back  the  poet  to  Diagoras,  and  gives  him  occasion, 
from  the  two  victories  obtained  by  Diagoras  in  those  games, 
to  enumerate  all  the  prizes  won  by  that  famous  conqueror  iu 
all  the  games  of  Greece:  after  which  enumeration,  he  begs 
of  Japiter,  in  a  solemn  prayer,  to  grant  Diagoras  the  love  of 
his  country,  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  woi'vi,  as  a  reward 
for  the  raary  virtaei  for  which  he  and  his  family  had  always 
VOL.  IF.  G 
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been  distingui^litrl,  a«fl  for  which  their  country  had  «o  often 
triumphed;  and  then,  m  if  he  had  been  a  wiincis  of  the  ex. 
travagant  transports  of  the  Ilhodian?,  (to  which,  not  tl  r 
festival  only  occasioned  by  the  triumphal  entry  of  their  cfii 
trymen,  and  the  glory  redirled  upon  them  by  his  victoiji  , 
but  miiclj  more  the  flal'cring  and  extraordinary  eulogiuins 
bestowed  npon  the  whole  nation  in  this  Ode,  might  have 
given  birth)  the  poet  on  a  fnddcn  changes  his  hand,  and  clir' 
their  pride  by  a  moral  reflection  on  the  vicissitude  of  forti, 
with  which  he  exhorts  thciii  to  modcraliou,  and  so  concL  :».  . 


HEROIC  sta:nzas. 


As  when  a  father  in  the  golden  vase, 

The  pride  and  glory  of  his  wealthy  stores, 

Bent  his  lov'd  daughter's  nuptial  torch  to  grace, 
The  vineyaid's  purple  dews  profusely  pours  j 

Then  to  his  lips  the  foaming  chalice  rears, 
"With  blessings  hallow'd  and  auspicious  vows, 

And  mingling  with  the  draught  transporting  tears, 
On  the  young  bridegroom  the  rich  gift  bestows  j 

The  precious  earnest  of  esteem  sincere, 
Of  friendly  union  and  connubial  love  : 

The  bridal  train  the  sacred  pledge  revere. 
And  round  the  youth  in  sprightly  measures  movc^ 

He  to  his  home  the  valued  present  bears. 
The  grace  and  ornament  of  fiiture  feasts ; 

Where,  as  Hs  father's  bounty  he  declares. 
Wonder  shall  seize  the  gratulating  guests. 
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Tims  on  tbe  valiant,  on  the  swift,  and  strong, 

Castalia's  genuine  nectar  I  bestow ; 
And  pouring  forth  the  musc-descended  song, 

Bid  to  their  praises  the  rich  numbers  flow. 

Grateful  to  them  resounds  the'  liarmonic  ode. 
The  gift  of  friendship  and  the  pledge  of  fame, 

Happy  the  mortal,  whom  the'  Aiiuian  god 
Cheers  with  the  music  of  a  glorious  name ! 

The  Muse  her  piercing  glances  throws  around. 
And  quick  discovers  every  worthy  deed  : 

And  now  she  wakes  the  lyre's  enchanting  sound. 
Now  fills  with  vaiious  strains  tlie  vocal  reed  : 

But  here  each  instrument  of  song  divine. 
The  vocal  reed  and  lyre's  enchanting  string, 

She  tunes,  and  bids  their  harmony  combine 
Thee  and  thy  Rhodes,  Diagoras,  to  sing  ; 

Thee  and  thy  country  ',  native  of  the  flood, 

Which  from  bright  Rhodos  draws  her  honour'd 
name. 

Fair  nymph,  whose  charms  subdued  the  Delphic  god, 
Fair  blooming  daughter  of  the  Cyprian  dame. 

'  This,  and  the  other  particulars  mentioned  in  this  stanza, 
will  be  farther  esplaUied  by  Pindar  himself,  in  the  scqisel  of 
this  Ode,  of  which  he  hath  given  us  a  kind  of  summarj-,  or 
short  contents;  so  that  I  shall  detain  l!!e  reader  no  longer  than 
to  tell  him,  that  there  are  different  i»tnealo»ies  of  the  ij^niph 
Rhodos,  whom  Pindar  makes  the  daughter  of  Venus,  and  con- 
sort of  the  san  ;  for  which  latter,  those  \7ho  would  allegorize 
all  the  fables  of  the  ancients,  give  for  a  reason,  that  ihete  is  no 
day  in  tlie  year  so  cloudy,  th^il  the  sun  does  not  sbice  upou  that 
wlau4. 
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To  sing  thy  tiiiiniphs  in  tlie.'  Olympic  sand, 

Wliero  A  l,)i.eu.s  snw  tliy  i^ianl  temples  crown'tl  *; 

Fani'cl  I'yttiid  too  proclaim'd  tiiy  conqiierins;  handj 
Where  sweet  Castalia's  ^  mystic  currents  sound. 

Nor  Daniac;etus  will  I  pass  nnsnn^, 

Thy  tilt,  the  friend  of  justice  and  of  truth; 

From  noble  ancestors  wliosc  lineage  spnmp;,  ^ 

The  cliiefs  who  led  to  Kliodes  the  Argive  youth. 

Tlicre  near  to  Asia's  wide-extended  strand, 
Wiieie  jutting  Erabohis  "  the  waves  divides, 

In  three  divisions  they  possess'd  the  land  % 
Enthron'd  amid  the  hoarse  resounding  tides. 


2  The  epithet  of  giant  belongs  very  justly  (o  Diagoras,  who 
was  six  teet  five  inches  high,  as  shall  be  shown  in  the  last  note 
upon  tl;i-  Ode. 

^  Casialia  is  a  river  that  runs  at  the  foot  of  Jlmint  Parna'sus, 
sacred  to  the  ]\lii?es,  whose  murmurs  wereesteensctl  to  be  oraca 
lous.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  rivtr  the  Pytliian  games  were 
celebrated. 

4  The  name  of  a  temple,  or  rather  of  a  promontory,  in  Lycia, 
80  called  from  its  running  out  into  the  sea,  like  the  head  or  beak 
of  a  ship. 

5  Before  Tlepolenms,  the  son  of  Hercules,  led  a  colony  of 
Grecians  to  Rhodes,  that  island  was  inhabited  by  the  children 
of  the  sun,  or  Apollo,  and  the  nymph  Khodos,  as  we  learn  in 
this  very  Ode;  so  that  there  were  two  sorts  t*f  inhabitants,  of 
two  difierent  races,  in  this  island,  both  cf  which  the  poet  has- 
the  address  to  interest  in  this  so^g  of  triumph,  by  faking  occa- 
sion from  the  oracle  delivered  to  riepclen.us,  to  insert  several 
stories  in  honour  of  the  old  Rhodiaiis,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
seems  to  apply  himself  more  particularly  to  the  descendants  ol 
Tlepolemus,  and  the  Argives,  who  indeed  were  more  nearly 
concerned,  as  they  were  originally  of  the  same  race  and  country 
with  the  conqueror  Diagoras.    It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  beti 
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To  their  descendants  will  I  tune  ray  lyre, 
,    The  offspring  of  Aicidcs  bold  and  strong, 
And  from  Tlepoleinus,  tlieir  common  sire, 
Deduce  tlie  national  historic  song. 

Tlepolemus  of  great  Alcides  came, 
The  fruits  of  fair  A>tydameias  love, 

Jove-born  Amyntor  got  the  Avgive  da.ne  : 
So  either  lineage  is  deriv'd  from  Jove. 

But  wrapt  in  error  is  the  hr.maD  mind, 

And  human  bliss  is  ever  insecure : 
KnovvT  we  what  fortune  yet  remains  behind  ? 

Know  we  how  long  the  present  shall  endure  ? 

For  lo  !  the  founder  *  of  tlie  Rhodian  state, 
Who  from  Satumian  Jove  his  being  drew, 

While  his  fell  bosom  swell'd  with  vengeful  hate, 
The  bastard  brother  of  Alcmena  slew. 

With  his  rude  mace,  in  fair  Tirynthas  walls, 
Tlepolemus  inflicts  tiie  liorrid  woimd  : 

Ev'n  at  his  mother's  door  Licymnius  falls. 

Yet  warm  from  her  embrace,  and  bites  the  ground. 

t€i-  understanding  the  order  and  connection  of  the  several  parts 
of  this  Ode,  for  the  reader  to  carry  in  h's  memory  this  dis- 
tinction of  the  tno  races  uf  inhahitants,  that  at  ditferent  times 
composed  iJie  people  if  Rhodes.  The  division  of  that  island 
into  three  districts  seenis  to  have  been  as  old  as  the  buiicjmg  of 
the  three  cities,  Lindiis,  Ial\sus,  and  Canurus,  said  by  Pindar 
to  have  been  built  by  the  three  broihers  \vhcse  names  they 
bore  :  but  Diodorus  Isiculus  makes  Tlepolemus  the  author  of 
that  division,  and  the  founder  ot  those  three  cities.  The  hisiory 
of  TlfciX)lemus  (as  t«r  as  it  relates  to  the  present  OdcJ  is  so  fully 
lold  by  Pindar  htntfielr",  that  it  is  neeiiless  to  add  any  ihujg  to  it, 

•  Tiepoituiiis. 
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Passion  may  oft  tlic  wisest  heart  surprise  : 

Conscious  and  treniblinj;for  the  raurderoiw  deed, 

To  Dcl[)hi's  oracle  the  hero  Hies, 

Solicitous  to  learn  what  iieav€n  decreed. 

Him  briaht-hair'd  Phoebus,  from  I)is  odorous  fanc/ 
Bade  set  his  flying  sails  from  Lerna's  sliore, 

And,  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  eastern  main, 
That  sea-girt  region  hasten  to  explore  "  ; 

^  That  seagirt  region  hasten  to  explore  ; 
Thai  blissful  isla?id,  tchere  u  weyndrous  cloud 

Once  rain'd,  at  Jove''s  command,  a  golden  shcuer. 

From  the  mention  of  ibis  goUlen  «howcr,  Pindar  »larls  into 
A  particular  relation  of  th.it  and  some  other  fables,  if  not  in- 
vented, yet  improved  by  him,  in  honour  of  the  Illiodians. 
Tliese  fables,  I  say,  were  improved  in  all  likelihood,  if  not  in- 
vented by  Pindar  ;  fiir  although  that  part  of  the  story,  in  which 
we  are  told  thai  the  Rhodians  were  by  their  father,  the  Sun, 
acquainted  with  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  ordered  to  sacrifice  to 
licr  immediately,  be,  as  Diod.  Sicnlus  informs  u»,  mentioned 
by  the  historians,  who  treat  of  the  antiquities  of  Rhodes,  and 
that  circumstance  of  the  Rhodians  foj  getting  in  their  hurry  to 
put  lire  under  their  victim?,  be,  as  the  same  author  tells  ns, 
authenticated  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  used  in  his  time  in  Rhodes 
in  their  sacred  mysteries,  viz.  the  laying  the  victim  upon  the 
altar  before  the  fire  is  laid  on  ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
better  authority  for  the  golden  sl'.ov.er,  than  a  figurative  exprev 
sion  used  by  Homer,  to  denutc  the  flourishing  state  of  Rhodet 
in  the  time  of  Tlepolemus.    II.  C. 

*  Jove  poured  down  upon  them  immense  riches.'  In  like  matt- 
uer,  M'hat  he  says  of  J.Jinerva's  having  upon  this  occasion  be- 
stowed upon  the  Rhodians  the  knowleilge  of  all  kinds  of  arts, 
particularly  stataary,  is  no  other  than  a  poetical  compiiment  to 
them  upon  their  known  excellence  ia  that  art,  which  from  them 
was  called  '  the  Rhodian  art.' 
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That  blissful  island,  where  a  wondrous  cloud 
Once  rain'd,  at  Jove's  command,  a  golden  sliow'r ; 

What  time,  assisted  by  the  Lemnian  god, 
Tlie  king  of  heaven  broughtforth  the  virgin-pow'r. 

By  Vulcan's  art  the  father's  teeming  head 

Was  open'd  wide,  and  forth  impetuous  sprang. 

And  shouted  fierce  and  loud,  the  warrior-maid  : 
Old  mother-earth  and  heaven  aifrighted  rung. 

Tiien  Hyperion's  son,  pure  fount  of  day, 
Did  to  his  children  the  strange  tale  reveal: 

He  warn'd  them  straight  tiie  sacrifice  to  slay, 
And  worship  the  young  power  with  earliest  zeal. 

So  would  they  soothe  the  mighty  father's  mind, 
Pleas'd  with  the  honours  to  his  daughter  paid  ; 

And  so  propitious  ever  would  they  find 
Minerva,  warlike,  formidable  maid. 

On  staid  precaution,  vigilant  and  wise, 
True  virtue  and  true  happiness  depend ; 

But  oft  oblivion's  darkening  clouds  arise, 
And  from  the  destin'd  scope  our  purpose  bend. 

The  Rhodians,  mindful  of  their  sire's  behest, 
Straight  in  the  citadel  an  altar  rear'd; 

But  with  imperfect  rites  the  power  address'd, 
And  without  fire  their  sacrifice  prepar'd. 

Yet  Jove  approving,  o'er  the'  assembly  spread 
A  yellow  cloud,  tliat  drop'd  with  golden  dews ; 

Wliile  in  their  opening  hearts  the  blue-eyed  maid 
Deign'd  her  celestial  science  to  infuse. 
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Tiit'iice  in  all  arts  the  sons  of  Rhodes  excel, 
Though  best  tlieir  forming  hands  the  chisel  guide; 

This  in  each  street  the  breathing  marbles  tell, 
The  stranger's  wonder,  and  the  city's  pride. 

Great  praise  the  works  of  Rhodian  artists  find  ', 
Yet  to  tiieir  heavenly  mistress  much  they  owe  j 

Since  art  and  learning  cultivate  the  mind. 
And  make  the  seeds  of  genius  quicker  grow. 

Some  say,  that  when  by  lot  the'  immortal  gods 
With  Jove  these  earthly  regions  did  divide, 

All  undiscover'd  lay  Phcebean  Rhodes  *, 

AVhelnfd  deep  beneath  the  salt  Carpathian  tide  j 


7  The  words  of  the  original  in  (his  place  are  go-obscore,  that 
the  commentators  are  not  agreed  upon  ihe  sense  of  them.  The 
interpretation  I  liavt;  put  upon  them  is  agreeable  tclhe  old  scTio- 
liast,  and  is  rendered  by  Horace,  the  constant  imitator  of  this 
aathor,  in  the  following  versesi 

Doctrhia  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
liect'tque  cidtus  pectOfa  roborant. 

s  This  fable  of  Apollo's  choosing  for  his  portion  the  island  o 
Tlhodes,  even  while  it  yet  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  was  pro- 
bably an  inveniion  of  Pindar  himself,  founded  upon  an  old  tradi- 
tion which  Diod.  Siculus  relates,  viz.  That  the  Tclchincs,  the 
first  inhabitanis  of  Rhodes,  foreseeing  an  inundation,  forsook 
the  island,  and  were  dispersed  and  scattered  abroad.  When 
the  flood  came,  it  rose  so  high,  that  besides  destroying  those 
that  remained  in  the  iiland,  all  the  flat  and  champaign  part  of 
the  country  (with  showers  that  poured  down  continually)  was 
like  a  standing  pool  of  water  ;  some  few  that  fled  to  the  higher 
ground  were  preserved,  amongst  whom  werethe  sous  of  Jnpiter. 
Bnt  Sol,  (as  the  story  is)  falling  in  love  wiih  Rhoda,  called  the 
Ulaiid  after  her  naiiie  Rhodes,  and  cleared  the  island  of  the  in- 
nndation.    But  the  truth  (coutiuiues  be)  couched  ia  the  fable  is 
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That,  absent  on  his  course,  the  god  of  day 
By  all  the  heavenly  synod  was  forgot, 

Who,  his  incessant  labours  to  repay, 
Nor  land  nor  sea  to  Phcebus  did  allot  j 

That  Jove,  reminded,  would  again  renew 
Tlie'  unjust  partition,  but  the  god  denied  ; 

And  said,  '  Beneath  yon  hoary  surge  I  view 
An  isle  emerging  through  the  briny  tide : 

*  A  region  pregnant  with  the  fertile  seed 

Of  plants,  and  herbs,  and  fruits,  andfoodful  grain ; 

Each  verdant  hill  unuuinberd  flocks  shall  feed  ; 
Uniiumber'd  men  possess  each  flowery  plain.' 


this  ;  ia  the  first  gpneraliou  of  all  things,  wlie»i  the  island  lay 
in  innd  and  dirt,  the  sun  dried  up  the  moisture,  and  made  the 
land  prcdHctive  of  living  cie;tures  ;  whence  sprang  the  seven 
Heliades,  so  called  from  the  Sun  (in  Greek  Hedos)  and  other 
men,  the  original  inhabitants.  And  hence  it  is,  that  they  account 
the  island  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  Rhodians  in 
after-times  constantly  wor^llipped  the  Sun  above  all  other  gods, 
as  the  parent  from  whence  th«'y  first  sprang. 

By  comparing  this  account  given  us  by  Diodorns,  with  the 
pompons  fable  formed  upon  it  by  Pindar,  one  n)ay  see  how 
ninch  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  owing  to  the  inven- 
tion of  their  potts.  That  of  Pindar,  in  the  passage  bef(.re  n?, 
is  truly  great  and  noble.  Apollo's  discovering  the  island  while 
it  lay  as  yet  buried  under  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  his  foretel- 
ling the  flourishing  coni,iiion  to  which  it  should  afterwards 
arrive,  are  circumstances  every  way  suiting  the  character  of  the 
sonrce  of  lii^ht,  and  the  great  seer  of  heaven;  as  his  demanding 
that  island  for  his  portion,  preferable  to  any  other  region  that 
might  fall  to  hi«  share  in  a  new  allotment  of  the  kingrloms  of 
the  earth  ofi'ered  him  by  Jupiter,  and  his  requiring  the  fates  to 
ratify  tbe  donation  of  it  to  Lim  by  an  oatk,  always  deemed  in- 
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Then  straight  to  Lachcsis  lie  gave  command, 
Who  binds  in  golden  cauls  hei' jetty  hair; 

He  bade  the  fatal  sister  stretch'her  hand, 
And  by  the  Stygian  rivers  bade  her  swear  ; 

Swear  to  confirm  the  Tinmderer's  decree, 
Which  to  his  rule  that  fruitful  island  gave, 

When  from  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 

Her  head  she  reav'd  above  the  Lyciun  wave. 

The  fataJ  sister  swore,  nor  swore  in  vain  j 
Nor  did  the  tongue  of  Delphi's  prophet  err  j 

Up  sprung  the  blooming  island  through  the  main; 
And  Jove  on  Phoebus  did  the  boon  confer. 

In  this  fam'd  isle,  the  radiant  sire  of  light, 
The  god  whose  reins  the  fiery  steeds  obey, 

Fair  Rhodos  saw,  and,  kindling  at  the  sight, 
Seiz'd,  and  by  force  enjoy'd  the  beauteous  prey: 

From  whose  divine  embraces  sprung  a  race 
Of  mortals,  wisest  of  all  human  kind  ; 

Seven  sons,  endow'd  with  every  noble  grace ; 
The  noble  graces  of  a  sapient  mind. 

Of  these  lalysus  and  Lindus  came, 

Who  with  Caminis  shar'd  the  Rhodian  lands  j 

Apart  they  reign'd,  and  sacred  to  his  name 
Apart  each  brother's  royal  city  stands. 

violable,  are  strokes  of  the  finest  flattery  :  so  much  (he  more 
pleasing  to  the  Rhodians,  as  they  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
particular  worship  paid  by  them  to  Apollo,  and  the  belief  of 
their  being  his  chosen  aiid  peculiar  people. 
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Here  a  secure  retreat  from  all  his  woes  ' 
Astydameia  s  *  hapless  oflspring  found  ; 

Here,  like  a  god  in  undisturbd  repose, 

And  like  a  god  with  heavenly  honours  crown'd, 

His  priests  and  blazing  altars  he  surveys, 

And  hecatombs,  t'lat  feed  the  odorous  flaraej 

With  games,  memorial  of  iiis  deathless  praise  j 
Where  twice,  Diagoras,  unmatch'd  in  fame, 

Twice  on  thy  head  the  livid  poplar  shone,    [brows 
Mix'd  with  the  darksome  pine,  tliat  binds  the 

Of  Isthmian  victors,  and  the  Nemean  crown, 
And  every  palm  that  Attica  bestows. 


9  Tlepolemus,  becoming  king  of  the  "Rhodians,  led  a  body  of 
them  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  he  was  sUin  by  S;irpedon. 
Bin  the  Rboriians,  out  of  regard  to  his  memory,  (as  their  king 
and  the  founder  of  their  state)  brought  his  bones  back  with  them 
to  Rhodes;  ■where  they  also  erected  a  temple  to  him,  and  ap- 
pointed an  anniversary  celebra'.ion  of  games  in  his  honour,  the 
prize  in  which  was  a  chaplet  or  wh.te  poplar.  The  meiUion  of 
these  games  brings  Pin  lar  back  again  to  the  hero  of  ll;is  Ode, 
Diagoras ;  a  l-st  of  whose  victories  he  here  gives  ns,  beginning 
with  the  two  obiaiued  by  hiiT".  in  bis  own  coimtry,  Rhodes  ;  and 
ending  with  those  whicii  he  had  gained  at  Megara  ;  which  were 
40  many,  (says  Pindar)  that  there  was  no  ether  name,  but  that 
of  Diagoras,  to  be  seen  upon  the  coUuiin,  upon  which, according 
to  the  caslojn  of  that  city,  the  n'.niijs  of  the  conquerors  were 
engraved,  lie  had  before  ir.e^.tiotievl  his  Pythinn  and  Olympic 
victories.  The  vase,  the  brazen  shield,  the  tripod,  and  the  robe, 
were  all  prizes  bestowed  on  the  couquerors  in  the  several  games 
here  mentioned  by  Pindar. 

•  Tlepolemus. 
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Diat^oras  the'  Arcadian  vase  obtain'd  ; 

Aii^os  to  liim  adjiidj^'d  lier  brazen  sliield  ; 
His  mif^lity  liands  tiic  Thebau  tri))od  {.^ain'd, 

And  bore  tlic  prize  from  each  Boeotian  field. 

Six  times  in  rough  JEj:;m<i  he  prevail'd  ; 

As  oft  Pellcne's  robe  of  honoiu"  won- 
And  still  at  Megara  in  vain  assail'd, 

He  with  his  name  hath  lill'd  the  victor's  stone. 

O  thoa,  who,  high  on  Atabyriiis  thron'd  '°, 
Seest  from  his  surnniits  all  this  happy  isle, 

By  thy  protection  be  my  labours  crown'd  : 
Vouchsafe,  Saturnius,  on  my  verse  to  smile  I 

And  grant  to  him,  whose  virtue  is  my  theme, 
Whose  vaiiant  heart  the'  Olympic  wreatiis  pro- 

At  home  his  country's  favour  and  esteem,     [claiui, 
Abroad,  eternal,  universal  fame. 

For  well  to  thee  Diagoras  is  known  ; 

Ne'er  to  injustice  have  his  paths  declin'd ; 
Nor  from  his  sires  degenerates  the  sou  ; 

Whose  precepts  and  examples  fire  his  mind. 

Then  from  obscurity  preserve  a  race  ", 
Who  to  their  country  joy  and  glory  give  ; 

Their  country,  that  in  them  views  every  grace, 
Which  from  their  great  forefathers  they  receive. 


'<>  Atabyrius  was  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  en  the  top  of  which 
was  a  temple  of  Jupiter. 

' '  Diagoras  himself  lived  to  ?ee  this  pra^'er  of  his  poet  accoin* 
plishtd  ia  the  glory  of  his  chiidien;  his  ihiet*  sons  having,  lilie 
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''j  et  as  the  gales  of  fortune  various  blow, 

To-day  teiDpestiion?,  and  to-morrow  fair, 
Diiebonnds,  ye  Rhoiliaus,  let  your  transports  knowj 
^       Perhaps  to-morrow  comes  a  storm  of  care. 


faim,  obtained  tlie  Olympic  crown :  whose  statues,  logplher  with 
thai  of  their  fa(her,  were  erected  at  Olyiiipia  in  the  sacred  ^rove 
of  Jupiter.  The  statue  of  Diagoras  was  six  feet  and  five  inches 
high,  as  llie  younger  schrtliasi  of  Pindar  tells  ns  :  and,  as  tlie 
old  scholiast  informs  us,  this  was  the  very  height  of  Diagoras 
himself;  so  exact  were  the  Grecian  statuaries.  Xext  to  Diago- 
ras  was  pl^ced  also  the  statue  of  his  grandson  Pisidorns,  the  son 
of  Callipatira,  who  with  his  brother  or  cousin-german,  Eucles, 
also  had  been  honoured  with  the  Olympic  crown. 

Jlr.  Bay  le,  in  bis  Dictionary,  has  an  article  upon  this  Diagoras, 
iu  which  he  relates  from  Pausanias  a  famous  f^tory  of  him,  viz. 
That  Diagoras  having  attended  his  two  sons,  Damagetus  and 
Acnsilaus,  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  both  the  young  men  hav- 
ing been  proclaimed  conquerors,  he  was  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  two  victorious  sons,  through  the  raidst  of  that  great 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  who  showered  down  flowers  upon  him 
as  he  passed  along,  congratulating  him  upon  the  glory  of  his  sods. 
Some  authors  (adds  Mr.  Bayle)  say,  he  was  so  transported  upon 
this  occasion,  that  he  died  of  joy.  But  this  account  he  rejects 
as  false,  for  reasons  which  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  notes 
npon  this  article.  Tuily  and  Plutarch,  alluding  to  this  story  of 
Diagoras,  add,  that  a  Spartan  coming  up  to  him,  said,  *  IS'ow, 
die,  Diagoras,  for  thou  canst  not  climb  to  heaven.'  Which  Mr. 
Bayle  paraphrases  in  this  manner  :  •  You  are  arrived,  Diagoras, 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  you  can  a.-pire  to  ;  for  you  must 
not  fl^.tter  yourself,  that  if  you  lived  longer  you  should  ascend 
to  heaven.  Die  then,  that  you  may  not  run  the  risk  of  a  fall.' 
Which  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  this  fanious  saying  of  the 
Spartan.  Pindar  concludes  his  Ode  to  Psaumis,  with  an  exhor- 
tation fonnded  upon  a  way  of  reasoning  so  like  this  of  the 
Spartan's,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  one  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  other. 
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In  the  Greek  notes  upon  the  tillc  of  tliiH  Ode,  this  story  of 
Diagoraa  is  related  with  this  ditference  from  Pausanias :  the 
persons  there  said  to  have  tafcen  Diagoras  upon  their  shoulders, 
•cem  n-.t  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Diagoras,  but  liis  grand-chil- 
dren, (the  sons  of  one  of  his  sons)  who  by  the  same  author  are 
represented  as  having  gained  each  of  thnn  an  Olympic  crown 
upon  the  same  day  with  their  father.  Of  this  Wr.  Bajle  taket 
no  notice,  though  he  has  extracted  several  particulars  concerning 
Diagoras  ont  of  this  very  Ode. 


THE 

EIGHTH  OLYMPIC  ODE, 

BY  MR.  B.  GREEN  AND  MR.  PYE, 


To  Alcimedon,  on  his  Olympic  victory ;  Timos- 
thenes,  on  his  Nemean  victory;  and  Melesias, 
their  preceptor. 


ARGU^IEiNT. 

THOUGH  this  is  called  an  Olympic  Ode,  the  poet  does  not 
confine  himself  to  Alcimedon,  who  won  the  pri?*  in  those 
games,  but  celebrates  his  brother  Timoslhenes,  for  his  success 
at  Nemea,  and  Jlelesias,  their  instructor.  The  Ode  opens 
with  an  invocation  to  (he  place  where  the  games  were  held. 
Pindar  then,  after  praising  Timosthenes  for  his  earlj'  victory 
in  the  Nemean  games,  mtntions  Alcimedon,  and  extols  him 
for  his  dexterity  and  slren;^th,  his  beauty,  and  his  country 
Xgina  ;  which  he  celebrates  for  its  hospitality,  and  for  its 
being  under  the  government  of  the  Dorians  after  the  death 
of  JEacus  :  on  whom  he  has  a  long  digression,  giving  an 
account  of  his  assisting  the  gods  in  the  building  of  Troy. 
Then  returning  to  his  subject,  he  mentions  Melesias  as  skilled 
himself  in  the  athletic  exercises,  and  therefore  proper  to  in- 
struct  others ;  and,  enumerating  his  triumphs,  congratulates 
him  on  the  success  of  his  pupil  Alcimedon  ;  which,  he  says, 
will  not  only  give  satisfaction  to  his  living  relations,  but  will 
delight  the  ghosts  of  those  deceased.  The  poet  then  concludes 
Tvith  a  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  bixa  and  his  family, 
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STROPHE  I. 

Olympia  !  mother  of  heroic  ^ames ! 
Queen  of  true  prophecy !  beneath  whose  grove 
While  the  red  victims  pile  the'  aspiring  flames, 
The  augurs  search  the  high  behests  of  Jove  : 
Thence  try  to  know  on  whom  he'll  deign  to  smile 
Of  those,  wlio,  by  the  means  of  glorious  toil, 
Seek  on  the  dusty  cirque  with  generous  pain. 
Virtue's  immortal  meed,  and  honour'd  rest  to  gain. 

ANTISTROPHE  I, 

For  to  the  supplications  of  the  good 
He  ever  deigns  a  favouring  ear  to  give. 
O  Pisa's  woody  shades,  o'er  Alpheus  flood 
That  wave,  my  wreath-bestowing  song  receive; 
Eternal  fame  and  endless  honours  shine 
On  him  whose  brows  thy  sacred  leaves  entwine.— 
For  different  pleasures,  different  bosoms  glow, 
And  various  ways  to  bhss  the' indulgent  gods  bestow, 


Tiraosthenes  ^,  wliat  fair  renown 
Was  on  thy  almost  infant  actions  shed, 
Wlien  genial  Jove  resolv'd  with  fame  to  crown 
Thine  and  thy  brother's  youthful  head  ! 
While  shouting  Nemea  owns  thy  conquering  nqme 
And  Pisa's  groves  Alcimedou  proclaim  : 

I  Timosthenes,  what  fair  rettoun.]  Though  this,  as  'ai 
Oljnipic  Ode,  should  belfjiiz  chiefly  to  Alcirncdon,  the  pot 
here  first  li.entions  his  brother;  and  addresses  himself  parlicn 
larly  to  him. 
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Lovely  shone  his  form  and  face  ; 
Nor  did  liis  deeds  that  form  disgrace, 
When,  victor  in  tlie  i^lorions  strife. 
He  bade  th.e  hsteiiiniif  woods  around 
.-Egina's  sea-i^irt  shores  resound  ; 
Whose  regions  gave  him  hfe. 

STROPHE  II. 

There  sacred  Themis  sits,  belov'd  of  Jove, 
Her  favourite  people's  ever-vvatciiful  rnard, 
The  crov^rded  coasts  where  various  nations  move*, 
To  judge  v,ith  skiil,  and  sway  in  peace,  is  hard  j 
By  heaven's  decree,  amidst  the  briny  flood 
This  isle,  to  every  stranger  sacred,  stood 
A  column  firm. — O  ne'er  may  rolling  time, 
Or  black  misfortune,  change  the  hospitable  clime ! 

2  The  croiided  coasts  itkere  various  nations  move, 
Tojtidge  uith  skill,  and  suay  iii  peace,  is  hard.] 

The  preiident  Montesquiea  has  the  following  observation  in  bis 
Spirit  of  Laws ;  '  Platon  dit  que  daus  une  ville  oil  il  n'y  a  point 
de  commerce  maritime,  il  fant  la  moitie  moin<  de  lois  civilts. 
Et  cela  est  tres  vrai,  le  commerce  iutrodait  dans  une  m-^me 
pays  different  series  de  peuples,  un  grand  nombre  de  conven- 
tions, d'especes  de  biens,  et  de  maniSres  d'acqaerir.*  De  Legi- 
bos,  lib.  viii. 

•  Ainsi  dans  une  ville  commercante  il  y  a  moins  de  juges  et 
plus  de  Loix.'    Esprit  de  Loix,  liv.  xs.  ch^ip.  18. 

There  is  the  following  passage  in  the  fourth  hook  of  Pl^to  de 
Legibus,  near  the  beginning:  Ej  /jlIv  yci^  I'ni.QrO.cf^r'.cc  tj 
s^ih^-a  iliai  V.CU  EvXijun-^-',  xct*  |U,r)  tcra/>tfopoj,  «./.X'  Itti^iti; 

^HitTi,  TtyS*.'?  d  fJ-h   tiToXXa    T£    IccfXXiV  rprj,  Wii  SS'AyjXn  Xfil 

Montesijuicu  has  most  probably  mistakea  the  number  of  tht 
vnT     ir.  H 
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ANTISTROPHE  II. 

Here  Donas'  warlike  race  their  reign  begun  ^ ; 
Here,  after  j^cus,  their  empire  rose, 
Wliom  potent  Neptune,  and  Latona's  son, 
The  friend,  and  partner  of  their  labour,  chose  j 
What  time  with  social  care,  those  heavenly  powers 
Crown'd    Ilion's   sacred    seat    with    strengthen'd 
For  even  then  the  hostile  fates  decreed     [towers  : 
Her  ample  fanes  should  fall,  her  hardy  warriors 
bleed. 

EPODE  II. 

"When  the  massy  work  was  rais'd, 
Three  azure  dragons  on  the  new-made  wall 
With  fury  sprung — the  people  saw  amaz'd 
Two  on  the  ground  expiring  fall : 
The  third  with  horrid  roars  the  summit  gain'ci. 
When  Phoebus  thus  the  fatal  sign  explain'd  : 
*  O  iEacus,  the'  insulting  foe 
Shall  lay  the  haughty  turrets  low, 

book  he  quoted  from,  which,  if  die  opinion  of  Voltaire  may  b« 
taken,  he  was  apt  to  do.  M.  Voltaire  says,  ♦  Trcs  pen  de  lec- 
teurs  sent  attentifs ;  on  ne  s'est  point  appercu  que  presque  toutei 
les  cifatiojis  de  Wontesquieu  sont  fausse?.' 

iEgina  was  an  island  x)f  the  JE.ge?.n  sea ;  and,  according  to 
the  Scholiast,  had  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants. 

3  Here  Dorias'  warlike  race  their  reign  begun.]  The 
Scholiast  informs  us,  that  Feleus  and  Tclamon,  having  killed 
their  half-brother  Phocus,  fled  ;  one  to  Thessalia,  the  other  to 
Salamis  ;  and  Kzcns  dying  at  JEgina  without  a  successor,  Tria- 
cus,  an  Argive,  assembling  some  of  his  countrymen  who  wert 
of  the  race  of  the  Dorians,  invaded  the  island,  aud  took  po». 
•esri«n  of  it. 
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Wliicli  thou  hast  rear'd  Avith  mortal  hands; 
Ihon,  I  see  thy  tate  decreed  ; 
And  in  this  omen  plainly  read 
Immortal  Jove's  commands. 

STROPHE  III. 

*  Nor  shall  without  thy  race  her  bulwarks  fall  *, 
Thy  sons  at  first  shall  shake  the  new-form'd  state ; 
The  hostile  gods  thy  grandson's  oflfspring  call, 
To  seal  its  doom,  and  close  the  work  of  fate.' 
Tims  spoke  the  god,  and  straight  o'er  Xantlms'  tide 
His  skilful  hands  the  heavenly  courseis  guide, 
Till  midst  the  warrior-race  his  chariot  stood 
Of  Amazonian  dames,  by  Ister's  frozen  flood. 

ANTISTROPIIE  III. 

Immortal  Neptune's  golden  horses  now 
To  sea-beat  Istlnnus  bear  his  rapid  car  ; 
There  iEacus  on  Corinth's  lofty  brow 
They  leave,  spectator  of  the  sportive  war. — 

^  Nar  shall  icUhout  thy  race  her  huluarkt  fall.]  It  i» 
in  the  original, 

Ojx  a7f{  TTctiSwv  irsitv'  «X. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  of  Pindar  that  is  rather  obscure. 
I  have  followed  tlie  common  opinion  of  the  Commentators, 
who  suppose  TtzuiTo;  to  allude  to  Peleos  and  Tdamon,  who 
assisted  Hercules  in  his  war  against  Laomedon :  and  Tihah; 
to  mean  Pyrrhus;  who,  according  to  Virgil,  slew  Priam,^  and 
was  great  grandson  to  /Eacns.    Sudcrius  does  the  same : 

Natii-s  at  impias 

Invadet  arces,  hasque  tniiltd 
Cede  modem  pronepos  cremubit. 
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No  bliss  alike  charms  all  ^ — The  vofive  lays 
Shall  envy  blast,  that  chant  Melesias'  praise? 
Whose  infant  sinews,  courtinij  fair  renown, 
Add  to  his  other  wreaths  the  fam'd  Nemean  crowi). 

EPODE  III. 

After,  with  manly  sinews  stronjr, 
He  in  the  great  Pancratium  w  on  the  prize  " : — 
To  teach,  more  surely  to  the  skill'd  belong, 
Experience  fools  alone  despise  : 
Full  well  the  hero  knows  above  the  rest 
To  form  with  precepts  sage  the  manly  breast; 
To  point  the  surest  path  that  leads 
To  glorious  acts,  and  daring  deeds, 

5  No  bliss  alike  charms  all.]  This  is  rather  an  abrupt 
sentence,  and  does  net  seem  to  arise  naturall)'  cut  of  the  sub- 
ject; which,  after  all  Ihat  has  bceusail  concerning  the  irregnla- 
riiy  of  Pindar,  is  seldom  the  case  with  our  poet ;  perhaps  never, 
when  be  is  rightly  understood.    The  original  is, 

Ttjwvev  5'  iv  aySjiiiTTO*;  tVov  isrctlut  aoiy. 

and  Sudorius's  version. 

Res  nulla  ciinctos  cEqut  homines  juvat. 

The  Scholiast  says,  the  ancients  were  much  divided  iu  their 
opinions  concerning  this  passage  ;  some  supposing  it  to  relate  to 
the  several  ways  which  Nt^plune,  Apollo,and  .^acos  went  when 
they   parted  ;    some  to  the  different  exploits   of-  Alcimedon, 

Timosthenes,  and  Melesias. 

6  He  in  the  great  Pancratium  iron  the  prize.}  The  Pan. 
cratium,  from  TiSy  and  aoatog.  was  the  most  laborious  of  the 
athletic  exercises  Some  writers  have  improperly  confounded 
it  with  the  Pentathlon.  There  is  a  most  accurate  account  of 
it  iu  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games ;  to  which  I 
refer  the  reader  who  desiree  fuller  iuformation  oo  the  subject. 
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And  future  wreatiis  of  fame  prepare; 
And  well  his  pupil's  *  fair  renown, 
A\^bo  now  has  won  tlie  thirtieth  crown. 
Rewards  his  teacher's  care. 


STROPHE  IV. 

By  fortune  favonr'd,  nor  by  manhood  less, 
Four  striplings  in  the  strife  he  overcame, 
Bade  infamy  their  vanquish'd  limbs  oppress, 
And  sent  them  home  with  foreheads  veil'd  in  shame; 
While  to  his  grandsire's  lioary  head  he  brings 
Triumphant  joy,  whence  health,  whence  vigour 

springs ; 
For  he  whom  fortune  fans  with  prosperous  breath, 
Forgets  the  pains  of  age,  and  near  approach  of  death. 

ANTI  STROPHE  IV. 

Mnemosyne,  awake  the  silver  lyre, 
Lo  !  the  BlepsiadaB  demand  the  song  ^ : 
Well  their  brave  brows  the  flowery  bands  require, 
To  whom  now  six  Olympic  crowns  belong. 
Nor  will  the  muse  forget  the  honour'd  head. 
Though  sunk  to  eartli,  and  number'd  with  the  dead; 
The  virtuous  actions  of  the  tood  and  brave 
Shall  rouse  the  sleeping  dust,  and  pierce  the  silent 
grave. 

7  Lo  !  the  nlepsiadcE  demand  the  song.]   According  to  the 
Scholiast,  the  Biepsinciffi  were  a  particiilar  tnbe  in  iEgina,  to 
which  Alcimedon  belongpd ;  ail  of  %vhoin  the  poet  imagiues  to 
be  interested  in  the  glory  of  his  heio. 
•  Alcimedoa. 
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ERODE  IV. 

Tpliion  midst  the'  infernal  seats  ^ 
The  pleasing  news  from  Hermes'  daughter  hears ; 
He  to  Callimachns  the  tale  repeats, 
Who  drinks  it  with  exultinj^  ears, 
Tl-.at  Jove's  supreme  behest  had  dei;;n'd  to  grace 
With  Pisa's  sacred  meed  their  happy  race. 
Still  may  he  good  on  good  bestow, 
No  pallid  sickness  let  them  know, 
Nor  Nemesis  their  social  band 
By  cursed  discord  e'er  disjoin  ; 
But  happy  may  they  ever  shine, 
To  bless  their  native  land ! 

®  Jphion  jnldit  tlie'  infernal  seats 

'I he  pleasing  neus/rom  Hermes''  daughter  hears.] 

In  the  original  it  is, 

'Ep/wS  $£  ^'ufalgif  oocia-oc;  'l<piujv 

There  is  a  singular  beamy  in  personifying  'AyffXia,  and  making 
her  daughter  to  IMercury,  wiiich  it  is  impossible  to  translate;  a» 
I  knosv  of  no  English  word  capable  of  rendering  ^AyfiHa, 
Sudorius  did  not  find  his  Latin  more  happy. 

Iphio  lit  illic  A?igeliam  aitdiet 
Nutam  voUmtis  Mercuris  alitem. 

I  could  also  have  u?ed  the  Greek  word  :  but  I  think  it  has 
not  at  all  the  happy  effect  which  strikes  me  so  much  in  the  ori- 
ginal. The  Scholiast  says,  some  buppose  Iphion  and  Callima- 
chus  to  be  simply  relations  to  Aicimedou;  others,  that  they 
■were  his  father  and  uncie.  I  think  this  passage  in  the  Od« 
strongly  favours  the  latter  opinion  : 

Half*  Si  ttralfof  lvkTrve\jrtv  imvo; 

Tr.^ao;  avTJTraXov. 
The  address  to  the  grandfather  supporting  the  supposition  of  bis 
father  being  dead. 


THE 

NINTH  OLYMPIC  ODE, 

BY  MR.  B.  GREEN  AND  MR.  PYE. 


TO  EPHARMOSTUS  OF  OrUS,  ON  HIS  OLYMPIC   AND   PYTHIAN 
VICTORIES. 


ARGUMENT. 

PINDAR  begins  the  Ode  with  mentioning  the  hymn  composed 
by  Archilochns,  and  uidiscriiuinately  sung  before  such  of  the 
Olympic  victors,  as  were  not  ror;uriate  eno  >gh  to  have  a  poet 
to  celebrate  their  particular  exploits.    He  tbtn  invokes  the 

•  Moses,  to  assist  him  in  praising  Epharraostus,  for  his  success  at 
Olympia  and  Pythia,and  tells  them  it  requiresno  common  share 
of  genius.  He  then,  speaking  of  his  country,  commends  him 
for  raising  its  honour  by  his  bkill  and  success  in  athletic  exer- 
cises, and  implores  the  assistance  of  the  Graces }  asserting, 
that  no  glory  can  be  expected  without  the  aid  of  the  superior 
powers,  by  whose  help,  be  says,  Ileiciiles  was  able  to  oppose 
Neptune,  Apodo,  and  Pluto.  Here  he  checks  himself ;  re- 
flecting, that  it  is  wrong  to  sing  oi  any  thing  that  may  cast 
dishonour  on  the  gods;  and,  describing  Deucalion's  liood, 
addresses  Epharraostus  and  the  citizens  of  Opus,  as  being 
descenr.Hcts  from  him  and  Pynha,  by  means  of  their  daugli- 
ter  Protogenia,  who  was  carried  away  by  Jupiier,  and  had  a 
eon  by  him  named  Gpns,  who  founded  the  city  of  that  name. 
Him  he  celebrates  for  his  hospitalKy,  arnl,  enumerating  hij 
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fiienfls,  particularly  niontions  Menncliiig.  from  thence  he 
<ligre»ses  to  the  story  of  his  con  Pairoclus  and  Achilles  attack, 
ini;  TelepiiUH.  The  pott  now,  invoking  again  the  Muses,  de- 
sires to  roif.mfcunjratc  the  victoiies  gained  by  Ephari/.ostns 
and  his  kinsman  La.npiomachus,  and  giveg  an  acci'Uiit  of 
their  various  iiiumphs;  and,  assordnj;  the  Miptrioriiy  of 
native  over  ac/juired  merit,  and  giviue;  mental  ac;:onipiishrr.en(8 
the  preference  to  all  others,  he  concliides  with  a  compliment 
to  his  hero. 


The  lay  Arcliilochus  prepar'd  ',  the  meed 
Of  every  victor  on  Oiympia's  saud, 
Miglit  have  snffic'd,  thrice  chanted,  to  precede 
IJrave  Epharmostiis  and  his  social  band  ; 
lint  from  her  bow  let  eacli  Aonian  maid  * 
The  giitteiing  shafts  cf  harmony  prepare, 
The  lieighis  of  sacred  Ehs  to  invade, 
Her  shady  forests,  and  her  pastures  fair ; 

'  The  lay  Archiloclms  prepared,  4c]  The  Scholiast  tells 
us,  Aifhiiorhus  composed  an  Ode  on  the  viriory  gained  by 
Hercules  and  lolaus  at  Olynipia,  called  KaXSivi-Mg  from  the 
first  word  in  it;  its  beginning  being  *n  KuTOdyixi,  ')(u'io;  aya^ 
'Hc^H^sff.  1  his  Ode  it  was  customary  to  sing  before  every 
pofSDii  vvh')  gained  the  prize  at  Oiympia,  if  he  had  no  poel  to 
compose  one  purposely  for  the  occasion. 

2  But  from  her  bmo  let  each  Aonian  ma>d 
The  glittering  sliajts  of  harnumy  pi-epare.] 

This  manner  of  expression  is  not  uncommon  with  our  poet;  h« 
uses  it  is  the  second  Olympic  Ode : 
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Seats  sacred  still  to  thunder-bearing  Jove,      [love. 
■\Viiicli  Pelops  gain'd,  tiie  dower  of  Hippodamia's  ^ 


ANTISTIIOPHE  I. 

To  Pytliia  too,  one  dulcet  arrow  send. — 
Nor  docs  the  poet  iiumble  lavs  require 
That  sings  the  chiefs  for  af'ciy  who  contend. — 
To  princely  Opus  now  the  s-ilver  lyre 

'Etc  fJLo.yAacx.u.g  ctZis  4"^*' 
'livri;  ;   t%i  Tn» 

Come  on,  'by  biighiesi  shafts  prep.-.re. 
And  bend,  O  IVIuse,  (hy  sounding  bow; 
•  Say,  thr  ugh  what  paihs  ot  liquid  air 
Our  arrows  shal:  we  throw  ? 
On  /igrigentnm  fix  thine  eye; 
Thiiher  Jet  all  thy  quiver  fly.  West^ 

Auil  a  liltle  before  in  the  same  Ode : 

vof  u/xia  ^sXti 
"Eviov  svri  <pct^iT^ec( 

It  is  surprising  that  a  man  of  Cow  ley's  genius  could  give  so  very 
puerile  a  turn  as  he  has  to  the  first  quoied  passage, 

Leave,  wanton  muse,  thy  roving  flight, 
To  thy  loud  string  the  well-fletch'd  arrow  put, 
Let  Agrigcniuta  be  the  butt, 
And  Theron  be  the  white. 


3  Hippodamia ]    The  learned  reader  must 

again  forgive  me  for  sacrificing  quantity  to  the  genius  of  our 
verse  and  language.  I  have  taken  the  game  liberty  afterward! 
with  Protogeuia. 
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Awake,  and  cliant  her  son's  athletic  worth. 
Opus,  where  Themis,  with  lier  daughter,  reigns, 
Divine  Eunomia. — Mindful  of  his  I)irth, 
He  decks  the  capital  of  Locris'  plains 
With  every  flower  on  Alpheus'  blink  that  grows, 
And   every    blooming    wreath    Castalia's    cirque 
bestows. 

EPODE  I. 

My  votive  voice,  in  sootliing  lays, 
Shall  sin<f  the  much-lov'd  city's  praise; 
And,  swifter  than  the  courser  scours  the  plain, 
Or  the  wing'd  galley  cleaves  the  yielding  main, 
Will  send  the  messenger  of  fame 
Through  all  the'  admiring  world,  her  honours  to 
If  Jiaply  my  assiduous  hand  [proclaim. 

Shall  cull  the  flowers  that  deck  the  graces'  land. 
For  every  bliss  that  crowns  mankind 
Must  from  the  powers  superior  rise ; 
And  every  plan's  by  them  design'd. 
That  forms  the  valiant  or  the  wise^ 

STROPHE  II. 

Favour'd  by  them,  Alcides'  nervous  arm  *< 
Repeild  the  monarch  of  the  briny  flood  : 
Nor  did  the  silver  bow  his  heart  alarm, 
But,  firmly,  angry  Phoebus'  rage  lie  stood; 

4  Favoured  by  than,  Alcides'*  nervous  crffi.]  The  Scho- 
liast gives  the  fiillowiug  account  of  this  passage :  *  These  were 
the  causes  which  iniuced  Hercules  to  make  war  wiih  the  gods. 
With  Neptune,  lor  ..ssistiag  the  Pylians,  whom  he  attackeJ  for 
tliis  reason :  having  killed  one  Trachinius,  and  flying  on  account 
of  the  niiirdei',  he  came  to  Ncleus  for  his  aid  in  expiating  the 
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Nor  could  stern  Pluto's  rod  his  breast  dismay, 
"Which  drives  the  dying  to  his  drear  abodes : — 
Rash  muse,  desist !  nor  urge  the  impious  lay  ; 
Hateful's  the  wisdom  that  blasphemes  the  gods. — 
'Tis  madness,  strength  absurdly  tiuis  to  boast, 
And  mortal  might  compare  with  heaven's  trium- 
phant host. 

AXTISTROPHE  il. 

Let  war  and  discord,  with  the  ills  they  bring, 
Be  banish'd  distant  from  the'  ethereal  train  : 
Fair  Protogenia's  new-rais'd  city  sing  ^, 
Where,  from  Parnassus  to  the  level  plain, 
Deucalion  and  his  mate,  descending  iirst, 
By  Jove's  command  the  rising  dome  design'd ; 
While  fi  om  the  stones  their  living  offn'>ring  burst  ^, 
To  fill  the  nations,  and  renew  mankind. — 

crime :  whirh  being  refused  him,  be  made  war  on  the  Pylians, 
whom  Neptune  assisted,  being  father  to  Iseltns  and  Peleas. 
With  Apollo,  because,  wheii  he  consulied  his  oracle  at  Pytho, 
he  was  told  that  the  god  was  ab.-cnt ;  ■which  euraged  him  so 
much,  that  he  carried  away  the  tripod.  And  with  PIu'o,  on 
account  of  his  bringing  away  Cerberus  by  the  command  of 
Eurysthcns.' 

5  Fair  Protogenia's  neu'-rais''d  city  sing.]    The  city  of 
Opus  is  here  called  Protogenia  from  the  daughter  of  Deucalion. 

6  While  from  the  stones  their  living  offsyrijig  burst, 
To  Jill  the  nations,  and  reneic  mankind.'} 

This  is  the  original : 

— — —  aT£f 

A'  siySf,  o/uo5ajaov 

K7»o-ao-Sav  X«5»yoy  yovay. 

Aaot  3'  oyo/xa(r5«v. 
By  this  means,  giving  the  etymology  of  the  Greek  word  Aao;, 
poyiilus.    Sud'jrius  in  his  version  gives  the  exact  sense  of  Pin. 
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Lctstrains  like  these  tlicirplcas'd  descendants  lieri'  ; 
Old  wine  <lelii;hts  the  taste,  new  numbers  cliaiiu 
the  ear '', 


EI'ODE  II. 

Of  old  o'er  earth's  involved  head, 
The  con2;regated  waters  -spread, 
And  o'er  the  wasted  country  urj^'d  their  course  ; 
Till  Jove,  relentiuL',  check'd  their  ruthless  force. 
And  bade  their  native  beds  again 
The  raging  waves  absorl),  and  spare  the  ravag'd  plain. 
From  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion  then 
Your  sires  arose,  a  hardy  race  of  men. 

fl'ir  by  keeping  the  Greek  word,  which  could  not  have  been 
doue  with  propriety  in  an  English  translation : 

Jactu  lapidum  dederunt 

Alteram  prolem,  vocitant  et  inde 
Aaov  Achivi. 

The  story  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  renewing  the  race  of 
mankind,  by  throwiBg  stones  over  their  head?,  is  thus  told  by 
Ovid : 

Desccndimt  velantque  caput,  tunicasque  recingunt. 
Etjnssos  lapides  sua  post  vestigia  mittunt  : 
Saxa,  Cquis  hoc  credat,  nisi  sit  pro  tt'ste  vetustas  ?) 
Potiere  duritiem  ccepere,  suumque  rigorem  ; 
Mollirique  moru,mollitaque  ducereformam. 

Ov.  Met.  1.  i. 

7  Old  nine  delights  the  taste,  4^ .]  Perhaps  the  poet  here 
means  to  Lint  to  his  patron,  the  advantage  he  iias  in  having  an 
Ode  purposely  coiiipused  for  him,  instead  of  having  only  the 
old  one,  common  to  all  the  Olympic  conquerors. 
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Thence  your  honoiir'd  liueage  springs, 
The  offspring  of  a  god's  embrace  ; 
And  lieuce,  for  ever  native  kings, 
AVith  glory  reigns  tlie  warlike  race. 

STROPHE  III. 

Opus,  thy  daughter  erst  01yn\pic  Jove  ^ 
To  shady  Mocnalus  from  Elis  bore; 
And  there  compressing  wilh  nnpetuous  love, 
Restor'd  her  to  her  plighted  lord  *  once  more. 
Her  womb  then  teeming  witii  the  heavenly  child  ; 
Lest  fate  his  days  without  a  son  should  claim. 
Tlie  hero  on  the  fostei'd  infant  smild, 
Pleas'd  with  his  form,  and  gave  his  grandsire's  name, 
And  subjects  brave  bestow'd,  and  fair  domains  ; 
Whence  Opus'  lofty  walls,  and  Locris'  hardy  swains. 

ANTISTROPHE  III. 

Drawn  by  his  virtues,  to  whose  friendly  towers, 
From  Argos,  Tliebes,  and  Pisa's  fertile  plain. 
And  fair  Arcadia,  crowd  the  social  powers, 
Mencctius,  chief  among  the  warrior-train 
He  lov'd,  from  Actor  and  JE^na  sprung : 
Whose  son,  when  wrong'd  Atiides  call'd  to  arms, 
Was  nobly  found  the  vengeful  train  among ; 
Who,  when  the  Greeks  from  Teleplius'  alarms  ^ 

8  OptiSythy  daughter,  &,c.'\  This  means  Protogenia,  daughter 
of  Deucaliou,  who  is  mentioned  before;  she  was  married  to 
Ldcrus,  from  wtioin  the  country  took  its  name.  Opus  and 
Deucalion  are  the  same  peison. 

9  IVUo,  ivheji  the  Greeks  from  Telephns'  alarms. — ] 
Telt  pliiis  was  son  of  lleicuies,  and,  opposing  the  Greeks  iu  their 

*  Locrus. 
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Found  shameful  safety  on  tlie  friendly  Hood 
With  Pel«ns'  j»odlike  son,  the  threatening  stoiin 
withstood. 

march  to  Tr^y,  was  dangpronsly  wounded  by  AcJulles,  and 
afterwards  healed  by  the  ruit  of  the  same  i-pear  that  gave  th« 
wound  : 

Telephus  fiteniH  consnmptus  tabepertsset. 
Si  non  qua:  nocuit  dextra  tuUssct  opem. 

Ov.  Trist.  L.  V.  EI.  ii. 

As  I  have  mentioned  Achilles,  I  must  beg  the  reader's  indul- 
gence for  a  digressit)n  on  the  story  of  his  being  rendered  invnl- 
nerable,  except  iii  the  heel,  by  being  dipped  in  the  Styx;  which, 
(hough  It  has  no  foundation  in  any  ancient  writer,  except  Sta- 
tins, (of  whom  more  hereafter)  is  yet  so  generally,  and  I  may 
say  *  universally  adopted,  and  has  been  so  often  said  to  be  in 
Homer,  that  it  seems  almost  maintaining  a  paradox  to  contra- 
dict it.  The  editors  of  the  Delphin  Classics  assert  it  roundly; 
see  the  notes  on  Virgil's  jFjieid,  1.  i.  v,  34.  Ovid's  Metani.  1. 
xii.  V.  fi()6.  and  Horace's  Epode  xiii.  v.  I7. 

Monsieur  Bayle.inhis  Dictionary,  says,  speaking  of  Achilles, 
*  On  a  dit  que  sa  mere  I'aiant  plong^  dans  les  eaux  du  Styx  ponr 
le  rendre  invulnerable,  ne  put  procurer  cet  avantage  an  talon, 
parce  qu'elle  (encit  son  tils  par  li.  Fulgence  au  chapitre  7  du 
livre,  et  le  Scholiasts  d'Horace  sur  I'ode  13  du  livre  5,  mar- 
quent  qu'elle  le  tint  par  le  talon.  Cenx  qui  disent  qu'il  mourut 
d'une  blessureau  talon,  comme  Hygin  au  chapitre  107,et  Qnin- 
tus  Calaber  au  vers  62  du  3  livre,  conviennent  au  fond  avtc  les 
deux  autres.  Servius  sur  le  vers  5?  du  5  livre  de  1'  .TLneide  dit 
en  general  qu'il  etoit  invulnerable  exceptd  parte  qud  d  matrt 
tentus  est.'    Bayle,  Diet.  Art.  Achd. 

Whatever  Servius,  Fiilgentius,  &c,  may  say,  sure  T  am,  that 
there  is  no  word  of  Achilles  being  iavt.lnprahle,  or  djing  by  a 
wound  in  his  heel,  in  any  ancient  Greek  poet,  nor  in  Virgil, 
Horace,  or  Ovid;  and  almost  every  fable  of  antiquity  is  alluded 
to  in  some  or  other  of  the  writings  of  the  last.    Homer  actually 

»  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  this  notion  combated  before  mjr 
first  publication  of  these  notes;  1  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  noticed  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr,  Beattie.  tisay 
9n  foetry  anU  Music,  part  i,  ch,  iTi 
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EPODE  III. 

From  hence  tlie  skilful  well  might  find 
The'  impatience  of  Patroclus'  mind ; 

gives  an  account  of  liis  beins;  wounded  in  the  hand  by  Aster<v 
pasus,  who  threw  two  darts  together,  one  of  which  was  innocent : 

Iliad.  xkL  i66. 

One  razed  Achilles'  hand  ;  the  sponting  blood 
Spun  forth— ———  Pope, 

Virgil  says, 

Dardana  qui  Paridi-s  dirtzti  tela  manusque 
Corpus  in  ^acida.  JEneis,  1.  vi.  57. 

The  acconnt  of  the  battle  between  Cygnns  and  Achilles,  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  affords  a  convincing 
proof  that  no  such  fable  v.  as  extant  in  Ovid's  time.  Cyguus 
tells  Achilles,  that  his  own  arms  are  nseles.=,  being  himself  invul- 
nerable, and  offers  his  naked  body  to  his  assaults.  On  the  con- 
trary, Achilles,  instead  of  boasting  of  the  same  advantage,  de- 
pends on  his  shield  for  stcnrity,  which  is  nearly  transfixed: 
(this  by  the  way  is  a  proof  that  his  arrar nr,  thongh  a  gift  of  the 
gods,  was  not  supposed  inipeuetrable,  like  the  enchanted  armour 
of  romance  :) 

et  (Es  et  proxima  rupit 

Terga  nove/ia  bourn,  decimo  tamen  orbe  moratum. 
After  Cygnus  is  slain,  and  the  chiefs  are  talking  over  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  day,  the  having  an  invulnerable  body  is  considered 
by  them  all  with  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  particularly  by 
Achilles. 

Hoc  ipsiim  ^acides,  hoc  miruhantur  Achivi. 

But  Nestor  mentions  Caeneus  as  having  possessed  the  same 
quality  formerly,  in  these  remarkable  words ; 
——vestrofuitunicuseio 
Contemptor  Jerri,  nulloque  (forahilis  ictu  v 
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Achilles,  therefore,  with  parental  rare, 
AilvisVI  liim  ne'er  alone  to  tempt  the  war. — 

Cngimx :  at  ipse  olim  patkntem  vulnera  mille 
C'jrpure  non  lasu,  Ferrhabum  Canea  vldi. 

Dares  Pliiy<5:iu,  and  Dictys  Crelcnsis,  (or  whoever  wrote  the 
books  ascribed  to  them)  make  no  mention  of  Achilles  being 
slain  by  a  wound  in  the  heel,  (which  could  hardly  be  mortal) 
'  Quo  Alexander,  librnto  gladio  procurrens  adversns  uosiem, 
(i.  e,  Achillem)  per  ulrumque  latus  geminato  iciu  trausfigit.' 
Diet.  Cret.  1.  iv.  ch.  xi.  And  Dares  mentions  his  being  wounded 
several  times,  and  obliged  to  qnit  ihe  fiel.l ;  and  describes  his 
death  thus;  '  Alexander  Antilochum,  el  Achillem,  mullis  plagis 
confodit.' 

Eenedictus  Aretius,  in  a  comment  on  the  third  Pythian  Ode, 
ver.  179. 

iv  ■ao'Ke/ji.M 

Tcfo»f  airo  vj/ux,«v  X«irily, 

says  ;  '  Homerns  docet  ab  Alexandre  occisnm,  i.  e.  (Achillem) 
*  To^iv9ii;yL<*Ta,  t>i>  yag-co;'.'  though  I  can  find  no  such  passage 
in  Homer. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  modern 
Greek,  printed  ai  Venice  in  the  year  I5C6,  and  to  which  there 
is  a  book  added,  completing  the  Troj;ai  war,  where  the  death 
of  Achilles  is  described  in  these  words : 


-ITafif  ifoiriVw 


'lo-j^opov  icf.ccTZv  fJ^iv  Tofoy, 

K.«<  flf  TriV  ■GT'hBV^UV  Toy  xpa«, 
Eif  TO  gTfffOy  TO   /^Sp@^. 

*  Paris  from  behind,  holding  a  strong  bow,  sent  a  sharp  (bitter) 
arrow  against  Achilles  himself,  and  wounded  him   in  the  side: 
and  the  arrow  passed  quite  through,  and  came  out  at  the  opposite 
part.' 
The  invulnerable  story  does  not  seom  to  have  been  current  at 
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O  could  I  soar  on  daring  wings, 

^Vliere,  in  lier  rapid  car,  the  muse  exulting  sings; 

the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe.  I  think  the  following  pas- 
« ige  iu  Don  Quixote  shows  Cervantes  was  ignorant  of  it,  or  be 
V,  ould  most  likely  have  mentioned  it,  as  it  so  much  resembles 
the  story  lie  intr-oduces :  especially  as  he  has  broHght  hi  an  alUw 
£;oa  to  classical  fable. 

Don  Quixote,  speaking  of  the  various  miraculous  endowments 
of  different  knights,  says  :  '  One  has  the  gift  of  never  being 
enchanted  ;  another  to  have  such  impenetrable  lle:-h,  as  never  to 
be  wounded,  as  was  the  case  of  the  famous  Rf  Idan,  one  of  the 
twelve  peers  of  France,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  receiving  a  wound  except  in  the  sole  of  his  left  foot ; 
and  there  it  must  be  made  with  the  point  of  a  large  needle,  and 
no  other  weapon  whatever,  Tiierefore,  when  Bernarf'.o  Del 
Carpio  killed  him  at  Roncevalles,  seeing  it  impossible  to  wound 
bim  with  steel,  he  lifted  him  from  the  ground  in  his  arms,  and 
strangled  hira,  recollecting  the  death  that  Hercules  gave  to  An- 
taeus, that  fierce  giant,  said  to  be  a  son  of  the  earth.' 

Don  Quixote,  part  iii.  book  iv.  chap.  82. 

Even  the  writers  of  romance,  who  were  fond  of  depreciat- 
ing the  heroic  character  of  Achilles,  never  mentioned  his  being 
iRvnlnerable  as  an  advantage  he  had  over  Hector ;  though  they 
represent  hira  as  using  the  assistance  of  his  Myrmidons  to  de- 
stroy him. 

I  cannot  help  observing  here,  the  striking  difference  between 
the  ideas  of  feudal  and  heroic  honour;  much,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  honour  of  the  former.  Two  of  the  most  respectable  writers 
of  antiquity,  (Aristotle  and  Plutarch)  censure  Homer  for  not 
having  made  Achilles  take  those  nieasures  to  destroy  Hector, 
which  the  writers  of  romance  impute  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  his  courage  in  an  inferior  light  to  that  of  his  enemy. 
See  Aristotle's  Poetics,  chap.  xiv.  and  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pompey. 

How  the  idea  of  Achilles  being  invulnerable,  so  contrary  to 
his  character  as  drawn  by  Homer,  wiio  alv.ays  represents  him 
as  preferring  glory,  attended  with  certain,  and  early  death,  to  a 
long  life  of  tranquillity,  should  have  been  so  long  and  so  gene- 
rally conceived  to  have  originated  with  Homer,  and  to  have 
keen  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  this  without  the  least 
VOL.  II.  I 
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(For  Jimplc  power,  and  caj^er  will, 

Attend  v.ith  duteous  care  her  footsteps  still  j) 

shiidow  of  foundalion.  it  is  impossible  to  Hccount  for.  Statias  is 
the  only  writer  of  antirjuily  from  whom  it  could  be  defived  ; 
bat  it  ifi  somelliing  sint;iilHr  tliat  his  autiiority  alone  slioiild  dissc- 
rainate  it  so  universally.  There  are  two  parsages  in  his  Achil- 
leui  tliat  obviously  allude  to  it. 

Ad  Stygios  Iterum/ero  mergrre/onles. 

Stat.  AcLd.  l.i.  V.  134. 

and 

-r—Si  progenltum  Stygot  amne  severo 
Armavi,  (totunuine  vtinamlj  cwpe  tuta  parumper 

Tcgmina,  nil  nocitura  anbno. 

Achil.  I.  i.  V.  269. 

Thib  long  dissertation  may  perhaps  seem  trifling  to  some;  but 
til  ;  classical  reader  I  trust  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  hero 
or  Homer,  and  I  may  add,  of  Pindar,  (for  he  always  mentions  him 
with  particular  veneration,)  vindicattd  from  the  absurdity  of 
liavijig  an  invulnerable  body  covered  with  impenetrable  armour. 
How  Statius  V.  ould  have  managed  this  is  uncertain,  as  only  two 
books  of  his  Achilleid  are  extant.  But  Homer  has  taken  great 
care  to  make  Achilles  and  Hector  engage  on  equal  terms,  for 
both  are  in  divine  armour:  Hector  being  dressed  in  the  spoils  of 
Fatrocliis,  v.  ho  wore  the  arms  of  Achilles,  which  Homer  says, 
Iliad,  xviii.  v.  84.  were  given  by  the  gods  to  his  lather  Peieus, 
on  his  marriage  with  Thetis. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  mn.et  observe,  that  there  is  another 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  who  is  said  to  have  been  invulnerable.  Pin- 
dar, in  his  sixth  Isthmian  Ode,  says  that  Hercules  wrapped 
Ajax,  when  a  child,  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion,  and  re- 
quested Jupiter  to  make  his  body  as  invulnerable  as  the  hide. 

Tov  /u.£v  ap^'»i)CToy  <{>uav 

"Sla-'rreq  7oSs  Scfua  /ue  vvv  CfjiTr^avarai 

On  which  the  Annotator  on  the  Oxford  Pindar  observes,  that 
\j;i.s.  was  invulnerable  in  every  part,  except  the  &ides,  where 
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Thy  social  worth,  and  Isthmian  prize  '*, 
Lanipromachiis,  sliould  grace  my  lay ; 
When  fame  beheld  two  truphies  rise, 
Congenial,  in  one  rolling  day. 

the  lion's  skin  did  not  touch,  on  account  of  the  intervention  of 
the  quiver.  Though  the  Greek  Scholiast  on!y  supposes  it  to 
imply  a  wish,  that  the  future  hero  may  be  as  strong,  and  as  in- 
trepid as  the  animal  whose  hide  he  i«  covered  by.  Mr,  Greene 
wonders  who  the  Commentator  is  -vho  has  conjured  up  this  tale, 
and  where  he  purloined  the  story  ?  To  the  hist  of  these  questions, 
1  beliave  I  can  give  au  answer.  It  is  taken  from  the  Sciiolia  on 
Homer,  (hough  wiih  some  alteration,  on  the  following  passage 
of  the  Iliad,  describing  the  combat  between  Ajax  and  Diomed: 

Tooc»'5jif  J'  a^'  eirsirct  tvl^  0"aX£^j  fj.sya'Koia 
A»£V  sir'  au5(_£vj  xvfe  <p3cstv'3  5ypoj  oncuaxr). 
KaircTE  Sti  p'  AjavTj  ■srsftSii'Krx'jTej'A'/^ciioi, 
Tla'jiraiJ.Bvii;  IxiXeus-av  as3\»a  J*"'  oi^£>-s<riat. 

liiad.  1.  sxiii.  v.  820. 

Tydeides  then  the  javelin  aim'd  above 
The  buckler's  margin,  at  the  neck  he  drove  ; 
Bat  Greece,  now  Irembiing  for  her  hero's  life, 
Bade  share  the  honours  and  surcease  the  strife. 

The  Scholiast  observes,  that  Hercules,  happening  to  be  at 
Salamis  just  as  Ajax  was  born,  took  the  child,  and  wrapped 
him  in  the  lion's  hide,  and  pr^iyed  thai  he  might  become  invul- 
nerable,  {aTfwT^,)  and  accordingly  all  his  body  became  invul- 
nerable,  except  the  neck,  which  the  hide  happened  nvtto  cover. 

Ajax  I  think  is  the  only  hero  of  any  coaiequence,  who  is  not 
wouaded  in  the  course  of  the  Iliad. 

'o  Tliy  social  ttorth,  and  Isthmian  prize, 
iMmfromachus,  should  grace  my  lay] 

The  Scholia  make  Lampromachns  a  kinsman  and  feilow-citizen 
of  Epharmostns.  The  elder  Scholiast  says,  that  some  were  of 
opinion  he  won  the  Isthmian  crown  the  same  day  that  hi»  friend 
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STROPHE   IV. 

Twice,  Epbaruiostus,  too,  thy  matchless  might 
Fair  Corintli  saw,  twice  Ncmca's  hallow'd  ground: 
Argos  ttiy  manly  brows  with  j;lory  di^lit, 
And  Attica  thy  youlhtal  forehead  ciown'd  : 
W'iiat  praise  liiou  uiet'st  in  Marathon's  fam'd  course, 
Now,  srornin^^  with  the  beardless  youth  to  run, 
MaTcii'ti  vvitli  the  veteran  race,  thy  rapid  force, 
Teniper'd  with  -skill,  the  silver  goblet  won  ; 
Shout  with  exulting  voice  the  friendly  train, 
To  see  the  loveliest  youth  the  fairest  trophies  gain. 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

Lyc8ean  Jove's  high  feast  with  wonder  glow'd 
As  bold  Parrhasias  sons  thy  form  behold  ; 
Her  piizo  Peliene  on  thy  streu{:th  bestow'd  ", 
A  guard  from  warring  winds,  and  wintry  cold. 
loiaus'  tomb,  and  fair  Eleusis'  plain 
Wash'd  by  the  briny  wave,  thy  deeds  attest. 
Though  men  by  labour  strive  applause  to  gain, 
Yet  native  merit  ever  shines  the  best ; 
Nor  si)all  the  wreaths  attain'd  by  toil  and  caie, 
With  heaven-descended  might,  and  inborn  worth 
compare. 

EPODE  IV. 

Not  every  path  extends  the  same. 
But  various  are  the  roads  to  fame ; 

did  the  Olympic ;  others,  that  they  were  both  Isthmian  prizes ; 
the  yoimger  Scholiast  only  meutions  the  last  opiiiifin.  Inileed 
it  was  ncit  iiktiy  that  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games  should 
be  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

' '  Her  prize  Peliene ]  The  prize  lu  the  games  cele- 

brated  at  Peliene  was  a  cloak. 
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With  different  eye  the  same  pursuits  we  view, 

Nor  all  one  wish  with  equal  zeal  pursue  ; 

But  his  jrreat  tame  shall  hi£;hest  soar,    ^ 

Who  climbs  the  arduous  heights  of  science'  sacred 

By  which  inspir'd,  I  now  proclaim  [lore. 

My  hero's  heaven-born  strength,  and  native  fame  j 

Who,  conqueror  on  Oilia's  plain, 

Bade  the  briglit  wreath  of  victory  twine. 

Great  Ajax,  round  thy  votive  fane. 

And  grac'd  with  wreatlis  the  hallow'd  shrine. 


THE 

TENTH  OLYMPIC  ODE, 

BY  MR.  B.  GREENE  AND  MR.  PYE. 


TO  AGESIDAMUS,  SON  OF  AHCHESTRATl'S,  AN  EPIZEPHYRIAN 
LOCRIAN,  ON  HIS  VICTORY  OBTAINEU  BY  THE  C^STUS. 


ARGUMENT. 
THE  poet  begins  the  Ode  by  apologizinir  to  Agesidarr.ns,  for 
havina;  so  long  delayed  ronip.p?ing  it,  after  promising  to  do 
it.  Hi'  then  compliaients  him  upnn  his  country,  and  consolea 
him  for  being  worsted  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  till 
encouraged  by  Has,  by  relating  the  same  circomstaiice  of 
Hercules  and  Patroclns.  He  then  describes  the  iustiliiti'^u  of 
the  Olympic  Games,  by  Hercules,  after  the  victory  he  ob- 
tained o\  er  Angeas,  and  the  s-iis  of  Neptune  and  .Molione  ; 
and  enumerates  those  Mho  won  the  first  prizes  in  the  athletic 
exercises.  He  then,  returning  to  Agesidamus,  and  congra- 
tulating him  on  having  a  poet  to  sing  his  exploits,  though 
after  some  delay,  concludes  with  praising  him  for  hia  slrength 
and  beauty. 


STROPHE  I. 


O  MUSE,  awake  the'  Olympic  lay, 
Whicli  to  Archestratiis'  brave  son  we  owe-, 
The  meed  I  promjs'd  to  bestow, 
Oblivion's  icy  hand  had  wip'd  away  : 
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And  thou,  O  Truth,  the  favourite  maid 

Of  thuiiderin.f;  Jove,  vo'ichsafe  Ihy  aid 

To  quell  tlieir  slanderous  raise'ioods,  wlio  pretend 

I  e'er  with  wilful  aim  deceiv'd  a  trusting  fiiend. 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

Full  many  an  hoar  has  roil'd  away 

Since  sbaiue  has  made  my  cheeks  with  crimson  glow, 

So  long  the  promised  meed  to  owe  ; 

But  now  the  song,  w  ith  interest,  I'll  repay  '  j 

And,  as  where  ocean's  billows  roar, 

They  clear  from  s^din  tisc  pebbled  shore, 

So  shall  the  breath  of  this  my  friendly  strain, 

To  listening  crouds  assert  my  spotless  faith  again. 


Where,  gently  fann'd  by  zephyr's  balmy  breeze  % 
Fair  truth  o'er  Locris'  colony  presides  ; 
Her  guardian,  sweet  CalHope,  she  sees. 
While  warlike  Mars  the  generous  care  divides. — 


'  But  noiv  the  song,  nit h  interest,  IHl  repai/.]  Pindar, 
having  so  long  delayed  scudiiig  the  0<'.e,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, accontpanicd  it  with  anotlicr  small  one,  to  atone  for  his 
neglect :  this  is  the  eleventh  Ode  ;  which  is  from  thence  called 
Ta-A.^,  Interest. 

2  Uliere,  gently  fafm''d  hij  ■'ephyr^s  balmy  breeze, 
Fair  truth  o'er  Locris''  coloni/  presides.] 
There  was  a  colony  of  Locrians  established    in   that   part   of 
Italy  called  M«gna  Graecia  :  who,  from  their  westera  situation, 
were  ^yled  Epizephyrian  Locrians.      Agesidamus  was  of  this 
colony  :  tlie  Ode  being  inscribed  in  tlie  original,  'Ayfcriliiy.^} 
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liolil  Cyciuis,  ill  t!ie  liartl-foiii^lit  field  % 
Torc'd  Hercules  at  first  to  yield ; 
At?esidanuis,  so  thy  mii^lit 
Was  waverinj^  in  the'  Olympic  fight, 
Till,  as  Achilles'  friendly  tonj^ne 
Patroclus  fliinting  limbs  new  strung, 
Jirave  lias'  words  thy  drooping  spirits  fire. 
Thy  slumbering  virtues  rouse,  and  godlike  deeds 
inspire. 

r 
STROPHE  ir. 

When  emulation  wanns  tlie  bre^^st, 

The  youth  (heaven  aiding)  matchless  fame  shall  gain; 

But  few  the  envied  prize  obtain 

By  slothful  luxury  and  lazy  rest. 


3  Bold  Cycniis,  in  the  hard-fought  field , 
Forc'd  Hercules  at  first  to  yield.] 

Hercules  making  war  with  Cycnns,  the  son  of  Mars  (the 
C> cniis  slain  by  Achilles  was  a  son  of  Zstptune),  on  account  of 
his  cruelty,  was  at  first  defeated,  though  he  afterwards  over- 
came and  killed  him.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  Pa- 
troclus  being  encouraged  by  the  exhorialions  of  AcKilles  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  he  consoles  Agesidamas  for  being  worsted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict,  till  he  assumed  fre.'h  strength  and 
spirits  from  the  encouragement  of  Has,  his  'aXc177T>);»  or 
Anoinfer  ;  whose  business  it  was,  not  only  to  prepare  the  com- 
batants for  the  contest  by  anointing  thera,  but  alio  to  instruct 
them  in  the  athletic  exercises;  as  appears  from  «hat  is  said  of 
Melesias  in  the  eighth  Olympic  Ode,  who  in  the  title  of  it  is 
Riyled  'A^ihtn;,  TJnctor.  This  Has  the  elder  Scholiast  calls 
l<»las;  and  the  younger  Scholiast,  (and  after  him  Sudorius) 
Hylus.    I  have  chosen  to  keep  the  name  aa  it  is  iu  Pindar. 
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Now  custom  bids  my  muse  proclaim 
Jove's  festival  auu  soleimi  game  '^^ 
With  which  Aicides  hoaour'-J  Pelops'  .-ihrine, 
When  Neptune's  baflled  sous  confess'd  his  power 
divine. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

When  his  triumphant  arm  had  laid, 

O  blameless  Cteatus  !  thy  glory  low  ; 

And  'odd  Eurytus  felt  the  blow, 

O'ercome  by  stratagem  in  Cleon's  glade  j 

From  proud  Aucreas  to  obtain 

The  proRiis'd  ip  ^eu  of  toil  and  pain  ; 

And  wreak  on  Molion's  sous  the  fatal  day,       [lay. 

When  stretch'd  on  Eiis'  plains  his  slaughter'd  army 

EPODE  II. 

Soon  did  the  faithless  kinaj  *  his  fraud  repay. 
He  saw  liis  country's  fairest  hopes  expire  ; 
Saw  his  exulting  cities  fall  a  prey 
To  vengeful  slaughter,  and  consuming  fire ; 
Saw  desolation's  iron  reign 
Exjend  o'er  all  his  fair  domain — 
Vain  are  the'  endeavours  to  witlistand 
The  vengeance  of  a  mightier  hand  r 

4  Jove's  festival  and  solemn  game, 

With  which  Alcides  honoitr'd  Pelops*  shrine.] 

The  poet  here  ^ves  an  account  of  the  first  institiitic  n  of  the 
Olympic  Gaines,  by  Hercules,  after  the  victcpry  he  had  ob- 
tained over  Augeas,  and  hi*  allies  Cteatus  and  Eurytns,  sons  of 
Neptune  and  Molione  ;  with  whom  he  made  war,  to  ottain 
the  reward  promised  him  by  Atigtas,  and  to  revenge  the  loss 
ef  his  army,  which  had  been  before  cut  to  pieces  by  Cieatas 
and  Eurytus  ;  in  which  were  siiiin  his  brother  Iphjcles,  and 
also  Telamon  and  Calcedon. 

*  Angeai. 
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Awhile  he  pashly  tried  to'opposc 
The  forcefui  entry  of  iiis  s!ioiitin^  foes; 
Till,  seei'j^  fell  dostnictioii  round  him  wait, 
He  sought,  amid  the  press,  a  voluntary  fate. 

STROPHE  III. 

On  Pisa's  plains  the  son  of  Jove 
Assembled,  with  their  spoils,  his  conquering  band; 
And  h;Kle  for  ever  sacred  stand 
To  iiis  eternal  sive  this  hallow'd  grove  > 
Bade  sacred  fences  straight  surround 
The  Altis'  consecrated  ground  ^ ; 
Whilst  round,  the  festive  seats  with  spleudm-  gleam, 
And  crown  the  verdant  brink  of  Alpheus'  Uonoui*'d 
stream. 

ANTISTROPIIE  HI. 

Alpheus,  who,  with  the'  imperial  train® 

Of  high  Olympus,  shares  the  sacrifice  ; 

Where  the  Saturnian  summits  rise, 

With  site  conspicuous  from  the  trophied  plain  : 

s  Tlie  Altis*  conspcrated  ground.]  The  Altis  was  a  grove 
near  the  Olympic  stadium,  sacrefl  to  Jupiter ;  iu  which  were 
placed  the  stalaes  oi  the  Olympic  conquerors.  In  West's  Dis. 
seitation  there  is  a  particular  account  of  it. 

^  Alpheus,  who,  with  the*  imperial  train 
Of  high,  Olympus,  shares  the  sacrijice.] 

In  the  original  it  is, 

Mt7x  JiiJlx'  ayaXTwy  iewv. 

There  were  six  altars  erected  by  Hercnles  to  twelve  of  the 
principal  gods :  the  first  was  dedicated  to  Jnpiter  and  Nep- 
Uuie  ;  the  second  to  Juno  and  Minerva  ;  the  third  to  Mercury 
and  Apollo ;  the  fourth  to  Bacchus  and  the  Graces ;  the  fifth  to 
Diana  and  Alpheus ;  the  sixth  to  Saturn  and  Rhea. 
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Tlieie,  erst  when  OEnomans  sway'd, 
In  snow  was  wrap'd  the'  unnotic'd  glade. 
On  the  first  rites  propitious  snul'd  tlie  fates  ; 
And  Time,  on  whom  ev'n  truth  for  confirmation 
waits: 

EPODE  III. 

He,  rolling  on  with  never-ceasing  course, 
To  the  succeeding  race  of  men  declares, 
How  tlie  rich  spoils  of  war's  resistless  force 
The  godlike  hero  midst  his  army  shares  j 
And  bids  the  festive  games  still  cheer 
Again  each  fifth-revolving  year. — 
Who  in  the  contests,  now  ordain'd, 
The  first  Olympic  wreath  obtain'd? 
Whose  coursers  in  the  rattling  car. 
Or  limbs  exerted  in  the  sportive  war, 
Or  feet  inui-'d  to  urge  the  rapid  race, 
Snatch'd  from   their   baffled  foes  the  matchless 
olive's  grace  ? 

STROPHE  IV. 

On  the  long  Stadium's  even  course  % 

CEonus,  great  Licymnius'  valiant  son, 

The  prize  with  active  footsteps  won, 

Who  brought  from  Midia's  plains  his  friendly  force  : 

Resplendent  with  the  wrestler's  oil, 

Fair  victoi'y  crown'd  the  Tegean's  *  toil : 

7  On  the  long  Stadium''s  even  course.]  The  poet  here 
gives  the  names  of  the  conquerors  at  the  first  instiimion  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  in  the  six  different  exercises,  viz.  llie  Foot- 
Race;  the  Pale,  or  Wres'ling;  the  Ca?stus  ;  the  Chariot- Race; 
Darting;  and  throwing  the  Discus.  For  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  which;  see  the  Dissertation  by  Mr.  West. 
«  Echemus. 
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V/liile  brave  Dorychis,  from  Tiryntlic's  shore, 
The  Cacstus'  manly  prize  from  all  his  rivals  bore. 


ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

Conspicuous  on  his  conquering  car, 
The  jnuse  Mantinian  Scmus'  coursers  sings  j 
Phrastor  the'  unerring  javelin  flings  ; 
While,  by  Eniceus'  sinews  hurl'd,  afar 
Beyoixl  the  rest  the  discus  flies. — 
Resound  the  shores  with  friendly  cries  ; 
AVhile  lively  Luna  pours  her  ardent  light 
Full-orb'd,  and  cheers  with  rays  tlie  gloomy  shades 
of  night, 

EPODE   lY. 

The  echoing  woods,  and  vaulted  temples  round, 
Ring  w  ith  the  jocund  shouts,  and  festive  strain. 
Following  tlieir  great  example,  we  resound 
Their  glories  who  the'  Olympic  olive  gain  : 
And  in  the  far-resounding  verse 
The  manly  victor's  praise  rehearse, 
And  tune  the  hymn  lo  awful  Jove; 
Who,  mid  the  sapphire  plains  abov^, 
Bids  the  bright-gleaming  lightning  fly, 
And  darts  the  thunder  through  the  trembling  sky. 
Breath'd  to  soft  flutes  sweet  sounds  the  lingering  lay. 
Which,  form'd  on  Dirce's  brink,  though  long  de- 
fer'd,  we  pay  ^. 


*  — ^forrri'd  on  Directs  brink ]  Dirce  was  the  nam* 

of  a  for.maia  near  Thebes,  supposed  to  have  been  wife  to 
Lycus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  transformed  into  a  fountain  by 
Jupiter,  after  having  been  torn  to  pieces  by  horses,  for  h«r 
cruelty  to  Antiope. 
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STROPHE  V. 

As  grateful  comes  the  iong-hopd  air  ; 

,As  to  tlie'  expecting  sire  whom  age  aud  pain 

To  second  ciuklliood  bend  again, 

The  ha^^py  offspring  of  a  legal  heir : 

The  joyfui  tidings  straight  impart 

New  vigour  to  his  sinking  heart ; 

For  wealth  itself  the  dying  breast  offends, 

■When  to  a  stranger's  hand  the  envied  gift  descends, 

ANTlSTiTOPHE  V. 

So  he  who  at  dread  Pluto's  gate 

Arrives  unsung  ; — though  worth  and  fair  renown 

His  every  word  and  action  crown, 

What  sinning  honour  shall  that  worth  await? 

Thy  ears,  the  lyre,  the  dulcet  flute, 

Agesidamus!  shall  salute  ; 

O'er  tliy  fair  fame  distil  mellifluous  lays, 

And  all  Plena's  chon-  afford  th.ee  ample  praise. 

EPODE  V. 

And  on  his  country  too  we  must  bestow 

The  faithful  tribute  of  a  votive  verse ; 

On  Locris'  race  the  honied  stream  shall  flow, 

Vv'liiie  their  victoiions  Son  my  lays  rehearse; 

Wliom,  by  Olympias  awful  slnine, 

jIv  eyes  beheld,  with  strength  divine, 

In  the  stern  conflict  bear  away 

Tiie  en\ied  trophies  of  the  day. 

Lovely  his  form,  while  youth's  soft  grace 

Shed  smihng  beauty  o'er  his  face  ; 

Youth's  bloom  divine,  which,  join'd  to  potent  iove, 

Tl.e  ruthless  arm  of  death  from  Ganymedes  drove. 


THE 

ELEVExNTH  OLYMPIC  ODE, 

BY  MR.  WEST. 


This  Ode  is  inscribed  to  Agesidaniiis  of  Locris, 
who,  in  the  seventh-fourth  Olympiad,  obtained  the 
victory  in  the  exercise  of  the  Caestus,  and  in  the 
class  of  boys. 

The  preceding  Ode  is  inscribed  to  the  same 
person  ;  and  in  that  we  learn,  that  Pindar  had  for 
a  lone;  time  promised  Agesidamus  an  Ode  upon  his 
victory,  which  he  at  length  paid  him;  acknow- 
ledging himself  to  blame  for  having  been  so  long 
in  his  debt.  To  make  him  some  amends  for  hav- 
ing delayed  payment  so  long,  he  sent  him,  by  way 
of  interest,  together  with  the  preceding  Ode, 
which  is  of  some  length,  the  short  one  that  is  here 
translated,  and  which  in  the  Greek  title  is  for  that 
reason  styled  Tok<^,oy  Interest. 

ARGUMENT. 
THE  poet,  by  two  comparisons,  wilh  which  be  begins  his  Ode, 
insinuates  how  acceptable  to  snccessfol  merit  those  songs  of 
triumph  are,  which  gave  stability  and  duration  to  their  fame : 
then  declaring  that  these  S(>ngs  are  due  to  the  01yn)pic  con- 
querors, he  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Agesidamns, 
and  the  praises  of  the  Locrians,  his  countrymen,  whom  be 
commends  for  their  having  Ijeeu  always  reputed  a  brave,  wise, 
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and  hospitable  natiou:  from  whence  he  insinuates,  thaf  their 
virtues  being  hereditary  and  iiniate,  there  was  no  more  like- 
lihuml  ol  their  departing  from  them,  than  tiiere  was  of  Ihe 
fox  and  lion's  changing  their  uamres. 


STROPHE. 

To  wind-boimti  mariners  most  welcome  blow 
The  breezy  zephyrs  thruij,.ii  the  wi.istling  s'.irouds : 

jMost  welcome  to  the  thirsty  mountains  flow 
Soft  showers,  the  pearly  daugtiters  of  the  clouds; 

And  when  on  virtuous  toils  the  gods  bestow 
Success,  most  welcome  soimd  mellifluous  odes, 

^Vhose  numbers  ratify  the  voice  of  fame, 


ANTISTROPHE. 

.Such  fame,  superior  to  the  hostile  dart 
Of  canker  d  envy,  Pisa's  ciiiefs  attends. 

Fain  would  my  muse  the'  immortal  boon  impart, 
The'  immortal  boon  which  from  high  heaven 
descends, 

And  now  inspir'd  by  heaven  thy  valiant  heart, 
Airesidamus,  she  to  fame  commends  : 

Now  adds  the  ornament  of  tuneful  praise, 

And  decks  thy  olive  crown  with  sweetly-sounding 
lays. 

EPODE. 

But  while  thy  bold  achievements  I  rehearse, 
Thy  youthful  victory  in  Pisa's  sand, 

"With  thee  partaking  in  the  friendly  verse, 
Not  unregarded  shall  thy  Locris  '  stand. 

'  Loo'is.]  There  were  three  colonies  of  Locrians;  one  of 
which  was  in  Italy,  called  from  their  western  situation,  the  Epi- 
«ephyri?ai  Locri.ais,  the  people  here  ctlebiattd  by  Pindar. 
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Thon  haste,  ye  Muses,  join  the  choral  band 
Of  fi'Stive  youths  upon  the  Locrian  plauij 

To  an  uncivihz'd  and  savage  land 
Thiiik.  not  I  now  iuvitG  your  virgin  train, 
Where  h.n  harous  ignorance  and  foul  disdain 

Of  social  vu'tue's  hospitable  lore 
Prompts  the  uiiinannci''!  and  inhuman  swain 

'J'o  drive  tlie  stranger  from  his  churhsli  door. 

A  nation  slvali  ye  fini,  renovvird  of  yore 
For  martial  valour,  and  for  vs^orihy  deeds  j 

Rich  in  a  vast  and  unexhausted  store 
Of  innate  wisdom^,  whce  prolific  seeds 
Spring  in  each  age.     .So  nature's  laws  require  : 
And  tlic  great  kws  of  nature  ne'er  expire. 
Unchang'd  the  lion's  valiant  race  remains, 
And  all  his  father's  wiles  tha  youthful  fox  retains. 

2  The  thought  contaiiiefl  in  these  three  versea  is  rather 
hinted,  than  expressed  in  the  original :  but  how  beantiful,  or 
rather  hi)w  excusable  soever  sitch  a  conciseness  may  appear  in 
the  Greek  langnawe,  I  was  afraiil  the  literal  translation  of  this 
passage  vv(;uld  seem  too  harsh  and  abrupt  to  an  Cnglish  reader; 
and  tv^r  that  reason  have  endea-.'oured  to  draw  out  and  open  the 
sense  of  Pindar,  in  this  and  the  two  following  verses:  a  liberty 
which  a  translator  of  this  author  must  sometimes  take  with  him, 
if  he  would  render  his  translation  inteiligible,  cr  al  least  paU* 
table,  to  the  generality  of  readers. 


THE 


TWELFTH  OLYMPIC  ODE, 


BY  MR.  WEST. 


This  Ode  is  inscribed  to  Ergoteles,  the  son  of 
Pliilanor  of  Himera,  who,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
Olympiad,  gained  the  prize  iu  the  foot-race,  called 
Dolichos,  or  the  long  Course. 


ARGUMENT. 

ERGOTELES  was  originally  of  Crete ;  but  beiiii;  driven  from 
thence  by  the  fury  of  a  prevailuig  faction,  he  retired  to  Hi- 
mera, a  town  cf  Sicil}',  wiiere  he  was  honoiirabiy  receiv«d, 
and  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  after  which  he  bad 
the  happiness  to  obtain,  vhat  the  Greeks  esieeoied  the 
highest  pilch  of  glory,  the  Olympic  crown.  Pausanias  says, 
he  gained  two  Olympic  crowns  ;  and  the  same  iiuuiber  in 
each  of  the  other  three  sacred  games,  the  Pjthian,  Isthmian, 
and  Nemean.  From  these  rjemarkable  vicissitudes  ot  For- 
tune in  the  life  of  Ergoteles,  Pnidar  takes  occasion  to  address 
himself  to  that  powerful  directress  of  all  hnnian  affairs, 
imploring  her  protection  tor  Ilitriera,  the  adopied  country  of 
Ergoteles.  then,  after  describing  in  general  terms  the  uni- 
versal influence  of  that  deity  upv  .1  all  ihe  actions  01  n.ankmd, 
the  uncertainty  of  events,  and  the  vanity  of  hope,  ever  fluc- 
tnatmg  iu  ignorance  and  error,  he  assigns  a  reaso..  fcr  that 
vanity,  tJz.  That  the  gods  have  not  given  to  monal  mm 

VOL.  ir.  K 
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any  certain  evidence  of  Iheir  future  fortunes,  which  often 
li.ippen  to  be  the  very  reverse  both  of  their  liopes  and  fears, 
'  Thus  (says  he)  it  happened  to  Ergoteles,  vviiose  very  mis- 
fortunes were  to  him  the  occasion  i)f  happiness  and  glory; 
since,  had  hu  not  been  banished  Irom  his  country,  he  had 
probably  passed  his  life  in  obscurity,  and  w  astcd  in  domestic 
broils  and  quarrels  that  stren^h  and  activity,  which  his  more 
peaceful  situation  at  Ilimera  enabled  him  to  improve  and 
employ  for  the  obtaining  the  Olympic  crown.' 

Thiu  Ode,  one  ol  the  shortest,  is,  at  the  same  time,  in  its 
order  and  connection,  the  clearest  and  most  compact  of  any 
to  be  met  with  in  Pindar. 


STROPHE. 

Daughter  of  Eleutherian  Jove', 
To  thee  my  supplications  I  prefer ! 
For  potent  Himera  my  suit  I  move  ; 
Protectress  Fortune,  hear ! 

'  After  the  victory  obtained  at  Plataea  by  the  Grecians  over 
Mardoaius,  the  general  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks,  to  commemorate 
their  delivery  from  that  terrible  attack  upon  their  liberty, 
erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  called  upon  that  occasion  Eleu- 
ilierios,  or  the  guardian  of  liberty.  \Vhj  Pindar  styles  Fortune 
'  ihe  daughter  of  Eleutherian  Jupiter,'  I  cannot  guess,  unless  it 
be  to  insinuate,  that  liberty  is  the  true  source  of  prosperity.  Some 
say,  that  by  making  Fortune  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  Pindar  means 
ic  let  lis  know,  that  what  we  mortals  (ignorant  of  the  true 
causes  of  all  events)  style  fortune,  is  really  and  truly  the  direct- 
ing providence  of  heaven.  I  could  easily  admit  of  this  inter- 
prelatiou,  had  the  poet  called  Fortune  simply  the  daughter  of 
Tnpiter;  but  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  by  adding  the  epithet 
Eleutherian  to  Jupiter,  he  alluded  to  some  particular  circum- 
stances in  the  worship  or  mythology  of  that  goddess,  unknown 
to  US}  to  some  altar,  or  perhaps  statue,  erected  to  her  in  the 
temple  of  Eleutherian  Jove;  as  such  kinds  of  allusions  arc  fre- 
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Thy  deity  along  the  pathless  main 

In  her  wild  course  the  rapid  vessel  guides  ; 

Rules  the  fierce  conflict  on  the' embattled  plain, 

And  in  deliberating  states  presides. 

Toss'd  by  thy  uncertain  gale 

On  the  seas  of  error  sail 

qiiently  to  be  met  with  in  this  poet.  And  indeed,  upon  further 
reflection,  I  cannot  help  supposing  that  the  people  of  Himera, 
in  imitation  of  the  Grecians,  who  erected  a  temple  to  Eleuthe- 
rian  Jupiter  (as  is  said  above)  erected  also  a  ttmple  to  Fortune 
at  Himera,  in  memory  of  the  famous  victory  obtained  by  Gelu 
over  the  Carthaginians ;  who,  by  virtue  of  an  alliance  with  the 
Persians,  attacked  at  the  same  time  the  Greeks  settled  in  Sicily, 
and  were  entirely  routed,  and  ail  cut  to  pieces,  near  this  very 
city  of  Himera.  See  Diod.  Sic.  1.  xi.  and  the  Tsotes  on  the 
First  Pyth.  Ode.  In  this  victory  fortune  had  certainly  as  great 
a  hand,  as  in  any  almost  that  was  ever  known ;  since  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  a  lucky  circumstance,  and  the  happy  success 
of  a  stratagem  of  Gelo  ;  the  Carthaginian  army  being  vastly 
superior  to  his.  I  say,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  probable,  that 
the  people  of  Himera  erected  upon  this  occasion  a  temple,  or 
at  least  a  statue  to  Fortune,  whom  they  might  st3'le  the  daughter 
of  Eleutherian  Jove,  to  denote  the  particular  deliverance  they 
intended  thereby  to  commemorate;  a  deliverance  from  the 
same  danger  and  the  same  enemy,  as  threatened  their  allies 
and  brethren  in  Greece.  Upon  this  supposition,  Fortune  is 
very  properly  styled  the  daughter  of  Eleutherian  Jupiter,  as 
importing  the  directing  providence  of  that  supreme  deity,  who 
delivered  the  Greek?  from  slavery,  accotdi«g  to  the  allegorical 
interpretation  al)ove  mentioned.  Whether  the  four  following 
verses,  '  Thy  deity  along  the  pathless  main,'  &c.  may  not 
contain  some  allusions  to  some  remarkable  events  of  those 
times,  I  will  not  determine.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  Pin- 
dar's First  Pyth.  Ode,  that  there  was  a  naval  victory  obtained 
over  the  Carthaginians,  perhaps  no  less  extraordinary  than  that 
gained  by  Gelo  at  land:  a  rudder,  however,  is  an  emblem 
commonly  given  to  Fortune  upon  medals,  &c. 
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Human  hopes,  now  mounting  high 
On  the  swelling  surge  of  joy  ; 
Now  with  unexpected  woe 
Sinking  to  the  depths  below. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

For  sure  presage  of  things  to  come 
None  yet  on  mortals  have  the  gods  bestow'd  ; 
Nor  of  futurity's  impervious  gloom 
Can  wisdom  pierce  the  cloud. 
Oft  our  most  sanguine  views  the'  event  deceives, 
And  veils  in  sudden  grief  the  smiling  ray : 
Oft,  when  with  woe  the  nioumfid  bosom  heaves, 
Caught  in  a  storm  of  anguish  and  dismay, 

Pass  some  fleeting  moments  by, 

All  at  once  the  tempests  fly  : 

Instant  shifts  the  clouded  scene  ; 

Heaven  renews  its  smiles  serene ; 

And  on  joy's  untroubled  tides 

Smooth  to  port  the  vessel  glides. 

EPODE. 

Son  of  Philanor  *  !  in  the  secret  shade 

Thus  had  thy  speed  unknown  to  fame  decay'd  ; 

Thus,  like  the  crested  bird  of  Mars  t,  at  home 
Engag'd  in  foul  domestic  jars. 
And  wasted  with  intestine  wars, 

Inglorious  hadst  thou  spent  thy  vigorous  bloom  ; 
Had  not  sedition's  civil  broils 
Expell'd  thee  from  thy  native  Crete, 
And  driven  thee  Avith  more  glorious  toils 

The  Olympic  crown  in  Pisa's  plain  to  meet. 

*  Ergoleles.  +  The  coct. 
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tV^itli  olive  now,  witli  Pythian  laurels  grae'd, 
And  the  dark  chaplets  ot"  the  Isthmian  pine, 
In  Hiniera's  adopted  city  "  plac'd, 
To  all,  Ergoteles,  thy  honours  shine. 
And  raise  her  lustre  by  imparting  thine. 

'  In  Himera''s  adopted  city.]  Ergoteles,  as  I  said  before/ 
was  originally  of  Crete;  but  llyiug  from  thence,  he  was  ho- 
iiourabiy  entertainel  at  Ilimera,  and  artmilted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city  ;  in  return  for  which  favour  he  caused  himself,  upon 
his  obtaining  the  Olympic  crown,  to  be  styled  '  of  Himera  ;' 
signifying  that  he  had  now  chosen  that  city  for  bis  couniry. 
For  this  reason  1  have  ventured  to  cuil  Ilimera  hia  adopisU 
city. 


THE 

THIRTEEiNTH  OLYMPIC  ODE; 

BY  MR.  B.  GREENE  AND  MR.  PYE. 


TO  XENOPHON  OF  CORINTH,  ON  HIS  VICTORY  IN  THE  STADIC 
COURSS,  AND  PENTATHLON,  AT  OLYMPIA. 


ARGUMENT. 

THE  poet  begins  bis  Ode,  by  cotnplimen'ing  the  family  of 
Xenophon,  on  (heir  successes  in  the  Olympic  games,  and 
Ibeir  hospitality  ;  and  then  celebrates  their  country,  Corinth, 
for  its  good  government,  and  for  the  quick  genius  of  its  in- 
habitants, in  the  invention  of  many  useful  and  ornamental 
arts.  He  then  implores  Jupiter  to  continue  his  blessings  on 
them,  and  to  remain  propitious  to  Xenophon ;  w  hose  exploits 
he  enumerates,  together  with  those  of  Tbessalus  and  PtcEodo. 
rus,  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  then  launches  out  again 
in  praise  of  Corinth  and  her  citizens,  and  relates  the  story  of 
Belleropbon.  He  then,  checking  himself  for  digressing  so 
far,  rtlnrns  to  his  hero,  relates  his  various  success  in  the  in- 
ferior games  of  Greece,  and  concludes  with  a  prayer  to 
Jupiter. 
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STROPHE  I. 

Whilst  I  rehearse  the'  illustrious  house's  praise  \, 
Thrice  victor  in  Olynipia's  sportive  war, 
To  friends  and  straus^ers  open ;  let  my  lays 
Tiie  fame  of  happy  Corinth  bear  afar  : 
Which  as  a  gate  to  Neptune's  Isthmus  stands, 
Proud  of  her  blooming  youth  and  manly  bands  ; 
There,  fair  Eunomia,  vvitli  her  sister-train, 
Rless'd  peace  and  justice,  hold  their  steady  reign  • 
Who  wealtii  and  smiling  ease  on  mortals  shower, 
From  Themis'  genial  care  drawing  their  natal  hour 

ANTISTROPHE  1. 

But  bloated  insolence  and  fell  disdain 
Far  from  their  peaceful  seats  they  drive  away. 
Now  lovely  deeds  inspire  my  sounding  strain; 
And  honest  boldness  swells  my  rising  lay ; 
When  native  worth  the  generous  bosoms  feel, 
'Tis  hard  the  shining  virtues  to  conceal. 

'  the'  illustrious  house. 

Thrice  victor  in  Olympiads  sportive  war. 

The  poet  here  alludes  to  the  several  prizes  gained  by  Xenophon, 
his  father  Thessalus,  aud  his  grandfather  TtcEodorus  ;  all  which 
are  meutioued  in  the  Ode,  and  not  to  three  prizes  won  by  Xe- 
nophon alone,  as  some  Commentators  have  imagined,  making 
iTcihu  ^pfy.M  not  lo  iigait'y  one  exercise,  but  two.  I  leave 
the  precise  meaning  of  these  words  to  be  determined  by  those 
who  are  more  curious  in  conjectures  of  this  sort;  but  I  think 
the  poet's  intention  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  the  expressioir 
oTxsv  Tficro>'j|0(.7:tovixay  ;  which  plainly  relates  to  Xenophou'? 
family,  and  not  to  himself  only. 
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Corinth,  on  tlicc  the  blooming  hours  bestow 
The  ciivicil  wreaths  fi oni  manly  deeds  that  flow  . 
And  teach  thy  dvfcdal  sons  witli  careful  heart, 
First  to  explore  the  way  of  many  a  useful  art. 

EPODE  I. 

Who  bade  the  bullock  sacred  bleed 
To  Bacchus  in  the  Dithyrambic  rite? 
"Who  first  with  reins  the  generous  steed 
Directed  in  his  rapid  flight? 
And  bade  the  sculp tur'd  bird  of  Jove  * 
The  temple's  massy  roofs  above, 

2  And  hade  the  sculpt  ur''d  bird  of  Jovt 
The  temple's  massy  roufs  above, 
ior  everji3fd  on  either  end. 
His  ornamental  uings  extend  /] 

Tliis  is  rather  an  obscure  passage,  and  relates  to  a  particolar 
ornament  of  the  Grecian  temple,  viz.  the  ^ttoma,  or  (ijTire  ot 
an  eagle  placed  there,  the  inveniioa  of  %\hich  the  poet  hert 
ascribts  to  tlie  Corinthians.  The  Scholiast  adds,  it  was  called 
donb'e,  from  its  form;  or  rather  from  Ihere  beins;  one  placed  at 
each  end  of  the  temple;  Ai^i/juoj  cl  y>i(7tv,  ort  IfK'/ri  va  wet-- 
lActrcc  TO,  otiktScV  xiii  cy.Ti^ooSiy.  budorius  only  ditfers  fron. 
me  by  placing  it  within  the  temple;  and  perhaps  he  is  in  ti 
right,  as  the  word  in  the  original  is,  fv^w'j 

-vel intra, 

Templa  aquila:  speciem  locavit  ? 

I  have  seen  a  Latin  comment  on  Pintlar,  which  supposes  uiTu^y.^i 
to  mean  a  part  of  the  temple  itself,  and  to  be  so  called,  from  its 
exlenfiing  on  each  side,  as  an  eagle  does  its  wings.  *  Sciendum 
est  «;7tv|ut.a  locum  et  partem  tenipli  fuisse,  ita  dictam,  qua. 
uiT^  etiaiii  dicta  est,  propterea  quod  in  mortam  aquiJae  exten- 
deniis  aias  formata  esset.'  Comment,  in  Fijid.  auctore  Benedicto 
Aretio  Berneusi,  p.  IbQ.  Ii  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
that  a  part  of  our  churches  is  now  called  the  ail,  from  the  same 
«ircumsiance. 
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For  ever  fix'd  on  eitlier  end, 
His  ornamental  ^^ings  extend  ? 
While  the  sweet  muse  her  silver  sounds  inspires, 
And  Mars  with  glorious  llame  the  warrior's  bosom 
fires. 

STROPHE  II. 

Olympia's  honour  d  patron  !  potent  Jove  ( 
Whose  sovereign  mandates  o'er  the  world  extend, 
O  with  propitious  ear  my  strain  approve, 
And,  to  fair  Corinth's  virtuous  sons  a  friend, 
On  Xencphon  let  gales  propitious  breathe, 
And  take  with  hand  benign  the  victor  wreatli 
He  won  :  surpassing,  wlien  on  Pisa's  shore  ■', 
What  mortal  valour  had  perfurm'd  before  j 

3  Surpassing,  ulien  on  Pisa^s  shore. 

What  mortal  valour  had  perjonn'd  be/ore  i 

The  stadic  course  re-echoed  his  renoun, 

And  with  knit  limbs  he  gaiii'd  the  Pentathletic  crown.'] 

The  mention  only  of  two  prizes  here,  confirms,  I  think,  my 
opinion  of  the  passage  spoken  of  in  the  first  note.  The  Pen- 
tathlon consisted  of  five  different  exercises,  viz.  Leaping,  Rnn- 
ning,  Quoiting,  Darting,  au'J  Wrestiing;  thus  expressed  in  a 
Greek  epigram  : 

"1(79^.10,  %ri\  II-j9'a  ^io^u\  0  <I)i>,w.@j  Ivixa, 
Ay-y.a,  IlodwHfi'iV)  Ato">cov,  'Axoyra,  IlaXw. 

Aiilliologia,  1.  1.  cap.  1.  epig.  8, 

What  made  it  so  extraordinary  for  the  Pentathlete  to  succeed  iu 
any  of  the  other  exercises,  was  the  gicat  fippiication,  and  strict 
and  peculiar  legimen,  necessary  to  b*;  obstrved  in  the  attaining 
perfection  in  any  one  of  the  gymnastic  exercises;  vhich  care 
the  Pentatblete  was  obliged  t>  f'ivide  amongst  so  many,  Plato 
confirnis  this  in  his  'E^a.^al ;  wlicre  he  makes  Socrates  answer 
to  a  person  who  aflirms  philosophy  to  consist  in  a  general  know- 
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The  Sta<lic  course  re-echo'd  liis  renown, 
And  with  knit  limbs  he  gain'd  the  Pentathletic 
crown. 

ANTISTROPHE  If. 

And  twice  conspicuous  on  tlie  trophied  course 
The  Isthmian  parsley  grac'd  liis  victor-brow  ^ ; 
Nor  Nemea's  cirque  contemnd  tlie  hero's  force.-— 
And  where  the  sacred  waves  of  Alpheus  flow 

ledge :  Aoxfr^l  yw^  |ucoi  Xsywy,  oTov  Iv  7^  uyutyia  ilciv  c»  Iliy- 
TaQXoi  w^hg  Ttig  ^fO[A.iag,  n  Tttg  TUO.Tarei;.  y.a.l  yao  jxuvat 
Tarwv  f/,£v  XjiTTovTKt  ywra  to,  t«tm/V  a^Xa,  •/.«'  crjTifot  its-J 
TTgoj  T«Ttf  J"  T«v  5'  aXXwv  uSxiirm  tiTpJUTo*,  x«»  vi-/<.Mcriv  uvTag' 
*  You  seem  to  speak  of  a  person  like  the  Fentalhlcte ;  who, 
when  matched  with  a  runner,  or  darter,  in  their  own  particular 
exercises,  is  always  inferior,  though  be  may  be  the  first  among 
the  other  Athletes  (?'.  e.  those  of  his  own  profcjsion  )  and  over- 
come tliem.'  Longiniis  lias  also  a  passage  ranch  to  the  same 
purpose;  when,  comparing  Ilyperides  with  Demosthenes,  he 
mentions  the  various  merits  of  the  former,  and  says,  *  He  bears 
the  second  rank  in  almost  every  thing,  like  a  Pentathlete;  who, 
though  he  may  be  inferior  to  those  who  hold  the  first  cstimatiou 
in  their  sever  i  particular  exercises,  yet  excels  all  others  of  the 
same  class  with  himself:'  *Q.g  0  Itc'v-rcifix^,  u^f^  "riv  fJXif 
vjfwruwv  Iv  a-osaa-i  ts»v  f^fO^wi  ayuniig-wv  'Kiiicia^cth  ■oJ^wrivHt 

4  The  Isthmian  parsley  grac'd  his  victor  brou.]  The 
prizes  in  the  four  sacred  gaines  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
fine: 

"AdXa  Of  t'cvv  K«Tn'(^j  Mrika,  leXiya,  Tlirvg- 

The  latter  of  which,  i.  e.  a  garland  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  pine,  was  tlie  reward  given  in  the  Isthmian  games.  Bat 
Pindar's  Scholiast  informs  ns,  that  o-j/iva,  the  parsley,  was  also 
sometimes  given  at  the  Isthmian  games,  as  well  as  the  Nemean; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  Isthmian  parsley  was  dried. 
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His  father  Tliossalns  the  olive  wore 

By  swiftne!>s  gain'd,  and  since  on  Pylhia's  shore, 

One  sun  beheld  his  niij^ht,  mid  wondering  eyes 

Obtain  tlie  Stadic,  and  Dianlic  prize  ^  ; 

And  the  same  month,  to  grace  his  lovely  brow, 

The  third  triumphal  wreatli  did  Attica  bestov/. 

EPODE  If. 

Seven  times  Hellotia  crown'd  his  force, 
And  since  on  Isthmus'  sea-encircled  plain, 
Victors  in  Neptune's  sacred  course, 
He  and  his  sire  the  prize  obtain. 
The  swelling  joy,  the  sounding  song, 
Still  follow  as  they  go  along  ; 
What  wreaths !  what  honours  !  too,  they  bore 
From  Pythias,  and  from  Nemea's  shore! — 
He  who  recounts  their  various  crowns,  as  well 
May  number  all  the  sands  where  ocean's  billows 
sw'ell. 

STROPHE  III. 

Somemedium  though  will  every  praise  beseem,— 
Which  'tis  the  first  of  wisdom  still  to  know. — 
While,  with  no  alien  voice,  the  miich-lov'd  theme 
Tiie  fame  of  Corinth  from  my  lips  shall  flow  ; 
And  I  her  chiefs,  and  prudent  sires  rehearse, 
No  sounds  fallacious  shall  disgrace  my  verse. 

and  the  Xemean  green.  The  third  question  of  the  fifth  book  of 
PiQtarch's  Sympo=iacs  assigns  the  reasons  for  changing  the  pine 
branch  for  the  parsley,  and  afterwards  restoring  the  pine  againl 

5  Diaullc  prize. ']    The  Diaulus  was  a  foot-race  twice 

the  length  of  the  Stadic,  consisting  of  two  stadia,  as  that  did  of 
one  stadium. 
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There  Sisyphus  arose,  whose  wles  could  shine 
With  matcliliss  force  and  histre  near  divine; 
Medea''  thcie,  whom  Venus'  flames  inspire 
The  Greeiau  ship  to  save,  and  cheat  her  cruel  sire. 

ANTISTROPIIE  III. 

When  warr'd  the  Greeks  on  Phrjgia's  hostile 
On  either  side  her  sons  embattled  stood,     [strand, 
Though  to  bear  Helen  from  the'  ill-fated  land, 
Her  warriors  with  the'  Atridae  cross'd  the  flood  ; 
Yet  some,  who  those  with  vengeful  spears  repell'd 
From  Corinth's  race  their  honour'd  lineage  held  ; 
For  Lycian  Glaucus  to  the'  Achaian  host  \ 
Trembhng  before  his  lance,  would  often  boast 
His  sire's  abode,  and  wealth,  and  wide  domain, 
Where  fair  Pirene's  waves  enrich  the  fertile  plain. 


6  Medea ]  Aloes,  anrl   ^tes  the  father  of 

Medea,  were  soiis  of  Apollo  and  Antiope :  and  Apollo  gave 
Arcadia  to  Aloes,  and  Corinth  to  ,ttes:  who,  not  being  satisfied 
with  hia  (lommion,  went  and  settled  at  Colchis  in  Scyltiia. 

7  For  lycian  Glaucas  to  the"*  AcJuClan  host. 
Trembling  before  his  lance,  uovld  ojten  boast 
His  sirens  abode,  and  wealth,  and  vast  domain. 
Where  fair  Pirene's  uaves  enrich  the  fertile  plain."] 

Glaucus  was  king  of  Lycia,  great  great  grandson  to  Bellerophon ; 
though  Pindar  says  ITaTpo;  upyfiv,  x.  T-  X.  He  was  an  ally  of 
Priam's  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  Homer,  he  gives  an  account  cif 
his  whole  lineage,  and  the  story  of  Bellerophon,  at  large,  in  hii 
speech  to  Diomedes,  in  the  sixth  Iliad.  It  h  too  loag  to  insert 
here,- 
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EPODE  III. 

"Who  by  the  silver  fountains  side 
INIncli  labour  found,  and  nuicli  affliction  kwew, 
While  winged  Pegasus  he  tried 
Medusa's  otfspring  to  subdue  ; 
'Till,  sleeping  on  his  native  plains, 
Minerva  £(ave  the  golden  reins  ; 
*  Awake,  /Eolian  king!  awake! 
This  sacred  gift  with  transport  take  ; 
Show  it  to  Neptune,  potent  god  of  steeds, 
Whileathishallow'dshrinethevotivebullock  bleeds.' 

STROPHE  IV. 

The  vEgis-bearing  maid  Minerva  spoke, 
While  midnight  slumbers  clos'd  his  heavy  eyes  ; 
Straight  from  the  dull  embrace  of  sleep  he  broke, 
And  seiz'd  with  eager  hand  the  glittering  prize  ; 
Caeranus'  sou  he  sought,  the  neighbouring  seer, 
And  pour'd  the  wondrous  tidings  in  his  ear; 
That,  as  in  awful  Pallas'  holy  fane, 
Sleep  o'er  his  temples  spread  her  leaden  reign. 
Before  him  stood  coufess'd  the  warlike  maid. 
And  by  his  side  at  once  the  golden  bridle  laid. 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

The  wondering  augur  bade  him  straight  obey 
Each  mystic  mandate  of  the  dream  divine  j 
To  Neptune  first  the  votive  bullock  pay. 
Then  to  equestrian  Pallas  rear  a  shrine : 
Beyond  his  hopes  the  gods  with  favouring  will 
The  object  of  his  wishes  soon  fulfil ; 
lOr  brave  Bellerophon,  with  joyful  look, 
"^  he  sacred  present  of  the'  innnortals  took; 
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Threw  it  with  case  about  his  arching  head, 

And  peaceful  in  his  hand  the'  ethereal  courser  led. 


Now,  shining  in  refulgent  arms, 
The  winged  Pegasus  his  limbs  bestrode ; 
And,  seeking  war's  severe  alarms, 
To  Aniazonias  plains  he  rode  ; 
And,  'midst  the  chilling  reign  of  frost, 
O'ercame  the  female  archer-host. 
His  arms  Chimera's  flames  subdue ; 
The  dauntless  Solymi  he  slew. — 
I  pass  the  death  his  cruel  fate  decreed,         [steed. 
When  Jove's  eternal  stalls  receiv'd  the'  immortal 

STROPHE  V. 

While  thus  the  shafts  of  harmony  I  throw  ', 
Let  me  not  aim  too  wide  with  erring  hand  ; 
The  muses  now  command  the  strain  to  flow 
To  Oligasthidae's  triumphant  band  ^ ; 
Recount  the  early  praise  and  young  renown, 
On  Isthmus'  and  on  Nemea's  cirque  they  won; 

•  n'hile  thtcs  the  shafts  of  hartnony  I  throw.]  This  is 
another  instance  of  that  manner  of  expression  I  have  taken 
notice  of,  in  the  note  upon  the  fifth  line  of  the  ninth  Ode. 

9  To  OUgathida's  triumphant  band.'\  Tlie  Oligsethidae 
were  a  tribe,  or  division  of  the  people,  at  Corinth,  to  which 
Xenophon  belong»;d.  The  Scholiast  says,  the  number  of  their 
prizes  was  equal  in  each  of  the  games,  viz.  thirty  in  the  Isth- 
mian, and  thirty  in  the  Nemean.    'E^wovTaxK  ya^  tt,wf9T£jo<; 
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In  verse  concise  stupendous  deeds  display, 
And  with  an  oath  confirm  the  wondrous  lay; 
On  either  course  alike  their  skill  was  fam'd, 
For  sixty  victor-wreaths  the  herald's  voice  pro- 
claini'd. 

ANTISTROPHE  V. 

How  oft  their  brows  the'  Olympic  olive  grae'd, 
To  fame  already  have  my  numbers  given  ; 
AViiat  future  crowns  shall  on  their  heads  be  plac'd, 
Though  we  may  hope,  is  only  know  n  to  heaven  : 
Yet  if  new  strifes  their  genius  bids  them  prove, 
We  trust  the'  event  to  Mars,  and  mighty  Jove. 
Oft  from  Parnassus'  heights  '°  the  meed  they  bore, 
And  Argos'  fields,  and  Thebes'  resounding  shore ; 
And  in  Lyceean  Jove's  imperial  fane 
Recorded  stand  their  toils  on  fair  Arcadia's  plain. 


Pellene's  fields,  and  Sicyon's  coast  j 
Megara,  and  the  ^acides'  domain ; 
Eleusis'  cirque,  and  freedom's  boast, 
Fair  Marathon's  triumphant  plain  j 

JO  Oft  from  Par7iass7(s'  heights,  4c.J  The  poet  here,  as  in 
several  of  his  other  Odes,  enumerales  (he  exploits  of  his  patron 
;anil  his  family,  in  those  inferior  festivals  wliich  v,ere  held  in 
almost  every  city  throughout  Greece  ;  and  where  the  same  exer- 
cises were  performed,  though  the  prizes  were  not  so  honourable 
as  in  the  four  principal  ones,  viz.  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Ke- 
mean,  and  Isthmian  :  which  were  called  by  way  of  eminence, 
sacred.  A  list  of  these  festivals,  with  the  occasion  of  them,  and 
the  places  where  they  were  held,  may  be  found  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  lirst  volume  of  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities. 
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Proud  ^tna,  and  Euboca  green, 
Have  their  vietorious  trophies  seen. 
Tlnough  Grocia's  realms  tljeir  large  anionnt 
Of  wreatlis,  in  vain  the  muse  would  coinit. — 
Assist,  immortal  Jove !  my  soaring  lays, 
And  crown  with  honour  d  ease  my  calm-revolving 
days. 


THE 

FOURTEENTH  OLYMPIC  ODE. 

BY  MR.  WEST. 


This  Ode  is  inscribed  to  Asopiclius,  the  son  of 
Cleodemus  of  Orchoraeniis  ;  who,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  Olympiad,  gained  the  victory  in  the  simple 
foot-race,  and  in  the  class  of  boys. 


ARGUMENT. 

ORCIIOMENUS,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  and  the  country  of  the 
victor  Asopichus,  being  under  the  protection  of  the  Graces, 
her  tutelary  dei'.ieSjto  them  Pindar  addresses  this  Ode;  which 
was  probably  sung  in  the  very  temple  of  those  goddesses,  at 
a  sacrifice  offered  by  Asopichus  on  occasion  of  his  victory. 
The  poet  begins  this  invocation  with  styling  the  Gracei,  queens 
of  Orchomenus,  and  guardians  of  the  children  of  Miuyas, 
the  first  king  of  that  city  ;  whose  fertile  territories,  he  says, 
were  by  lot  assigned  to  their  protection.  Then,  alter  describ. 
ing  in  general  the  properties  and  operations  of  those  deities, 
both  in  earth  and  heaven,  he  proceeds  to  call  upon  each  of 
them  by  name  to  assist  at  the  singing  of  this  Ode;  v\rhich  v»as 
made,  he  tells  Ifecm,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Asopichus,  in 
the  glory  of  which  Orchomenus  had  her  share.  Theu  addi eas- 
ing himself  to  Ech'">,  a  nymph  that  formerly  resided  on  th« 

VOL.  H.  I. 
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banks  of  Cephisus,  a  river  of  liiat  country,  he  charges  her  to 
repair  Jo  the  mansion  of  Proserpine,  and  impart  to  Cleode- 
mns,  the  father  of  y^sopichns  (svJio  from  iience  appears  to  have 
been  dead  at  that  lime;  the  happy  news  of  his  bon'a  victory, 
and  so  conclude-). 


MONOSTItOFHIC. 


STROPHE 


Ye  powers  o'er  all  the  floweiy  meads, 
Where  deep  Cephisus  rolls  his  lueid  tide, 

Allotted  to  preside, 
ATid  haunt  the  plains  renown'd  for  beauteous 

Queens  of  Orchonietuis  the  fair,  [steeds, 

And  sacred  guardians  of  the  ancient  line 

Of  Minyas  divine, 
Hear,  O  ye  Graces,  and  regard  my  prayer ! 

All  that's  sweet  and  pleasing  here 
Mortals  from  your  hands  receive  : 

Splendor  ye  and  fame  confer. 
Genius,  wit,  and  beauty  give. 

Nor,  without  your  shining  train, 

Ever  on  the'  ethereal  plain 

In  harmonious  measures  move 

The  celestial  choirs  above  : 

When  the  figur'd  dance  they  lead, 

Or  the  nectar'd  banquet  spread. 

But  with  thrones  immortal  grac'd, 

And  by  Pythian  Phoebus  plac'd , 

»  By  Pythiafi  Phabiis  plac''d.']  Pindar,  iii  this  pasMgt, 
aliudes  to  some  statue?  of  these  goddesses  placed  in  the  temple 
•f  Delphi,  near  the  statue  of  Apollo,    iipollo  in  some  wc»ure» 
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Ordering  throuji;h  the  bless'tl  abodes 
All  tlje  splendid  works  of  gods, 
Sit  the  sisters  in  a  ring, 
Round  the  golden-shafted  king : 
And  Vvith  reverential  love 

AV^orshipping  the'  Olympic  throne, 
The  majestic  brow  of  Jove 

Wilh  unfading  honours  crown. 

STROPHE  II. 

Aglaia,  graceful  virgin,  hear  ! 

And  thou,  Euphrosyna,  whose  ear 
Delighted  Ustens  to  tlie  warbled  strain! 

Brigiit  daughters  of  Olympian  Jove, 

The  best,  tlie  greatest  power  above ; 
With  your  illustrious  [)resence  deign  ^ 

•was  represented  as  holding  the  Graces  in  bis  right  hand,  and  his 
bow  and  arrows  in  his  left ;  to  signify,  says  Macrobius,  that 
the  divinity  is  more  inclined  to  save,  than  tu  destroy.  The  alle- 
gory contained  in  this  beautiful  passage  of  Pindar,  is  aa  noble 
and  sublime,  as  any  to  be  met  widi  in  nA  antiquity. 

'  From  this  passage,  and  some  expressions  up  and  down  this 
Ode,  I  conclude  it  was  sung  in  the  temple  yt  the  Graces  (as  I 
said  in  the  argument)  at  the  time  when  Asopichus,  having  enter- 
ed Orchomenus  in  triumph,  was  come  to  rttiirn  thanks  to  those 
goddesses,  by  ^\  h^se  assistance,  (as  Pindar  says  m  this  very  Ode,) 
he  and  his  country  Orchunietius  had  obtained  ihe  iionour  of  an 
Olympic  victory.  I  look  upon  this  Ode,  therefore,  as  a  kind  of 
hymn  or  thanksgiving  song;  in  which  light  if  we  consider  it, 
we  shall  not  be  siupriied  to  find  so  little  mention  njade  of  Aso- 
pichus, on  the  occasion  of  whose  victory  it  was  composed.  The 
not  knowing,  or  not  reflecting  upon  such  circumstances  as  these, 
as  well  as  a  thousand  others,  of  places,  times,  and  persons,  has, 
I  am  persuaded,  caused  Pindar  to  be  charged,  more  than  he 
ought  to  have  been,  with  obscurity,  digressing  too  long,  and 
wanderixig  too  far  from  his  subject,    I  will  not  undertake  to 
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To  grace  our  choral  song ! 

Whose  notes  to  victory's  glad  sound 

In  wanton  measures  lightly  bound. 
Thalia,  come  along ! 

Come,  tuneful  maid,  for  lo  !  my  string 

With  meditated  skill  prepares 

In  softly  soothing  Lydian  airs 
Asopichus  to  sing  j 

Asopichus,  whose  speed  by  thee  sustain'd 

The  wreath  for  his  Orchomenus  obtain'd. 

Go  then,  sportive  Echo,  go  ^, 

To  the  sable  dome  below, 

Proserpine's  black  dome,  repair, 

There  to  Cleodemus  bear 

Tidings  of  immortal  fame  : 

Teil,  how  in  the  rapid  game 
O'er  Pisa's  vale  his  son  victorious  fled  ; 

Tell,  for  thou  saw'st  him  bear  away 

The  winged  honours  of  the  day  *  ; 
And  deck  with  wreaths  of  fame  his  youthful  head. 

justify  him  in  every  point.  He  had  a  great  and  warm  imagina- 
tion; but  it  must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  sense. 

3  Eclio  was  a  nyn)ph,  that  had  her  residence  ou  the  banks 
of  Cepbisus,  a  river  that  ran  by  Orchomenus.  Pindar,  therefore, 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  proper  person  to  send  to  Cleode- 
mus with  the  tidings  of  his  son's  victory,  than  her,  who,  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenus,  had  heard  and  repeated 
them  a  thousand  times. 

•4  The  ivinged  honours,  &cj   The  words  in  the  original  ar« 

'Es-£^avu)c-£  v.vli^w'i  «s5>.wv 

Coronavcrit  inclytortim  ccrtaminiim  alls  cersariem. 
The  Scholiast!;  and  from  them  all  the  Annotatori,  gay,  that 
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CTTfJoro-t  (which  literally  signifies  wings)  is  used  in  this  place 
fitnratively  to  denote  the  Olympic  crowns;  whose  property, 
say  they,  it  is  to  elevate,  like  wings,  and  raise  the  ylory  of  the 
conquerors.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  figure  too  bold  and 
extravagant  even  for  Pindar  himself.  1  rather  think  the  word 
■zfTcfOiai,  wings,  should  be  here  taken  in  its  literal  signification  ; 
as  I  imagine  from  this  passage  and  one  in  Plutarch,  which  I 
hive  considered  in  another  plnce,  that  to  the  Olympic  crowns, 
&c.  were  superadded  some  emblematical  ornaments,  to  distin- 
guish perhaps  the  victors  in  the  several  kinds  of  exercises;  or 
to  denote  in  general  their  constancy  and  perseverance.  Wings 
were  the  usual  emblem  of  swiftness,  and  might  therefore  have 
been  very  properly  worn  by  the  conquerors  in  the  foot-race;  of 
which  number  was  this  Asopichas,  to  whom  Pindar  inscribed 
the  present  Ode. 

The  epithet  youthful,  in  the  next  verse,  is  used  with  great 
propriety,  since  it  appears  by  the  Greek  inscription  or  title  of 
this  Ode,  that  Asopichns  w  as  a  boy ;  and  that  he  obtained  the 
victory  in  the  class  of  boys  (a  circumstance  not  taken  notice  of 
by  any  of  the  Aimotators  or  Scholiasts)  is  evident  for  this  rea- 
son, viz.  Had  he  gained  the  victory  in  the  class  of  men,  his 
name  would  have  been  found  in  the  register  of  Olympic  con- 
querors, from  whom  the  several  Olympiads  were  denominated; 
\vherea3  to  that  Olympiad,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  gained 
the  victory,  is  annexed  the  name  of  Dandes  Ari^ivus.  See 
Chron,  Olymp.  prefixed  to  the  Oxford  editioa  of  Piadar. 


THE 

FIRST  PYTHIAN  ODE, 

BY  MR.  WEST. 


This  Ode  is  inscribed  to  Hiero  of  lEtm,  kins;  of 
Syracuse,  who,  in  the  twenty-ninth  Pythiad  (wliich 
answers  to  the  seventy-eighth  Olympiad)  gained 
the  victory  in  the  chariot  race. 


ARGUMENT. 

THE  poet,  adflressin^  himself  in  the  first  place  to  his  harp, 
launches  out  iminedialely  into  a  description  of  the  wonderful 
effects  produced  in  heaven  by  the  enchanting  harmony  of  tL»at 
divine  instrnmeiit,  when  played  npon  by  Apollo,  and  at  com- 
panied  by  the  Muses :  these  effects  (says  he)  are  to  celestial 
minds  delight  and  rapture;  but  the  contrary  to  ihe  wicked, 
who  cannot  hear,  without  horror,  this  heavenly  music.  Hav- 
ing mentioned  the  wicked,  he  falls  into  an  account  of  the 
punishment  of  TyphcEus,  an  impions  giant;  who,  having  pre- 
sumed to  defy  Jupiter,  was  by  hiin  cast  into  Tartarus,  and 
then  chained  under  .Mount  JEtnn,  whose  Ijery  erupiions  he 
ascribes  to  this  giant,  whom  he  therefore  styles  *  Vulcanian 
monster.'  The  description  of  these  eruptions  of  Mount  .-Etna 
he  closes  with  a  short  prayer  to  Jupiter,  who  bad  a  temple 
upon  that  mountain;  and  from  thence  passes  to,  what  indeed 
is  more  properly  the  subject  of  this  Ode,  the  ryihiau  victory 
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of  Hiero.  This  part  of  the  poem  is  connected  with  what 
went  before  by  the  means  of  .T.tna,  a  city  built  by  Hiero, 
and  named  after  the  mountain  in  whose  neighbourliood  it 
stood.  Hiero  had  ordered  himself  (o  be  styled  '  of  iEtna' 
by  the  Herald  who  proclaimed  his  victory  in  the  Pythian 
games  ;  from  which  glorious  beginning,  (says  Pindar)  -the 
happy  city  presages  to  herself  all  kinds  of  glory  and  felicity 
for  the  future.  Then  addressing  himself  to  Apollo,  the  patron 
of  the  Pythian  games,  lie  beseeches  htm  to  make  the  citizens 
of  ^tna  great  and  happy;  all  luiman  excellencies  being  the 
gifts  of  heaven.  To  Hiero,  in  like  manner,  he  wishes  felicity 
and  prosperity  for  the  future,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  re- 
turn or  remembrance  of  any  past  afflictions.  The  toils  indeed 
and  troubles  which  Hiero  had  undergone,  before  he  and  his 
brother  Gelo  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  having 
been  crowned  with  success,  will  doubtless,  says  Pindar,  recur 
often  to  his  memory  with  great  delight:  andthe;i  taking  notice 
of  the  condition  of  Hiero,  who  (it  seems,)  being  at  that  time 
troubled  with  the  stone,  was  carried  about  in  the  army  in  a 
littei",  or  chariot,  he  compares  him  to  Philoctetes  :  this  hero 
having  been  woundtd  in  the  foot  by  one  of  Hcrcules's  arrows, 
staid  in  Lemnos  to  get  cured  of  his  wound  ;  but  it  being  de- 
creed by  the  fates,  that  Troy  should  not  be  taken  without 
those  arrows,  of  which  PJiiloctetes  had  the  possession,  the 
Greeks  fetched  him  from  Lemnos,  lame  and  wounded  as  he 
J  was,  and  carried  him  to  the  siege.  As  Hiero  resembles  Phi- 
loctetes in  one  point,  may  he  also  (adds  the  poet)  resemble 
him  in  another,  and  recover  his  health  by  the  assistance  of  a 
divinity.  Then  addressing  himself  to  Dinoraenes,  the  son  of 
Hiero,  whom  that  prince  intended  to  make  king  of  ^tna,  he 
enters  into  an  account  of  the  colony  which  Hiero  had  settled 
in  that  city :  the  people  of  this  colon}-,  being  originally  de- 
scended from  Sparta,  were,  at  their  own  request,  governed  by 
the  laws  of  that  famous  commonwealth.  To  this  account 
Pindar  subjoins  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  imploring  him  to  grant 
that  both  the  king  and  people  of  yEtna  may,  by  answerable 
deeds,  maintain  the  glory  and  splendor  of  their  race ;  and 
that  Hiero,  and  his  son  Dinomenes,  taught  to  govern  by  the 
precepts  of  his  father,  may  be  able  to  dispose  their  minds  to 
peace  and  unity.    For  this  purpose  (continues  lie)  do  thou,  O 
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Jupiler !  prevent  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Tuscans  from  in- 
variing  Sicily  any  more,  by  recallin!^  to  their  iiiiucls  the  great 
losses  tliey  had  lately  sustained  from  the  valour  of  Hiero  and 
his  brothers  ;  into  a  more  particular  detail  of  whose  courage 
and  virtue,  Pimiar  insinuates  he  would  gladly  enter,  was  he 
not  afraid  of  being  too  prolix  and  tedious  ;  a  fault  wiiich  is 
apt  to  breed  in  ihe  reader  saliety  and  disgust ;  and  though, 
continues  he,  excessive  fame  produces  often  the  s^me  effects 
in  envious  minds,  yet  do  not  thou,  O  Iliero  !  upon  that  con- 
Bideration,  omit  doing  any  great  or  good  action  ;  it  being 
far  better  to  be  envied  than  to  be  pitied.  With  this,  and 
tome  precepts  useful  to  all  kings  in  general,  and  others  more 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  temper  of  Iliero,  whom,  as  he  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  avarice,  be  encourages  to  acts  of  genc- 
josity  and  munificence,  from  the  consideration  of  (he  fanue 
accruing  to  the  princes  of  that  character,  and  the  infamy  re* 
dounding  to  tyrants,  he  concludes  ;  winding  up  all  widi  ob- 
serving, that  the  first  of  all  human  blessings  consists  in  being 
virtuous ;  the  second  in  being  praised  ;  and  that  he,  who  has 
the  happiness  to  enjoy  both  these  at  the  same  lime,  is  arrived 
at  Ihe  highest  point  of  earthly  felicity. 


Hail,  golden  lyre ' !  whose  heaven-invented  string 
To  Phcebus,  and  tlie  black-hair'd  nine  belongs ; 

Who  in  sweet  chorus  lound  their  tuneful  king 
Mix  with  their  soimding  chords  their  sacred  songs. 

'  Hail,  golden  lyre  f]  Sevieral  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
Pindar's  addressing  himself  to  the  harp  ;  as  first,  (he  harp  be- 
longed in  a  particular  manner  to  Apollo,  the  inventor  of  that 
instrument,  as  is  intimated  in  the  following  verses.  Secondly, 
the  Pythian  games,  in  which  Iliero  obtained  the  victory  here 
i:elebratcd  hy  Pindar,  were  consecrated  to  that  god.  Thirdly, 
Hiero  himstif  was  not  unskilled  in  that  instrument,  as  may  be 
collected  from  what  Pindar  says  of  him  in  his  first  Olympic 
Ode,  Antistrophe  I.  Besides  which,  the  Scholiast  furnishes  as 
i\ilb  another  reason  from  the  historLin  Artemcu,  who  says. 
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The  dance,  gay  queen  of  pleasure,  thee  attends; 

Thy  jocund  strains  her  listenhig  feet  inspire : 
And  each  melodious  tongue  its  voice  suspends 

'Till  thou,  great  leader  of  the  heavenly  quire, 
With  wanton  art  preluding  giv'st  the  sign — 
Swells  the  full  concert  then  v»ith  harmony  divine. 

DECADE  II. 

Then,  of  their  streaming  lightnings  all  disarm'd. 
The  smouldring  thunderbolts  of  Jove  expire: 
Then,  by  the  music  of  thy  numbers  charra'd, 
The  bird's  fierce  monarch  *  drops  Ids  venge- 
ful ire ; 
Perch'd  on  tlie  sceptre  ^  of  the'  Olympian  king, 
The  thrilling  darts  of  harmony  he  feels ; 
And  indolently  hangs  his  rapid  wing, 

While  gentle  sleep  his  closing  eyelid  seals  j 

that  Hiero  had  promibed  Pindar  to  make  him  a  present  of  a 
golden  harp,  of  which  promise  the  poei  intending  ciuiuingly  to 
remind  him,  chose,  in  addressing  himself  to  ihe  harp,  to  make 
use  of  the  epithet  *  golden.'  Eui  this  account,  as  the  s-aaie  Scho- 
liast intimates,  is  r.ither  mgenjous  than  true  ;  since  the  Fythian 
games  being  consecrated  to  Apollo,  made  it  exUemelj  proper 
in  Pindar  to  be^in  an  Ode,  occasioned  by  a  victory  in  those 
games,  with  praisiniz  that  instrument  of  which  their  patron 
was  the  inventor,  as  was  belore  observed.  Arid  as  to  the  epithet 
'  golden,'  it  is  so  frequently  used  by  the  pools  in  a  figurative 
sense,  to  express  the  excellence  and  value  of  the  thing  to  which 
it  is  joined,  that  if  cannot  be  concluded  that  it  ought  in  this  place 
to  be  taken  literally. 

2  Perch'd  on  the  scejatreJ]  If  Pindar  did  not  take  this  cir- 
ciimstance  of  the  eagle's  perching  on  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter  from 
some  statue  or  picture  of  that  god,  we  may  venture  to  atlirm 
that  Phidias,  in  ail  probability,  borrowed  it  from  Pindar;  since, 

»  The  eagle. 
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And  o'er  liis  lieavins;  limbs  in  loose  array 
To  every  bahny  gale  the  ruffling  feathers  play. 

DECADE  in. 

Ev'n  Mars,  stem  god  of  violence  and  war, 

Soothes   with   thy  lulling  strains  his  furious 
breast, 
And  driving  from  his  heart  each  bloody  care, 

His  pointed  lance  consigns  to  peaceful  rest. 
Nor  less  enraptur'd  each  immortal  mind 

Owns  the  soft  influence  of  enchanting  song. 
When,  in  melodious  symphony  combin'd, 

Thy  son,  Latona,  and  the  tuneful  throng 
Of  Muses,  skill'd  in  wisdom's  deepest  lore. 
The  subtle  pow  ers  of  verse  and  liarmony  explore. 

DECADE  IV. 

But  they,  on  earth,  or  the  devouring  main. 
Whom  righteous  Jove  with  detestation  views, 

With  envious  horror  hear  the  heavenly  strain, 
Exil'd  from  praise,  from  virtue,  and  the  muse. 


in  the  description  which  Pausanias  has  given  us  of  the  famous 
statue  of  Jupiter  at  Oiympia,  tnade  by  that  eminent  statuary, 
we  find  an  ea^le  represented  silting  upon  his  sceptre.  Poets, 
painters,  and  sta'naries,  often  took  hints  from  one  another;  and 
Phidias  in  particular  is  said  to  have  acknowledged,  that  he  bor- 
rowed tlie  idea  of  the  majestic  countenance  of  Jupiter,  so  re- 
markable in  that  inimitable  statue,  from  a  passage  in  Homer; 
which  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  copied  this 
eircnmslance  of  the  eagle  from  Pindar,  a  poet  no  less  famous 
in  Lyric  poetry,  than  Homer  in  Epic. 
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Such  is  Typhoeus  ',  impious  foe  of  gods, 
Whose  hundred-headed  form  Cilicia's  cave 

Once  foster'd  in  her  infamous  abodes  ; 
'Till  daring  with  presumptuous  arms  to  brave 

3  Such  is  Tj/pheeus,  JJ^r.)  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  'vvith 
the  many  ditferent  accounts  of  this  fabulous  giant,  vhoni  (with 
the  historian  Artemon,  and  Pindar's  Scholiast,  who  derives  his 
name  from  TvpHV,  signifying  to  burn)  I  take  to  be  an  allegorical 
personage,  invented  by  the  poets  to  denote  ibe  unknown  cause 
of  those  tiery  eruptions,  which  proceeded  from  several  moun- 
tains in  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  each  of  which,  says  Arte- 
mon, is  supposed  to  be  set  on  fire  by  Tvphoeus.  According  to 
which  notion  he  is,  a  little  lower,  styled  by  Pmclar  a  Vulcanian 
monster, 

iifio  to  the  clouds 
The Jierccst ,  hottest  inundations  throws. 

Thucydides,  at  the  end  of  his  third  book,  makes  mention  of 
three  eruptions  of  Mount  ^^tna,  the  last  of  which,  he  says,  hap- 
pened in  the  third  year  of  the  iiSih  Olymp.  the  former  about 
fifty  years  before  ;  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  the  76th,  or  first 
year  of  the  77th  Olymp.  Of  the  date  of  the  first  eruption  he 
makes  no  mention,  rrobably  no  more  was  known  in  his  lime 
about  it,  than  that  it  was  the  first,  and  the  only  one,  besides  the 
two  above  mentioned,  that  had  haj)i)cn€d  fnin  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  first  settling  in  Sicily,  as  he  expressly  tells  us.  This  Ode 
was  compo5e<l  in  the  7Hth  Olymp.  abv>ut  four  or  five  years  after 
the  second  eruptiou  mentioned  by  Thiicydides.  The  city  of 
^tna,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  Catana,  was  built  by  Hiero  in 
the  76ih  Olymp.  and  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
^tna,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  From  all  these  considera- 
tions it  appears,  with  how  much  propriety  Pindar  hath  here 
introduced  a  description  of  the  fiery  eruptions  of  that  burning 
mountaiu ;  one  of  which  having  happened  so  lately  as  tour  or 
five  years  before  the  writmg  of  this  Ode,  could  not  but  be  v,ery 
fcesh  in  the  memories  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  JEtna, 
yhose  territorie'^,  and  even  the  town  itself,  were  in  great  danger 
Of  being  laid  waste  and  destroyed  by  the  torrents  of  fire  which 
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The  might  of  thundering  Jove,  subdued  he  fell, 
Plung'd  in  the  horrid  dungeon  of  profoundest  liell. 

DECADE  V. 

Now  imder  sulphurous  Cuma's  sea-bound  coast 

And  vast  Sicilia,  lies  his  shaggy  breast; 
By  snowy  iEtna,  nurse  of  endless  frost, 

The  pillar' d  prop  of  heaven,  for  ever  press'd  : 
Forth  from  whose  nitrous  caverns  issuing  rise 

Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  fire, 
And  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon-day  skies. 

While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddy  ing  flames  aspire, 
Or  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  roar 
Far  o'er  the  reddening  main  huge  rocky  fragments 
pour. 

DECADE  VI. 

But  he,  Vulcanian  monster,  to  the  clouds 
The  fiercest,  hottest  inundations  throws. 

While  with  the  burden  of  incumbent  woods. 
And  ^Etna's  gloomy  cliffs,  oerwhelm'd  he  glows, 

There  on  his  flinty  bed  ontstretch'd  he  lies, 
Whose  pointed  rock  his  tossing  carcase  wounds  j 

There  with  dismay  he  strikes  beholding  eyes. 


issued  from  the  neighbouring  mountain,  or  by  the  earthquakes 
that  usually  attended  those  eruptions.  With  the  same  propriety 
therefore  he  closes  his  description  with  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  who 
had  .1  temple  ou  Mount  iEtna,  imploring  his  favour  and  pro- 
tection. The  other  beauties  of  this  fine  passage  are  so  visible 
and  striking:,,  tliat  I  need  not  point  them  out  to  the  judicious 
reader.  I  sliall  only  observe,  that  Pindar  is  the  tirst  poet,  that 
has  given  us  a  description  of  those  fiery  eruptions  of  Mount 
^tna;  wbid),  from  Homer's  having  t;iken  nu  notice  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  phcsnomeuou,  is  supposed  not  to  have  burnt  be- 
fore  his  time. 
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O  save  lis  from  thy  %vrath,  Sicilian  Jove ! 
Thou,  that  here  reign'st,  ador'd  in  ^Etna's  sacred 
grove. 

DECADE  VII. 

iEtna,  fair  forehead  of  this  fruitful  land  I 

Whose  horrow'd  name  adorns  the  royal  town 
Kais'd  by  ilhistrious  Hiero's  generous  hand, 

And  rendcr'd  glorious  with  his  high  renown. 
By  Pythian  heralds  were  her  praises  sung, 

When  Hiero  triumph'd  in  the  dusty  course, 
When  sweet  Castalia  with  applauses  ning, 

And  glorious  laurels  crownd  the  conquering 
horse. 
Tlie  happy  city  for  her  future  days 
I  Presages  hence  increase  of  victory  and  praise. 

DECADE  VIII. 

Thus  when  the  mariners  to  prosperous  winds, 

Tlie  port  forsaking,  spread  their  swelling  sails ; 
The  fair  departure  cheers  their  jocund  minds 

With  pleasing  hopes  of  favourable  gales, 
While  o'er  the  dangerous  deserts  of  the  main, 

To  their  lov'd  country  they  pursue  their  way, 
Ev'n  so,  Apollo,  thou,  whom  Lycia's  plain, 

Whom  Delus,  and  Castalia's  springs  obey, 
These  hopes  regard,  and  ^Etna's  glory  raise 
With  valiant  sons,  triumphant  steeds,  and  heavenly 
lays  ! 

DECADE  IX. 

For  human  virtue  from  the  gods  proceeds ; 

They  the  wise  mind  bestow'd,  and  sraooth'd  the 
With  elocution,  and  for  mighty  deeds  [tongue 

The  nervous  anu  with  manly  vigour  strung. 
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All  these  are  Hicro's  ;  these  to  rival  lays 

Call  fortli  the  bard  :  arise  then,  niiise,  and  speed 

To  this  conlcntiou  ;  strive  in  Hiero's  praise, 
Nor  fear  thy  efforts  shall  his  worth  exceed  ; 

Within  the  lines  of  trnth  secure  to  throw  *, 

Thy  dart  shall  still  snrpass  each  vaiu  attempting  foe. 

DfXAUE  X. 

So  may  sncceediufr  aj^es,  as  they  roll, 

Great  Hiero  still  in  w  ealth  and  bliss  maintain. 

And  joyous  health  recailin«r,  on  his  soul^ 
Oblivion  pour  of  life-consuming  pain. 

4  TFie  metaphor  here  made  use  of  by  Pindar,  is  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  five  exercises  of  the  Pentaililon,  viz.  Dartm?, 
in  which  he  who  threw  his  dart  furthest,  within  certain  lines, 
or  limits,  was  deemed  the  conqueror;  as  be,  whose  dart  wan- 
dered beyond  those  lines,  lost  the  victory.     S<  e  Dissertation. 

5  The  works  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  birili^n  hi-torian 
beine;  lost,  the  accounts  we  have  of  Hiero,  and  the  afifairs  ofi 
Sicily  in  his  lime,  are  so  short  and  defective,  that  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  what  lights  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar  lurnishts  ' 
us  with,  for  the  illustration  of  this  and  some  other  passages  io 
this  Ode.  Pindar  has  inscribed  no  less  than  four  Odes  to  Hiero, 
viz.  the  first  Olympic  Ode,  and  first,  second,  and  third  Pythiaa . 
Odes.  In  each  of  which,  however,  are  many  passai^es  not  suffi- 
ciently cleared  up  hy  the  Scholiast:  for  instance,  in  the  first 
Olympic  Ode,  written  upon  occasion  of  a  victory  obtained  by 
Hiero  in  the  seventy  third  Olymp.  (it  the  date  be  right)  Hiero 
is  styled  king  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  be  did  not  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  Syracuse,  till  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Gelo, 
which  happened  in  the  "oih  Olymp.  It  should  seem  therefore, 
from  what  Pindar  says,  that  he  was  king  of  some  other  city  of 
Sicily,  while  4iis  brother  reigned  in  Syracuse ;  but  of  this  we 
have  no  account,  neither  from  history,  nor  from  the  Scholiast. 
In  the  same  ignorance  and  uncertainty  are  we  left  with  regard 
to  the  times,  circumstances,  and  persons  alluded  to  in  this  and 
the  following  stanza.  We  may  however  venture  to  (letfermine, 
that  by  these  verses, 
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Vet  may  thy  memory  witli  sweet  delight 

The  various  dangers  and  ihe  toils  recount, 
Wliich  in  intestine  wars  and  bloody  tight 

Thy  patient  virtue,  Hiero,  did  surmount ; 
What  time,  by  heaven  above  all  Grecians  crovvn'd, 
The  prize  of  sovereign  sway  with  thee  thy  brother  * 
found. 


What  time,  by  heaven  above  all  Grecians  crown'd. 

The  prize  of  sovereigu  sway  with  thee  Ihy  brother  found, 

Pindar  meant  to  allude  to  that  famon-^  dt-cree,  by  %vhich  the 
people  of  Syrat-use  voluntarily  setlletl  tlie  sovereignty  of  their 
city  upon  Gelo,  and  his  brothers  Hiero  and  Xhrasybulus.  A 
decree  no  less  singular  than  honourable ;  no  Grecian,  that  I  know 
of,  having  obtained  the  sovereignty  in  a  free  state,  by  the  vo- 
Inntary  appointment  of  the  people,  which  shows  the  propriety 
of  the  two  verses  above  quoted. 
As  to  the  following  verses. 

Then  like  the  son  of  P-jean  didst  thou  war, 
Sniit  with  the  arrows  of  a  sore  disease. 

While  as  along  slow  rolls  thy  sickly  car. 

Love  and  amaze  the  haughtiest  bosoms  seize. 

We  are  told  by  the  Scholiast,  that  Tliero  being  afflicted  with  the 
stone,  or  gravel,  was  carried  about  with  his  army  in  a  litter  or 
chariot;  which  two  particulars  1  have,  for  the  sake  of  illustrat- 
ing what  follows,  transplanted  out  of  the  notes  uito  the  text, 
though  Pindar  makes  uo  mention  of  either.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  Hiero's  sickness,  wars,  &c.  were  undtiubtedly  too 
well  known,  to  need  any  thing  more,  than  a  bare  hint,  or  a  dis- 
tant allusion  from  Pindar,  who  wrote  his  Ode  to  be  sung  in  the 
court,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  Hiero  himself.  Every  school- 
boy is  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Philoctetes,  the  conjparisou 
between  whom  and  ?liero  turns  upon  Ihe  gentral  resemblance 
of  their  conditions :  they  were  both  disabled,  yet  both  attended 
thdrarmici,  and  by  that  allendauce  having  obtained  the  victory, 

•  Gelo. 
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DECADE  Xr. 

Then  like  the  son  of  Paean  didst  thoti  war, 

Smit  w  ith  the  arrows  of  a  sore  disease ; 
While,  as  alon^  slow  rolls  thy  sickly  car, 

Love  and  amaze  the  haughtiest  bosoms  »cizc. 
In  Lemuos  pining  with  the'  envenom'd  wound 

The  son  of  Pa  an,  Philoctetes,  lay  ; 
There,  after  tedious  quest,  the  heroes  found, 

And  bore  the  limping  archer  thence  away  j 
By  whom  fell  Priam's  towers  (so  fate  ordain'd) 
And  the  long  harass'd  Greeks  their  wish'd  repose 
obtain'd. 


gave  repose  to  their  long-hai  asscl  countrymen.  As  (hey  resem- 
bled each  other  in  these  particulars,  so  (continues  Pinrlar;  may 
Hiero  resemble  Philoctetes  in  recovering  his  health  by  the  super- 
natural assistance  of  some  deity.  Philoctetes,  as  the  .Scholiait 
tells  us  out  of  Dionysius,  being  by  the  direction  of  Apollo'* 
oracle  put  into  a  bath,  was  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  I^Iachaon 
having  taken  away  the  putrified  flesh,  and  washed  the  wound 
with  wine,  laid  to  it  an  herb  which  jiLsculapius  had  received 
from  Chiron,  by  which  medicament  the  hero  was  restored  to 
his  former  state  of  health.  This  wish  or  prayer  Pindar  has  in- 
sisted npon  more  largely  in  his  third  Pythian  Ode,  addressed 
likewise  to  Iliero,  which  begins  with  a  wish  that  Chiron  wa; 
still  resident  upon  earth,  that  (says  Pindar)  I  might  repnir  to 
him  in  his  cave,  and  endeavour  wtth  my  verses  to  prevail  with 
him,  either  to  lend  his  own  assistance  to  good  men  labourinf 
under  any  disease,  or  to  send  some  son  of  Apollo,  as  ^51scnlapius 
or  Apollo  himself;  and  then  (continues  he)  would  I  repair  tc 
Syracuse,  carrying  to  lli^ro  two  acceptable  presents,  health,  an( 
an  Ode  congratulating  him  npon  his  Pythian  victory,  &c.  ilit 
whole  Ode  is  very  fine,  and  ends  with  proper  consolatories  t( 
Hiero,  whose  disease,  as  this  wish  of  the  poet  intimates,  w* 
uot  to  be  cured  by  human  meau». 
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DECADE  XII. 

May  Hiero  too,  like  Pagan's  son,  receive 

Recover' il  vigour  from  celestial  hands ! 
And  may  the  healing  god  proceed  to  give 

The  power  to  gain  whateer  his  wish  demands. 
But  now,  O  muse,  address  thy  sounding  lays 

To  young  Dinomenes,  his  virtuous  heir. 
Sing  to  Dinomenes '  his  father's  praise ; 

His  father's  praise  shall  glad  his  filial  ear. 

For  him  hereafter  shalt  thou  touch  the  string, 
And  chant  in  friendly  strains  fair^Etna's  future  king. 

6  Shig  to  Dinomenes  his  father's  praise  ; 
His  father's  -praise  shall  glad  his  filial  ear.'] 

Dinomeces  (namod  after  his  grandfather)  was  the  son  of  Hiero 
by  the  daughter  of  Nicocles  of  Syracuse.    Pindar  in  the  next 
jtanza  tells  us,  that  Hiero  founded  the  city  of  ^Itna  for  his  sou 
Dinomenes,  whom  he  therefore  styles  the  future  kiug  of  iEtna; 
but  the  event  did  not  answer  either  Micro's  intenlion,  or  the 
poet's  expectation.    For  the  old  inhabitants  of  Catana,  upon 
whose  ruins  the  city  of  iEtna  was  built,  returning  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Hiero,  expelled  from  thence  the  people  settled 
there  by  Hiero,  burnt  his  sepulchre,  and  took  possession  once 
more  of  their  native  city,  from  whence  they  had  been  driven 
by  that  monarch.     Hiero,  however,  in  his  lifetime,  appointed 
his  son  governor  or  general  of  this  colony,  which,  i  tseems,  be- 
ing con\posed  of  people  descended  originally  from  Sparta,  (as 
Pindar  himself  tells  us)  was  left  by  Hiero  to  enjoy  their  liberty, 
and  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  their  mother-country  :  which 
laws,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  people,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Scholiast,  werethe  famous  laws  of  Lycurgus.   This,  however, 
is  somewhat  uncertain.    I  shall  add  here,  for  the  information  of 
the  unlearned  reader,  that  Amyclae,  mentioned  in  the  following 
verses,  was  the  old  name  of  Sparta  or  Lacedgemou,  which  stood 
near  the  river  Eurotas  and  the  mountain  Taygetus,  and  that 
Xina  (the  city)  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amena- 
That  Pindar  was  not  mistaken  in  what  he  sayi  of  DiaomeiiM, 
VOL,  II.  >1 
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DECADE  XIII. 

Hicro  for  him  the'  illustrious  city  rear'd, 

And  fi  ll'd  with  sous  of  Greece  her  stately  towers, 
Where  by  the  free-bom  citizen  rever'd 

The  Spartan  laws  exert  their  virtuous  powers. 
For  by  the  statutes,  which  their  fathers  gave. 

Still  must  the  restive  Dorian  youth  be  ledj 
^Vho  dwelling  once  on  cold  Eurotas'  wave,      ^ 

Where  proud  Taygetus  exalts  his  head. 
From  the  great  stock  of  Hercules  divine 
And  warlike  Pamphilus  deriv'd  their  noble  line. 

DECADE  XIV. 

Tliese  from  Thessalian  Pindus  rushing  down. 

The  walls  of  fam'd  Amyclae  once  possess'd. 
And  rich  in  fortune's  gifts  and  high  renown. 

Dwelt  near  the  twins  of  Leda,while  they  press'd 
Their  milky  coursers,  and  the  pastures  oer 

Of  neighbouring  Argos  rang'd,in  arms  supreme. 
To  king  and  people  on  the  flowery  shore 

Of  lucid  Amena,  Sicilian  stream. 
Grant  the  like  fortune,  Jove,  with  like  desert 
The  splendour  of  their  race  and  glory  to  assert. 

DECADE  XV. 

And  do  thou  aid  Sicilia's  hoary  lord 

To  form  and  rule  his  son's  obedient  mind ; 

And  still  in  goldon  chains  of  sweet  accord, 
And  mutual  peace,  the  friendly  people  bind. 

viz.  *  His  father's  praise  shall  glad  his  filial  ear,''  may  be 
inferred  from  the  rich  monuments  of  his  father's  Olynjpic  vic- 
tories, ertcled  by  him  atOIynipia  :  which,  as  Pausauias  informs 
ns,  lib.  vi.  \\ere  a  chariot  made  by  Onatus  of  ^gina,  and  two 
korsss;  with  boys  upon  them,  the  woikmansljip  of  Calamis. 
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Then  grant,  O  son  of  Saturn  7,  grant  my  pray'r! 

The  bold  Piioenician  on  his  shore  detiiin; 
And  may  the  hardy  Tuscan  never  dare 

To  vex  with  clamorous  war  Sicilia's  main ; 

7  Then  grant,  O  son  of  Saturn,  grant  mijpray''r! 
The  bold  Phcenician,  &c.] 

From  these  verses  we  learn  a  particular  not  taken  notice  of  by 
any  of  those  historians  whose  works  are  now  remaining ; 
namely,  that  Hiero,  in  conjunction  with  his  brethren  Gelo, 
Thrasybulus,  and  Polyzeius,  obtained  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians,  as  well  as  that  by  laud  meniioned  by  Herodotui 
and  Diodorus  Siculus.  Whoever  attentively  considers  this  pas- 
sage of  Pindar,  can  make  no  doubt  but  tha  the  battle  and  vic- 
tory here  spoken  of  were  both  naval.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  this  passage  refers  to  the  above-mentioned  victory  ob- 
tained by  Gelo  and  his  brothers  Hiero,  &c.  over  the  Carthagi- 
nians, or  to  that  gained  afterwards  by  Hiero  over  the  Tuscan 
piralesnear  Cuma,  mentioned  by  Diodoni3,lib.  xi.  To  determine 
us  to  apply  it  to  the  former,  I  must  observe;  first,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians are  here  joined  with  the  Tuscans  or  Tyrrhenians, 
which  was  the  case  when  Gelo,  &c.  engaged  them  ;  whereas 
the  \nctory  afterwards  won  by  Hiero  was  only  over  the  Tuscan 
or  Tyrrhenian  pirates :  secondly,  the  cousequnncts  of  this  vic- 
tory are  by  Pindar  represented  to  be  no  less  than  the  delivering 
Greece  from  slavery;  an  expression  very  applicable  to  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Gelo  and  his  brothers  oyer  the  joint  forces  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Tuscans;  but  very  extravagant  and  un- 
justifiable, if  applied  to  that  gained  by  Hiero  over  a  few  pirates : 
thirdly,  this  victory  is,  in  the  verses  immediately  following, 
compared  with  the  two  famous  victories  gained  by  the  Athenians 
and  Spaitans,  at  Salaniis  and  Plataeae,  over  the  Persians ;  by 
virtue  of  an  alliance  with  whom,  the  Carthaginians  at  the  same 
time  invaded  the  Greeks  settled  in  Sicily  :  fourthly,  Pindar 
mentions  the  sons  of  Dinomenes  as  partaking  in  the  glory  of 
this  victory,  which  is  true  of  that  gained  by  Gelo,  &c.  in 
memory  of  which,  the  Scholiast  tells  us,  Gelo,  who  lived  well 
with  his  brothers,  dedicated  some  golden  tripods  to  Jupiter,  on 
which  were  inscribed  fcur  Greek  verses ;  importing,  that  Geio, 
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Remembering  Hioro,  how  on  Cumas  coast 
Wreck'd  by  his  stormy  arms  their  groaning  fleets 
were  lost. 


Iliero,  Thrasybulus,  and  Polyzelus,  Ihe  sons  of  Dinomenes, 
dedicated  those  tripodis,  on  occasion  of  a  victory  obtained  by 
them  over  the  Barbarian?,  ai^ainst  whomtiiey  assisted  the  Greeks 
in  the  defence  of  their  liberty-  By  this  inscription  it  appears, 
that  all  the  sons  of  Dinomenes  were  concerned  in  iliis  action, 
which  makes  it  more  proper  to  apply  the  words  of  Piudar, 
vtaihio-cri,  Aftvo/y.ev£(^,  '  the  eons  of  Dinomenes,'  to  this  action, 
than  to  that  of  Hiero  before-mentioned,  at  the  lime  of  which 
Gcio  was  dead. 

From  all  these  consiilerations  1  think  it  clear,  that  the  victory 
here  spoken  of,  was  gained  by  fJelo,  &c.  over  the  Carthaginians. 
This  is  further  confirined  by  the  followint;  passage  of  Ephorus, 
a  Sicilian  historian,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar,  of  which 
tliis  is  thQ  substance  ;  that  Xerxes  having  made  great  prepara. 
lions  to  invade  Greece,  there  came  ambassadors  to  Gelo,  de- 
siring him  to  join  his  forces  to  the  allied  army  of  the  Greeks ; 
that  at  the  same  time  ambassadors  were  sent  from  the  Persians 
and  Tyrians  to  Ihe  Carthaginians,  ordering  them  to  raise  all  Ihe 
forces  they  could,  and  attack  all  those  in  Sicily  v^bom  they 
should  find  inclined  lo  a'^sist  the  Greeks;  and  after  they  had  sub- 
dued them,  to  sail  directly  to  Peloponnesus;  that  each  assenting 
to  what  was  demanded  of  them,  Hiero  [perhaps  it  should  be 
flrelo]  being  very  eager  for  assisting  the  Greeks,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians being  as  ready  to  co-operate  with  Xerxes,  the  former, 
viz.  Gelo,  got  ready  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  and  an  army 
of  two  thousand  horse,  and  ten  thousand  foot ;  and  having  been 
informed  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  sailed  for  Sicily,  went 
out  to  meet  them,  engaged  and  vanquished  them  ;  by  which 
victory  (continues  Ephorus)  he  not  only  saved  Sicily,  but  all 
Greece.  Here  then  is  the  direct  testimony  of  an  historian,  who 
wrote  expressly  upon  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  lived  long  before 
Diodorus,  contirming  what  Pindar  (who  lived  at  the  very  time 
of  these  transactions)  says  of  a  naval  victory  obtained  by  Gelo 
and  his  brothers  over  the  Carthaginians.  Of  which,  however, 
neither  Diodoius,  uor   any   other   author,   tliat   I   know   of, 
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DECADE  XVI. 

What  terrors  !  what  destruction  them  assail'd ! 

Hurl'd  from  their  riven  decks  what  numbers 
died! 
Wiien  o'er  their  might  Siciiia's  chief  prevail'd, 

Tlieir  youth  o'erwhehning  in  tlie  foamy  tide ; 

makes  any  menlion,  except  Pausanias;  whose  words  I  shall 
produce  presently:  lor  this  omission,  as  well  in  the  moderu  as 
the  ancient  liislorians,  I  can  by  no  means  account;  considering 
that  the  latter  migtit  have  learned  this  particular  from  Ephorus 
and  others,  and  the  former  from  Pindar  and  his  Scholiast,  as 
well  as  from  the  words  of  Pau'anias  above  hinted  at,  which 
are  these  :  'Etps^rig  3e  ru>  Sixoujv/w  Is-'v  o  Kct^yCi^oviu/v  3>)3-aiij>9f. 
'  Aya.irtfxocrci  5'  ev  atii-zui  Zeug   fxeya&ei  f^iy^^y  "^^    3w^-a)C£;   "Ktvot 

r,Tot  Tfifi^eriv  rt  xai  cteJ;?]  t^a-'X/i  )c^aT»)<ravTU)v.  Pans.  lit),  vi.  p. 
4yg,  edit.  Kuhnii.    Prope  S/ci/oniain  thesnurus  est  Curt  ha- 

g'mienslum in  eo  sunt  Jupiter  ingenti  nwgnitudine, 

et  linteo'  lorlccB  ties,  Gelonis ct  Syracusanorum  dona,  victim 
classe  vel  etiam  pedestri  pugnd  Pants,  or,  as  I  think  they 
may  be  translated,  vtctis  quidem  classe,  atque  etiam  pedestri 
pugnd  Pcenis.  Here  is  mention  made  of  two  victories,  one 
by  land,  and  the  other  by  sea:  and  this  I  take  to  have  been  the 
truth  of  the  case.  Gelo  first  fought  with  the  Carthaginians  ac 
sea,  routed  and  dispersed  their  fleet,  and  snnk  many  of  dKr 
ships  ;  but  many,  as  they  well  might,  out  of  so  large  a  fleet  of 
ships  of  war  and  transpoits,  escaping  to  Sicily,  he  afterwards 
engaged  them  upon  land,  and  won  the  victory  mentioned  by 
Diodorus.  This  supposition  not  only  reconciles  the  two  diflferent 
relatioHS  given  by  Diodorus  and  Ephorus,  but  accounts  for  Pin- 
dar's naming,  as  he  does,  bo'h  Cuma  and  Himera  as  the  places 
of  action,  and  mentioning  ,lhe  battles  both  of  Salamis  and  Pla- 
taeaa;  the  one  of  which  was  fought  at  sea,  the  other  by  land. 
In  this  Jight  the  comparison  is  just  and  noble,  and  the  whole 
passage  of  Pmdar  clear  and  intelligible;  whereas,  if  there  was 
only  one  victory,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  there  is  no  reconciling 
the  historiaus  with  one  another,  nor  even  Pindar  with  hiraseif ; 
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Greece,  from  impendini^  servitude  to  save. 

Tliy  favour,  p;lorioiis  Athens !  to  acquire 
Would  I  record  the  Salaminian  wave 

Fani'd  in  tiiy  triumphs :  and  my  tuneful  lyre 
To  Sparta's  sons  witli  sweetest  praise  should  tell. 
Beneath  Cithairon's  shade  wliat  Medish  archers  fell. 

DECADE  XVII. 

But  on  fair  Himera's  vvide-watefd  shores 
Thy  sons,  Dinomenos,  my  lyre  demand, 
To  grace  their  virtues  with  the  various  stores 

Of  sacred  verse,  and  sinjf  the'  illustrious  band 
Of  valiant  brothers,  who  from  Carthage  won 
The  j^lorious  meed   of    conquest,   deathlejis 
praise ! 
A  pleasing  theme :  but  censure's  dreaded  frown 

Compels  me  to  contract  my  spreading  lays. 
In  verse  conciseness  pleases  every  guest, 
"While  each,  impatient,  blames  and  loaths  a  tedious 
feast. 

and,  if  I  might  be  indulged  in  a  conjecture,  I  should  imagine, 
from  Pindar's  mentioning  Hiero  alone,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
naval  fight  near  Cnnia,  and  afterwards,  when  he  refers  to  the 
l-md  batile  fought  near  the  river  llimera,  mentioning  all  the  sons 
of  Dinomenes;  I  should,  I  say,  infer  that  Hicro  commanded  in 
the  sea-engagement ;  which  may  also  be  one  reason  why  this 
naval  victory  is  not  placed  among  the  actions  of  Gelo ;  as  ita 
having  been  obscured  by  the  more  illustrious  and  more  impor- 
tant victory  obtained  by  Gelo  and  his  brothers,  \\  hich  put  an  end 
to  that  Carthaginian  invasion,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
Pindar's  recording  it;  in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  an 
action,  which  so  much  redounded  to  the  honour  of  Iliero,  to 
whom  he  inscribes  this  Ode.  This  note  having  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  authors  of  the  '  Universal  Ilistoiy,'  they  were 
pleased  to  honour  it  with  a  place  in  their  learned  and  valuable 
work  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  printed  in  the  seventh  vol.  octavo. 
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DECADE  XVIII. 

Nor  less  distasteful  is  excessive  fame 

To  the  sour  palate  of  the  envious  mind  ; 
Who  bears  with  grief  bis  neighbour's  goodly  nauie, 

And  bates  the  fortune  that  he  ne'er  shall  find. 
Yet  in  thy  virtue,  Hiero,  persevere! 

Since  to  be  envied  is  a  nobler  fate 
Than  to  be  pitied:  let  strict  justice  steer 

With  equitable  hand  the  helm  of  state, 
And  arm  thy  tongue  with  truth.    Oking,bewar« 
Of  every  step  :  a  prince  can  never  lightly  err. 

DECADE  XIX. 

O'er  many  nations  art  thou  set,  to  deal 

The  goods  of  fortune  with  impartial  hand  j 
And,  ever  watchful  of  the  public  weal, 

Unnumber'd  witnesses  around  thee  stand. 
Then  would  thy  virtuous  ear  for  ever  feast 

On  the  sweet  melody  of  well-earn'd  fame, 
In  generous  purposes  confirm  thy  breast, 

Nor  dread  expenses  that  will  grace  thy  name    ; 
But  scorning  sordid  and  unprincely  gain. 
Spread  all  thy  bounteous  sails,  and  launch  into  the 
main. 

DECADE  XX. 

Wlien  in  the  mouldering  urn  the  monarch  lies, 

His  fame  in  lively  characters  remains, 
Or  grav'd  in  monumental  histories. 

Or  deck'd  and  painted  in  Abnian  strains. 
Thus  fresh,  and  fragrant,  and  immortal  bloom* 

The  virtue,  Croesus,  of  thy  gentle  mind  : 
While  fate  to  infamy  and  hatred  dooms 

Sicilia's  tyrant,  scorn  of  human  kind  j 
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Whose  ruthless  bosom  swellVl  with  cruel  pride, 
When  in  his  brazen  bull  the  broihng  wretches  died. 

DECADE  XXI. 

Him  therefore  nor  in  sweet  society 

The  generous  youth  conversinc?  ever  name  ; 
Nor  with  the  harp's  delightful  melody 

INIingle  his  odious  inharmonious  fame. 
The  first,  tlie  greatest  bliss  on  man  confei-'d 

Is,  in  the  acts  of  virtue  to  excel ; 
The  second,  to  obtain  their  high  reward, 

The  soul-exalting  praise  of  doing  well : 

Who  botli  these  lots  attains,  is  bless'd  indeed, 

Since  fortune  here  below  can  give  no  richer  meed ! 


THE 

FIRST  NEMEAN  ODE, 

BY  MR.  WEST. 


This  Ode  is  inscribed  to  Chromius,  of  ^tna,  (a 
city  of  Sicily)  ^vho  gained  the  victory  in  the  cha- 
riot-race, in  the  Nemean  games. 


ARGUME^'T. 

FROM  the  praises  of  Ortygia  (an  island  near  Sicily,  and  part 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a  bridge) 
Pindar  passes  to  the  snbject  or  occasion  of  this  Ode;  viz.  the 
victory  obtained  by  Chromius  in  the  Nemean  games;  which, 
as  it  was  the  first  of  that  kind  gained  by  him,  the  poet  styles 
the  basis  of  his  future  fame,  laid  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
gods,  who  assisted  and  seconded  his  divine  virtues ;  and, 
(adds  he)  if  fortime  continues  to  be  favourable,  he  may  ar- 
rive at  the  highest  summit  of  glory.  By  which  i-*  meant 
chiefly,  though  not  solely,  the  gaining  more  prizes  in  the 
great  or  sacred  games,  (particularly  the  Olympic)  where  the 
Muses  constantly  attend  to  celebrate  and  record  the  con- 
querors. From  thence,  after  a  short  digression  to  the  general 
praise  of  Sicily,  he  comes  to  an  ennmerntion  of  the  parti- 
cular virtues  of  Chromius;  viz.  ids  hospitality,  liberality, 
prudence  in  council,  and  courage  in  war.  Then  returning 
to  the  ^Nemean  victory,  he  takes  '•ccasion  from  so  auspicious 
a  beginning,  to  promise  Chromius  a  large  increase  of  glory  ; 
M  like  manner  as  Tiresias,  the  famous  poet  and  prophet  of 
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Thebes  (the  country  of  Pindar)  upon  viewing  the  first  exploit 
of  Hercules,  which  was  killing  in  his  cradle  the  two  serpents 
sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him,  foretold  the  subsequent  achieve- 
ments of  that  hero;  and  liie  great  reward  he  should  receive 
for  all  his  labours,  by  being  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
gods,  and  married  to  Hebe;  with  which  story  he  concludes 
the  Ode. 


STROPHE  I. 

Sister  of  Delos  ' !  pure  abode 

Of  virgin  Cynthia,  goddess  of  the  chase  ! 

In  whose  recesses  rests  the'  emerging  f^ood 
Of  AlphenSjbreatliingfrom  his  amorous  race  ! 

'  Sister  of  Delos!  &c.]  Ortygia  is  by  Pindar  styled  the 
sister  of  Delos ;  either  because  Diana  was  worshipped  parti- 
cularly in  those  two  islands,  or  because  she  was  born  iu  thei 
former,  as  her  brother  Apollo  was  in  the  latter,  according  to 
Homer,  in  his  hymns.  For  both  which  reasons  also,  he  styles 
it  the  place  of  abode  or  residence  of  Diaiia.  Jhe  fable  of  the 
river  Alpiieus'  pursuing  the  fountain  Arelhusa  from  Pelopon- 
nesus under  the  sea,  and  rising  again  in  Ortygia,  is  well  known. 
But  there  is  some  difBcuity  in  accounting  for  Pindar's  choosing 
to  usher  in  the  praises  of  Cbromius  with  celebr.iting  those  ot 
Ortygia,  which  seem  to  have  at  best  but  a  very  distant  relation 
to  his  subject.  The  learned  reader  may  find  several  reasons 
assigned  in  theScholiast  upon  the  place  ;  but  as  none  of  them 
appear  satisfactory  to  me,  I  shall  pass  them  over,  and  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  conjecture  of  my  own  ;  after  premising,  that 
Pindar,  who  was  a  native  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  commonly  re- 
sided there,  though  he  sometimes  undoubtedly  visited  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Sicily,  where  Hi^ro  is  said  to  have 
enjoyed  and  profited  by  bis  conversation  ;  that  he  commonly 
assisted  at  the  four  great  or  sacred  festivals  (as  they  are  calledj 
of  Greece,  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Kemean,  and  Isthmian 
games,  is  also  very  probable,  and  may  be  inferred  from  severah 
circumstances  and  expressions  observable  in  the  Odes  he  com-u 
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Divine  Ortygia!  to  thy  name 
The  muse  preluding  tunes  her  strings, 

Pleas'd  with  the  sweet  preamble  of  thy  fame, 
To  usher  in  the  verse,  that  sings 

posed  for  the  conquerors  in  those  games ;  particularly  in  llie 
fourth  Olympic  Ode,  which  was  apparently  made  and  sung  at 
Olympia,  immediately  after  the  victory  then  obtained  by 
Psaumis.  See  above  the  note  on  the  inscription  of  Olymp. 
Ode  V.  At  these  festivals  those  of  the  conquerors,  who  had  a 
mind  to  have  their  victories  celebrated  by  Tindar,  applied  to 
him  for  an  Ode,  which  they  carried  with  them  to  their  respec- 
tive countries ;  where  they  caused  it  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  in 
the  processions,  or  at  the  sacrifices,  (which  were  made  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity  at  their  return  to  their  native  coun- 
tries) or  to  those  countries  or  cities  of  which  they  chose  to  be 
denominated,  at  the  time  of  their  enteriu;;  themselves  candi- 
dates for  any  of  those  crowns.  These  several  points  being 
premised,  I  observe,  that  Ortygia  (which  was  a  small  island  so 
near  the  main  land  of  Sicily,  that  it  made  part  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a  bridge)  Ortygia,  I  say, 
was  probably  the  place  where  the  chariots  and  horses  of  Chro- 
mius,  as  well  as  those  people  who  brought  this  Ode  of  Pindar 
from  Argos,  (the  city  w  here  the  Nemean  games  were  celebrated) 
first  landed.  Pindar,  therefore,  by  addressing  himself  to  Orty- 
gia, may  be  considered  as  saluting,  by  his  representative,  the 
Ode  or  the  Chorus,  the  island  of  Sicily,  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  and  beginning  his  song  of  triumph  at  the  very  place 
where,  ia  all  probability,  Chroiiiius  began  his  trinmphal  pro- 
cession, lie  seems  to  have  set  out  with  Chromius  from  Ortygia 
{ctiev  a5u£ir)ij  t'otvi^  o^uaTcti),  and  to  have  attended  him  quite 
to  ^tna  (Z>ivo;  Ahvxia  X"?'")*  which  being  some  miles  distance 
from  Ortygia,  where  they  first  landed,  furnished  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  surveying,  and  thereby  with  an  occasion  of  ce- 
lebrating the  fertility,  riches,  populousness,  &c.  of  Sicily,  whose 
praises  he  accordingly  dwells  upon  in  the  Antistrophe  and  Epode. 
Upon  this  supposition  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  the  topics 
insisted  on  by  Pindar,  which  seem  to  have  but  little  relation  to 
his  subject,  took  their  rise  from  the  places  where  the  Ode  was  to 
be  sung :  an  observation  which  will  help  us  to  accoanl  for  many 
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Thy  trinniplis,  Chroiriius  ;  while  Sicilian  Jove 
Hears  with  drli^httlnoughililtna'ssoundinggrove 
Tlie  gratulations  of  the  hymning  choir, 
Wliom  thy  victorious   car,    and    Nemea's   palms 
inspire. 

ANTISTROPIIE  I. 

The  basis  of  his  future  praise 

Assisted  by  the  cods  hath  Chromius  laid ; 
And  to  its  height  the  towering  pile  may  raise, 

If  fortune  lends  her  favourable  aid  : 


of  those  long  difressions,  and  sadden  transitions,  which  Lave 
been  censured  by  many,  and  have  contributed  to  give  a  very 
ill  impression  of  Pindar,  and  his  manner  ot  vriting;  as  if  he 
himself  was  little  belter  than  a  madman,  and  his  composition 
mere  rhapsodies  of  shining  thons;hts  indeed,  and  poetical  ex 
pressiona,  but  wild  and  irregular,  without  methfKi,  without 
connection.  How  far  his  '  Dithyrambic  Odes'  may  have  de- 
served this  character,  cannot  now  be  determined,  since  they 
are  all  lost ;  but  whoever  reads  that  part  of  his  works,  which 
now  remains,  wilh  due  attention,  and  takes  into  consideratior 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  &c.  with  a  view  to  which 
these  Odes  were  composed,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  find  no  tea 
son  to  think  Pindar  wanted  good  sense,  any  more  than  he  did 
poetical  fire  and  imagination.  The  Scholiast  upon  the  words 
Znvo;  Alrvci'm  yjc^iy  expressly  tells  ns,  that  the  Odes  made  by 
Pindar,  and  others,  upon  occasion  of  Iliero's  viciories  in  the 
games,  were  written  with  a  view  to  their  beins;  sung  in  the 
festivals  or  games  consecrated  to  ^Etnean  Jupiter  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  says  Didymns,  (quoted  by  the  same  Scholiast)  that 
this  Ode  to  Chromius  was  composed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Here  then  we  have  the  authority  bodi  of  the  Scholiast  and 
Didymus  for  an  observation  which  the  Ode  itself  might  have 
suggested  to  us ;  and  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  most  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar.  See  p.^rli. 
cularly  Olymp.  Odes  the  5th  and  14th,  a«d  the  Note*. 
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-\ssur'd  that  all  the'  Aonian  train 

Their  wonted  friendship  will  afford, 
\\  ho  with  delight  frequent  the  listed  plain, 

The  toils  of  virtue  to  record. 
Meantime,  around  this  isle,  harmonious  muse ! 
Tiie  l)rightest  beams  of  shining  verse  diffuse  : 
Tliis  fruitful  island,  with  whose  flowery  pride 
Heaven's  awful  king  endow'd  great  Pluto's  beau- 
teous bride. 

EPODE  I. 

Sicilia,  with  transcendent  plenty  crown'd, 

Jove  to  Proserpina  consign'd  ; 
Then  with  a  nod  his  solemn  promise  bound, 

Still  further  to  enrich  her  fertile  sliores 
With  peopled  cities,  stately  towers, 

And  sons  in  arts  and  arms  refin'd; 
Skill'd  to  the  dreadful  works  of  war 

The  thundering  steed  to  train  ; 
Or  mounted  on  the  whirling  car 

Olympia's  all-priz'd  olive  to  obtain. 

Abundant  is  my  theme  ;  nor  need  I  wrong 
The  fair  occasion  with  a  flattering  song. 

STROPHE  II. 

To  Chromius  no  unwelcome  guest ^ 

I  come,  high  sounding  my  Dirceean  chord  ; 

Who  for  his  poet  hath  prepar'd  the  feast, 
And  spread  with  luxury  his  friendly  board  ; 

2  To  Chromius  no  unuelcome  gicest 
I  vome,  4c-] 
It  is  doubtful,  says  the   Scholiast,  whether  these  words  are 
lipoken  iu  the  person  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  chorus ;  if  of  tli9 
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For  never  from  his  generous  gate 

Uncntertain'd  the  stranger  flics. 
While  envy's  scorchini;  flame,  that  blasts  the  great, 

Qnench'd  with  his  flowing  bounty,  dies. 


latter,  what  follows  about  the  feast  is  to  be  taUen  literally,  for 
the  persons  who  composed  the  Chorus  were  always  feasted ; 
whereas  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  in  the  person  of  Pin- 
dar, the  words,  IVIio  for  his  poet  hath  prepared  the  feast, 
hQot  fxoi  asfj-ohov  Shthov  xfjto^^y.nrwJ,  ubi  mihi  conveniens 
ca:na  adornata  est,  must,  says  the  Scholiait,  be  interpreted 
figuratively,  and  construed  to  mean  the  presents  piepared  by 
Chroniius  for  Pindar  as  a  reward  for  his  Ode,  This  interpre- 
tation I  think  very  harsh.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose 
the  Chorus  to  speak  in  his  ovin  person,  there  is  an  enallage  of 
the  tense,  the  perfect  tense  being  put  for  the  present.  But  as 
the  using  one  tense  for  another  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  poets, 
and  very  frequent  in  Tindar,  I  am  inclined  to  understand  them 
of  the  Chorus,  and  I  have  accordingly  translated  them  in  that 
sense.  To  the  Chorus  likewise,  as  the  representative  of  Pindar, 
I  have  given  the  epithet  of  Dircaean,  or  Theban,  and  the  title 
of  poet.  Now  if  we  suppose  these  words  spoken  in  the  persoa 
of  the  Chorus,  and  consequently  take  what  is  said  about  the 
feast  in  a  literal  sense,  we  shall  have  another  plain  allusion  to 
the  circumstances  accompanying  the  triumph  of  Chroraius,  in 
which  this  Ode  was  suns:  and  we  may  hence  take  occasion  to 
observe,  in  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in  the  preceding  note, 
how  artfully  the  poet  hath  adapted  the  several  parts  of  his 
Ode  to  the  several  topics  which  presented  themselves,  during 
the  time  in  which  it  was  sung  by  the  Chorus.  The  victorious 
chariot  and  horses  of  Chromius  landed  in  Ortygia,  from  whence, 
in  all  probability,  the  procession  began.  With  the  praises 
therefore  of  Ortygia,  the  Chorus  who  attended  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror  very  properly  begin  their  song,  declaring  at 
the  same  time  the  subject  or  occasion  of  it;  viz.  the  Nemean 
victory  of  Chromius,  and  the  design  of  all  their  pomp  and 
fertivity,  which  was  to  return  thanks  to  .T-tuean  Jupiter,  and 
the  gods,  by  whose  assistance  Chromius  in  this  his  first  victory 
bad  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  fame,    Next  comes  tha^ 
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But  envy  ill  becomes  the  human  mind ; 
Since  various  parts  to  various  men  assign'd 
All  to  perfection  and  to  praise  will  lead, 
Would  each  those  patlis  pursue  which  nature  bids 
him  tread. 


praise  of  Sicily,  through  a  large  tract  of  which  they  were  to 
pass  from  Syracuse  to  JEtna  ;  in  which  passage  we  may  suppose 
them  at  proper  pauses  taking  notice  of  the  fertility,  wealth, 
populonsness,  &c,  of  that  island,  which  could  not  fail  -striking 
their  eyes,  as  they  proceeded  in  their  march  through  the  fields 
of  corn,  the  rich  pastures,  and  the  stately  cities,  for  which 
Sicily  was  at  that  time,  and  some  ages  after,  so  famous.  After 
this,  upon  mention  of  the  feast  prepared  for  the  Chorus,  they 
of  [take  occasion  to  launch  into  the  particular  praises  of  Chromius, 
beginning  with  his  hospitality,  cf  which  the  great  entertainment 
then  provided  by  him  was  a  specimen.  As  these  praises  of  his 
hospitality  and  liberality  were  a  kind  of  invitation  to  all 
strangers  to  partake  of  his  bounty ;  from  these  topics  the  poet 
falls  naturally  into  the  mention  of  the  other  excellent  qualities 
of  Chromins;  viz.  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  activity,  in  the 
service  of  his  country  j  and  then  returning  to  his  Kcmean  vic- 
tory, promises  him,  from  this  auspicious  beginning,  a  large  in- 
crease of  fame,  &c.  as  has  been  observed  in  the  Argument. 
By  considering  these  several  points  in  this  light,  the  whole  Ode 
appears  to  me  very  methodical  and  well  connected  :  but  as  all  I 
have  offered  is  nothing  more  than  conjecture,  I  submit  it  as 
such  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  reader. 
I  had  once  translated  this  passage  thus  ; 

To  Chramius  once  a  uelcome  guest 

I  came,  high  sou7iding  my  Dircaan  chord, 

Who  for  his  poet  straight  prepar'd  the  feast,  SiC 

Faking  it  to  be  spoken  in  the  person  of  Pindar,  who,  having 
been  in  Sicily,  might  formerly  have  been  hospitably  received 
md  entertained  by  Chromius.  3 his  interpretation  will  agree 
setter  with  the  tense  tr»)v»  but  I  think  the  other  preferable 
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ANTISTROPIIE  II. 

In  action  thus  lieroic  mij^ht, 

In  council  shines  the  mind  sagacious,  wise, 
Which  to  the  future  casts  her  piercing  sight, 

And  sees  the  train  of  consequences  lise. 
With  either  talent  Cliromius  bless'd 

Suppresses  not  his  active  powers. 
I  hate  the  miser,  whose  unsocial  breast 

Locks  from  the  world  his  useless  stores  : 
Wealth  by  the  bounteous  only  is  enjoy'd, 
Whose  treasures  in  diffusive  good  employ'd, 
The  rich  returns  of  fame  and  friends  procure  j 
And  'gainst  a  sad  reverse,  a  safe  retreat  insure. 


Thy  early  virtues,  Chromius,  deck'd  with  praise, 

And  these  first-fruits  of  fame  inspire 
The  muse  to  promise  for  thy  future  days 
A  large  increase  of  merit  and  renown. 
So  when  of  old  Jove's  mighty  son, 
Worthy  his  great  immortal  sire, 
Forth  from  Alcmena's  teeming  bed 

With  his  twin-brother  came, 
Safe  through  life's  painful  entrance  led 
To  view  the  dazzling  sun's  reviving  flame, 
The'  imperial  cradle  Juno  quick  survey'd. 
Where  slept  the  twins  in  saffron  bauds  array'iL. 

STROPHE  III. 

Then  glowing  with  immortal  rage, 

The  gold-enthroned  empress  of  the  gods, 

Her  eager  thirst  of  vengeance  to  assuage. 
Straight  to  her  hated  rival's  curs'd  abodes 
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Bade  her  vindictive  serpents  haste. 

They  throu':h  the  opening  valves  with  speed 
On  to  the  chambers  deep  recesses  pass, 

To  perpetrate  their  murderous  deed  : 
And  now  in  knotty  mazes  to  infold 
Their  destin'd  prey,  on  curling  spires  they  roU'd, 
His  dauntless  brow  when  young  Alcides  rear'd, 
And  for  their  first  attempt  his  infant  armsprepar'd. 


ANTISTROPHE  III. 

Fast  by  the  azure  necks  he  held 

And  grip'd  in  either  hand  his  scaly  foes ; 
Till  from  their  horrid  carcases  expell'd, 

At  length  the  poisonous  soul  unwilling  flows. 
Meantime  intolerable  dread 

Congeal'd  each  female's  curdling  blood. 
All  who  attendant  on  the  genial  bed 

Around  the  languid  mother  stood. 
She,  with  distracting  fear  and  anguish  stung, 
Forth  from  her  sickly  couch  impatient  sprung; 
Her  cumbrous  robe  regardless  off  she  threw, 
And  to  protect  her  child  with  fondest  ardour  flew. 


EPODE  III. 

But  with  her  shrill,  distressful  cries  alarm'd, 
In  rush'd  each  bold  Cadmean  lord. 

In  brass  refulgent,  as  to  battle  arm'd  ; 

With  them  Amphitryon,  whose  tumultuous  breast 
A  crowd  of  various  cares  infest : 
High  brandishing  his  gleaming  sword 
With  eager,  anxious  step,  he  came ; 
A  wound  so  near  his  heart 

VOt.  II.  N 
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Shook  with  dismay  his  inmost  frame, 
And  roiis'd  the  active  spirits  in  every  part. 
To  our  own  sorrows  serious  heed  we  give  ; 
But  for  another's  woe  soon  cease  to  grieve. 

STROPHE  IV. 

Amaz'd  the  trembling  fatlier  stood, 

While  doubtful  pleasure,  mix'd  with  wild  sur- 
prise, 
Drove  from  his  troubled  heart  the  vital  flood  : 

His  son's  stupendous  deed  with  wondering  eyes 
He  view'd,  and  how  the  gracious  will 

Of  heaven  to  joy  had  chang'd  his  fear, 
And  falsified  the  messengers  of  ill. 

Then  straight  he  calls  the'  unerring  seer, 

Divine  Tiresias,  whose  prophetic  tongue 

Jove's  sacred  mandates  from  the  tripod  sung  ; 

"Who  then  to  all  the'  attentive  throng  explain'd 

What  fate  the'  immortal  gods  for  Hercules  ordain'd. 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

What  fell  despoilers  of  the  land 

The  prophet  told,  what  monsters  of  the  main 
Should  feel  the  vengeance  of  his  righteous  hand : 

What  savage,  proud,  pernicious  tyrant  slain, 
To  Hercules  should  bow  his  head, 

Hurl'd  from  his  arbitrary  throne. 
Whose  glittering  pomp  his  curs'd  ambition  fed, 

And  made  indignant  nations  groan. 
Last,  when  the  giant  sons  of  earth  shall  dare 
To  wage  against  the  gods  rebellious  war, 
Pierc'd  by  his  rapid  shafts  on  Phlegra's  plain 
With  dust  their  radiant  Jocks  tlie  haughty  foe  shall 
stain. 
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Then  shall  his  generous  toils  for  ever  cease, 

With  fame,  with  endless  life  repaid  ; 
With  pure  tranquillity  and  heavenly  peace  : 
Then  led  in  triumph  to  his  starry  dome, 
To  grace  his  spousal  bed  shall  come, 
In  beauty's  glowing  bloom  array'd, 
Immortal  Hebe,  ever  young. 

In  Jove's  august  abodes 
Then  shall  he  hear  the  bridal  song, 
Then  in  the  bless'd  society  of  gods, 
The  nuptial  banquet  share,  and  rap'd  in  praise 
And  wonder  round  the  glittering  mansion  gaze. 


THE 

ELEVENTH  NEMEAN  ODE, 

JJY  MR  WEST. 


This  Ode  is  inscribed  to  Aristagoras,  upon  occa- 
sion of  his  entering  on  liis  office  of  president  or 
governor  of  the  island  of  Tcnedos ;  so  that  although 
it  is  placed  among  the  Nemean  Odes,  it  has  no 
sort  of  relation  to  those  games,  and  is  indeed  1 
properly  an  Inauguration  Ode,  composed  to  be 
sung  by  a  chorus  at  the  sacrifices  and  the  feast 
made  by  Aristagoras  and  his  colleagues,  in  the 
Town-Hall,  at  the  time  of  their  being  invested  i 
M'itli  the  magistracy  ;  as  is  evident  from  many  ex- 
pressions in  the  first  Strophe  and  Antistrophe. 


ARGUMENT. 

PINDAR  opens  this  Ode  with  an  invocation  to  Vesta,  (the  god- 
dess who  presided  over  the  couits  of  Justice,  and  whose 
statue  and  altar  were  for  that  reason  placed  in  the  Town- 
Halls,  or  Prytaneums,  as  the  Gresks  called  them)  l)escechiiig 
her  to  receive  favourably  Aristagoras  and  hi;-  colleagues,  who 
were  then  coming  to  offer  sacrifices  to  htr,  upon  their  enter- 
ing on  their  office  of  prytanes  or  magistrates  of  1'enedos; 
which  office  continuing  for  a  year,  he  begs  the  goddess  tO' 
t»ke  Aristagoras  under  her  protection  during  that  time,  and< 
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conduct  him  (o  the  end  of  it  vvilhoat  trouble  or  disgrace, 
1 1  ora  Aristagoras,  Pindar  turns  himself,  in  the  next  place, 
to  his  father  Arcesila?,  whom  he  pronounces  happy;  as  well 
upon  account  of  his  son's  merit  and  liononr,  as  upon  his 
own  great  endowments  and  good  fortune  ;  such  as  beauty, 
strength,  courage,  riches,  and  glory,  resulting  from  his  many 
▼ictories  in  the  games.  But  lest  he  should  be  too  much 
paffedup  with  the=e  praises,  he  reminds  him,  at  the  sametime, 
of  his  mortality ;  and  tells  him,  that  his  clothing  of  flesh  is 
perishable,  and  that  he  must  ere  long  be  clothed  with  earth, 
tlie  end  of  all  things;  and  yet  (continues  he)  it  is  but  justice 
to  praise  and  celebrate  the  worthj  and  deserving,  who  from 
good  citizens  ought  to  receive  all  kinds  of  honour  and  com- 
mendation; as  Aristagoras,  for  instance,  who  hath  rendered 
both  himself  and  his  country  illustrious,  by  the  many  victories 
he  hath  obtained,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  over  the  neigh- 
bouring youth,  in  the  games  exliibited  in  and  about  liis  own 
country.  From  whence,  says  the  poet,  I  conclude  he  would 
have  come  off  victorious  even  in  the  Pythian  and  Olympic 
games,  had  he  not  been  restrained  from  engaging  in  those 
famous  lists  by  the  too  timid  and  cautious  love  of  his  parents: 
npon  which  he  falls  into  a  moral  redection  upon  the  vanity 
of  men's  hopes  and  fears,  by  the  former  of  which  they  are 
oftentimes  excited  to  attempts  beyond  their  strength,  which 
accordingly  issue  in  their  disgrace ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  frequently  restrained  by  unreasonable  and  ill-grounded 
fears,  from  enterprises,  in  which  they  woidd,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  come  off  with  honour.  This  reflection  he  applies 
to  Aristagoras,  by  saying  it  was  very  easy  to  foresee  what 
success  he  was  like  to  meet  with,  who  both  by  father  and 
mother  was  descended  from  a  long  train  of  great  and  valiant 
men.  But  here  again,  with  a  very  artful  turn  of  flattery  to 
his  father  Arcesilas,  (whom  he  had  before  represented  a» 
strong  and  valiant,  and  famous  for  his  victories  in  the  games) 
he  observes  that  every  generation,  even  of  a  great  and  glorious 
family,  is  not  equally  illustrious,  any  more  than  the  fields  and 
trees  are  every  year  equally  fruitful ;  that  the  gods  had  not 
given  mortals  any  certain  tokens,  by  which  they  might  fore- 
know when  the  rich  years  of  virtue  should  succeed  ;  whence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  men  oat  of  self-conceit  and  presumption 
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:trc perpetually  lading  schemes, and  foiTjiiiig  enterprises,  wiiTi- 
out  previously  ronsulting  pi  iidence  or  wisdom,  whose  btreami 
(says  lie)  lie  reinoie,  and  out  of  the  common  road,  from 
ad  which  he  infers,  tiiat  it  is  better  to  moderate  our  desire*, 
and  set  bounds  to  our  avarice  and  ambition;  with  which 
moral  precept  he  concludes  the  Ode. 


STROPHE  I. 

Daughter  of  Rhea!  thou,  whose  holy  fire 

Before  the  awful  seat  of  justice  flames ! 
Sister  of  heaven's  almighty  sire ! 

Sister  of  Juno,  who  co-equal  claims 
With  Jove  to  share  the  empire  of  the  gods ! 
O  virgin  Yesta !  to  thy  dread  abodes, 
liO !  Aristagoras  directs  his  pace  : 
Receive,  and  near  tliy  sacred  sceptre  place 
Him,  and  his  colleagues,  who  with  honest  zeal 
O'er  Tenedos  preside,  and  guard  the  public  weal. 

antistrophe  I. 

And  lo !  with  frequent  offerings  they  adore 
Thee,  first  invok'd  in  every  solemn  pray'r  ' ! 

To  thee  unmix'd  hbations  pour. 

And  fill  with  odorous  fumes  the  fragrant  air. 

Around  in  festive  songs  the  hymning  choir 

Mix  the  melodious  voice  and  sounding  lyre. 

'  Thee, first  invoked  in  every  solemn  pray'r!]  In  the' 
Greek  it  is  ■vj^i'ra.v  ^iZy,  prhnam  deorum,  which  the  Scholiast  i 
explains  by  telling  us,  that  it  was  usual  (doubtless  in  ail  solemn 
sacriGces  and  prayers)  to  begin  with  invoking  Vesta  :  which  com- 
ment I  therefore  thought  proper  to  insert  into  the  text,  instead 
of  translating  the  Greek  words  literally ;  since  without  thi», 
the  meaning  of  them  it  not  obvioos. 
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While  still,  prolong'd  with  hospitable  love, 
Are  solemniz'd  the  rites  of  genial  Jove  : 
Then  guard  him,  Vesta,  through  his  long  careef, 
And  let  him  close  in  joy  his  ministerial  year. 

EPODE  I. 

But  bail,  Arcesilas  I  all  hail 

To  thee  !  bless'd  father  of  a  son  so  great! 

Thou,  whom  on  fortunes  highest  scale 
The  favourable  hand  of  heaven  hath  set ; 

Thy  manly  form  with  beauty  hath  refin'd, 

And  match'd  that  beauty  with  a  valiant  mind. 

Yet  let  not  man  too  much  presume, 

Though  grac'd  with  beauty's  fairest  bloom ; 

Though  for  superior  strength  renown'd ; 

Though  with  triumphal  chaplets  crown'd : 
Let  him  remember,  that  in  flesh  array'd 
Soon  shall  he  see  that  mortal  vestment  fade  ; 
Till  last  irapvison'd  in  the  mouldering  urn, 
To  earth,  the  end  of  all  things,  he  return. 

STROPHE  II. 

Yet  should  the  worthy  from  the  public  tongue 
Receive  their  recompense  of  virtuous  praise ; 

By  every  zealous  patriot  sung, 
And  deck'd  with  every  flow'r  of  heavenly  lays, 

Such  retribution  in  return  for  fame. 

Such,  Aristagoras,  thy  virtues  claim  ; 

Claim  from  thy  country,  on  whose  glorious  brows 
The  wrestler's  chaplet  still  unfaded  blows  ^  j 

*  The  tvre^tler''s  chaplet Mix^d  mth  the  great  part' 

eratiastic  crouti."]  By  these  words  it  appears  ibat  the  two 
exercises,  in  which  Aristagoras  had  gained  so  many  victories, 
were  the  pale  or  wrestling,  and  the  pancratium.    The  first 
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Mix'd  with  the  great  pancratiastic  crown, 
Wliich  from   tlic    neighbouring  youth  thy  early 
valour  won. 

ANTISTROPIIE  II. 

And  (but  his  timid  parents'  cautious  love, 
Distrusting  ever  his  too  forward  hand. 
Forbade  their  tender  son  to  prove 

The  toils  of  Pythia'  or  Olympias  sand) 
Now  by  the  gods  I  swear,  his  valorous  might 
Had  'scap'd  victorious  in  each  bloody  fight ; 
And  from  Castalia,  or  where  dark  with  shade 
The  mount  of  Saturn  rears  its  olive-head. 
Great  and  illustrious  home  had  he  rcturn'd ; 
While,  by  his  fame  eclips'd,  his  vanquish'd  foes  had 
mourn'd. 

EPODE  II. 

Tlien  his  triumphal  tresses  bound 

AVith  the  dark  verdure  of  the'  Olympic  grove, 
With  joyous  banquets  had  he  crown'd 

The  great  quinquennial  festival  of  Jove ; 

of  these  required  great  strength  and  agility  of  body;  the  second, 
not  only  strength  and  agility,  but  great  courage  also,  since  it 
was  a  very  rough  and  dangerous  exercise ;  for  which  reason  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  parents  of  Arirtagoras,  for  being  on- 
willing  to  let  liim  enter  ihe  lists  at  Pythia  and  Olynipia  ;  which 
being  the  most  fatuous  of  the  four  sacred  gnmes,  he  was  sure  to 
meet  there  with  antagonist?,  that  would  have  put  his  strength 
and  courage  to  the  severest  trial,  and  perhaps  endangered  his 
life.  The  compliment,  however,  M-hich  Pindar  here  makes  to 
him,  by  saying,  that  he  could  have  answered  for  his  success, 
could  not  but  be  very  acceptable.  Castalia  was  a  river,  upon 
whose  banks  the  Pythian  games  were  exhibited;  and  the  mount 
©f  Saturn  was  a  small  hill  planted  with  olives,  that  overlooked 
the  Stadium  at  Olympia.  But  for  this  and  other  particulars, 
8ce  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games. 
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And  cheei'd  the  solemn  pomp  with  choral  lays  : 
Sweet  tribute,  which  the  muse  to  virtue  pays. 
But,  such  is  man's  preposterous  fate  ! 
Now  with  o'er-weening  pride  elate  " 

Too  far  he  aims  his  shaft  to  throw, 
And,  straining,  bursts  his  feeble  bow. 
Now  pusillanimous,  depress'd  witli  fear. 
He  checks  his  virtue  in  the  mid-career  ; 
And,  of  his  strength  distrustful,  coward  flies, 
The  contest,  though  empower'd  to  gain  the  prize. 

STROPHE  III. 

But  who  could  err  in  prophesying  good 
Of  him,  whose  undegenerating  breast 

Swells  with  a  tide  of  Spartan  blood. 

From  sire  to  sire  in  long  succession  trac'd 

Up  to  Pisander  ;  who  in  days  of  yore 
From  old  Amyclas  to  the  Lesbian  shore 
And  Tenedos,  coUeagu'd  in  high  command 
With  great  Orestes,  led  the'  ^^olian  band  ? 
Nor  was  his  mother's  race  less  strong  and  brave, 

Sprung  from  a  stock  that  grew  on  fair  Ismenus' 
wave  -'. 

ANTISTROPHE  III. 

Though  for  long  intervals  obscur'd  again 
Oft-times  the  seeds  of  lineal  worth  appear. 

For  neither  can  the  furrow'd  plain 

Full  harvests  yield  with  each  returning  year  : 

Nor  in  each  period  will  the  pregnant  bloom 

Invest  the  smiling  tree  with  rich  peifume. 

3  Tsmenvs'tiave.j  Ismenus  was  a  river  of  Bceotia,  of  which 
country  was  Menalippus,  the  ancestor  of  Aristagoras  by  his 
mother's  side. 
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So,  barren  often  and  inglorious  pass 
Tlje  generations  of  a  noble  race; 
While  natine's  vij^our,  working  at  the  root, 
In  after-aL'cs  swells,  and  blossoms  into  fniit. 


EPODE  III. 

Nor  hath  Jove  given  us  to  foreknow 
"When  the  rich  years  of  virtue  shall  succeed 

Yet  bold  and  daring  on  we  go. 

Contriving  schemes  of  many  a  mighty  deed  : 

While  hope,  fond  inmate  of  the  human  mind, 
And  self-opinion,  active,  rash,  and  blind, 

Hold  up  a  false  illusive  ray, 

That  leads  our  dazzled  feet  astray 

Far  from  the  spring,  where  calm  and  slow 

The  secret  streams  of  wisdom  flow. 
Hence  should  we  learn  our  ardour  to  restrain  ; 
And  limit  to  due  boimds  the  thirst  of  gain. 
To  rage  and  madness  oft  that  passion  turns. 
Which  with  forbidden  flames  despairing  bums. 


THE 

SECOND  ISTHMIAN  ODE, 

BY  31R.  WEST. 


This  Ode  was  written  upon  occasion  of  a  victoiy 
obtained  in  the  chariot-race  by  Xenocrates  of 
Agrijientuni  in  the  Isthmian  games  ;  it  is,  hoAvever, 
addressed  not  to  Xenocrates  himself,  bnt  to  his  son 
Thrasybukis ;  from  vvhence,andfrom  Pindar's  always 
speaking  of  Xenocrates  in  the  perfect  tense,  it  is 
most  probable  it  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Xenocrates  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  has  by  some 
been  reckoned  among  the  ^^y),oi,  or  elegies,  of 
Pindar. 


ARGUMENT. 
THE  introduction  contains  a  sort  of  an  apology  for  a  poet's  taking 
money  for  his  compositions  ;  a  thin?  (says  Pindar)  not  prac- 
tised formerly  by  the  servants  of  the  Muses,  who  drew  their 
inspiration  from  love  alone,  and  wrote  only  from  the  heart  : 
bnt  as  the  world  is  grown  interested,  so  are  the  poets  become 
mercenary  ;  observing  the  truth  of  that  famous  saying  of 
Aristodemus  the  Spartan,  '  money  makes  the  man  :'  a  truth, 
he  says,  which  he  bimstlf  experienced,  having  whh  his  riches 
lost  all  his  frienfls  ;  and  of  this  truth  (continues  Pindar)  you, 
Thrasybulus, are  not  ignorant,  for  you  are  a  wise  man;  I  shall 
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therefore  say  no  more  about  it,  but  procfcrl  to  celebrate  the 
victories  of  Xenocrales :  aficr  an  enumeration  of  which,  he 
passes  on  to  the  mention  of  tiie  virtues  of  Xenocrates,  ■whom 
he  praises  for  his  benevolence,  his  public  spirit,  his  devotion 
to  the  gods,  and  his  constant  uninterrupted  course  of  hospita- 
lity in  all  changes  of  fortune.  These  virtues  of  his  father  he 
encourages  Thrasybulus  not  to  conceal,  through  the  fear  of 
exciting  the  envy  of  mankind,  and  bids  Kicasippus  (by  whom 
this  Ode  wis  sent  to  Thrasybulusj  to  tell  him  to  piibiisb  it ; 
concluiiing  with  observing,  that  a  poem  is  not  made  to  cou. 
tinue  always  like  a  mute  and  motionless  statue  in  one  plac^.-. 


STROPHE  I. 


They,  Thrasybuliis,  who  in  ancient  days 
Triumphant  mounted  in  the  Muses'  car, 
Tuning  their  harps  to  soft  and  tender  lays, 
Aim'd  their  sweet  numbers  at  the  young  and 
fair; 
Whose  beauties,  ripe  for  love,  with  rapturous  fires 
Their  wanton  hearts  inflam'd,  and  wakeu'd  strong 
desires. 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

As  yet  the  muse,  despising  sordid  gain, 
Strung  not  for  gold  her  mercenan-  lyre  : 

Nor  did  Terpsichore  adorn  her  strain 
In  gilded  courtesy  and  gay  attire. 

With  fair  appearances  to  move  the  heart, 
And  recommend  to  sale  her  prostituted  art. 
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EPODE  I, 

But  now  slie  suffers  all  her  tuneful  train 
Far  other  principles  to  hold  '  j 

'  The  apology  which  Pindar  here  makes  for  a  poet's  taking 
money  for  his  compositions,  however  well-founded  it  may  seem 
to  be  iu  the  general  corruption  of  mankind,  will  doubtless 
appear  somewhat  extraordinary ;  since  poets,  tlionijh  often  poor, 
are  seldom  fond  of  acknowledging  that  they  write  with  mercenary 
views,  because  such  a  confession  is  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  inspiration  they  commonly  pretend  to,  bat  must  also  naturally 
tend  to  render  the  praises  they  bestow  upon  their  patrons  sus- 
pected, and  consequently  dimmish  their  value.  Yet,  if  we 
consider  the  occasions  npon  wliich  these  Odes  were  composed, 
as  well  as  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  inscribed,  we  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  censure  Pindar  for  taking  money  for  them.  A 
victory  obtained  in  the  games  commonly  gave  birth  to  these 
songs  of  triumph  ;  and  they  were,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  gene- 
rally written  at  the  solicitation  of  the  victors  themselves,  who 
procured  them  to  be  set  to  music,  and  caused  them  to  be  sung 
by  a  chorus  during  the  publ'c  rejoicings,  which  were  made  by 
their  respective  cities,  in  which,  doubtless,  their  Odes  were  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  entertainment ;  and  as  the  greatest 
number  of  the  conquerors  celebrated  by  Pindar  were  of  countries 
and  cities  often  very  remote  from  and  no  way  related  to  Thebes, 
the  country  of  Pindar,  it  is  evident  he  could  liave  no  manner 
of  concern  in  their  victories  ;  and  consequently  no  inducement, 
either  ^public  or  private,  to  write  upon  such  subjects,  without 
being  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  And  if  it  was  no  disgrace  in 
Piadar  (as  in  my  opinion  it  was  not)  to  take  money  upon  these 
occasions,  there  was  no  reason  for  liis  being  ashamed  of  owning 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  have  been  esteemed  a  piece  of  false 
modesty  and  ridiculous  aftectation  in  him  to  endeavt  ur  to  con- 
ceal it;  especially  as  the  fact  could  not  but  have  been  public  and 
notorious.  As  to  the  value  of  the  praises  bestowed  by  Pindar 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  these  Odes  were  inscribed,  it  must 
be  confessed  it  could  not  have  been  very  great;  since  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  Pindar  bad  any  personal  knowledge  of  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  conquerors,  to  whom  be  has  addressed  them. 
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And  with  tlie  Spartan  sajijc  maintain, 

That  man  is  wortliless  without  L'old  *. 
Tliis  truth  liimsclf  by  sad  experience  prov'd, 
Deserted  in  his  need  by  those  he  lov'd. 


Their  characters,  excepting  such  parts  of  ihein  n»  luight  have 
been  collected  from  the  victories  they  obtaiiiert,  aa,  their  agility, 
dexterity,  strength,  and  courage,  &c.  an;l  their  wealth,  interred 
from  their  breeding,  maintaining,  and  managing  a  race  of  beau- 
tiful, strong,  and  fleet  horses;  excepting  these  particulars,  I  say, 
he  must  have  taken  their  characters  and  hislorits  either  from 
themselves,  their  friends,  or  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  account* 
of  their  families,  genealogies,  and  countries,  so  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  his  Odes.  The  chief  advantage  accruing  to  the 
persons  celebrated  by  Pindar,  vyas  the  having  their  victories, 
&c.  recorded  by  a  poet,  whose  reputation  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, not  only  spread  their  fame  as  far  as  the  Grecian  language 
was  spoken  or  understood,  but  transmit  it  also  to  posterity ; 
an  advantage  certainly  as  well  worthy  their  ambition  as  the 
Olympic  crown  ;  and  of  this  Pindar  was  no  less  sensible,  than 
those  persons  who  were  desirous  of  purciiasing  it  of  him,  and 
accordingly  seems  to  have  set  a  pretty  high  price  upon  hisOiles, 
as  may  appear  from  the  following  story,  related  by  the  Scholiait 
upon  the  filth  Nemean  Ode,  inscribed  to  Pyiheas  of  .Egiua, 
which  begins  with  these  words,  'Ojk  av^-iayroTrcioj  sijj.',  k.  t.  X. 
I  am  no  statuary,  4t'.  J'he  Scholiast  upon  this  pajsage  says, 
that  it  is  reported,  that  the  friends  of  Pyiheas,  coming  lo  Pindar, 
desired  him  to  compose  an  Ode  upon  the  victory  obtained  by 
Pytheas  in  the  Pancratium  :  but  Pindar  demanding  for  it  three 
drachmas  [somewhat  less  than  two  shillings]  they  replied,  '  it 


2  That  man  It  worthless  uithout  gold]  In  the  original  it 
is  y^^^oL-a,,  Xfy)fJi.aT'  avYi^,  i.  6.  moHcy,  money,  is  the  man; 
or,  according  to  our  English  proverb,  •  Money  makes  the  man.' 
The  name  of  ihis  Spartan  sage  was  Aristodemus:  the  Scholiast 
informs  us,  that  Andron  of  Ephesus  reckoned  this  Spartan  phi- 
losopher  among  the  sevea  wise  men  of  Grfeece, 
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Nor  to  thy  wisdom  is  this  truth  unknown ; 
No  longer  therefore  shall  tlie  muse  delay 
To  sing  the  rapid  steeds,  and  Isthmian  crown, 
Which  the  great  monarch  of  the  briny  flood  ^ 
On  lov'd  Xenocratcs  bestow'd, 
His  generous  cares  with  honour  to  repay. 

\yai  better  to  have  a  brazen  statue  of  that  price,  than  a  poem  ;' 
aufl  went  their  ways :  but  some  time  after,  changing  their  opinion, 
they  returned  to  Pimiar,  and  gave  him  his  price  ;  upon  which, 
Pindar,  a  little  piqued  at  their  having  so  much  undervalued  his 
poetry,  began  his  Ode  with  showing  how  much  a  poem  was 
to  be  preferred  to  a  statue,  which  could  not  move  from  the  place 
where  it  was  once  fixed  ;  whereas  a  poem  might  be  transported 
any  where,  and  consequently  divulge  in  many  places  the  glory 
of  the  person  in  whose  honour  it  was  composed.  The  same 
thought,  though  somewhat  differently  applied,  occurs  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  Ode,  which  I  have  here  translated  ;  and  to 
these  passages  Horace  plainly  alludes  iu  the  following  verses  of 
his  Ode  upon  Pindar  : 

She,  quos  Elea  domum  reduclt 
Palma  caicstes :  pugilemve,  equumie 
Dicit,  et  cejttum  pot  lore  sig?ds 
Miaiere  donut. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  observing,  that  there  ii 
probably  an  error  in  the  sum  (three  drachmas)  mentioned  by 
the  Scholiast  as  the  price  demanded  by  Pindar  for  his  Ode  ;  for 
though  some  people  may  imagine  that  money  enough  for  an 
Ode,  yet  the  same  persons,  I  dare  say,  will  think  it  too  small  a 
price  for  a  statue  of  brass  :  especially  if  the  conquerors  in  the 
Uemean  games  were,  like  those  in  the  Olympic,  obliged  by  law 
to  have  their  statues  precisely  of  the  same  dimensions  with  them- 
selves, which  is  most  probable. 

3  Which  the  great  monarch  of  the  briny  flood,  4c-]  The 
Isthmian  games  were  sacred  to  Neptune,  who  also,  according 
to  the  Greek  mythology,  was  the  inventor  or  creator  of  horses  ; 
for  both  which  reasons,  the  victory  obtained  by  Xenocrate*  isi 
here  «aid  to  be  the  gift  of  Keptuue. 
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STROPHE  II. 

Him  too  *,  his  Agrigcntum's  brightest  star, 

Latona's  son  with  favourable  eyes 
At  Crisa  vicw'd,  and  bless'd  his  conquering  car; 

Nor,  when,  contending  for  the  noble  priz6, 
Nicomachus,  on  Athens'  craggy  plain, 
Witli  dextrous  art  controll'd  the  chariot-steering 
rein, 

ANTISTROPHE  11. 

Did  Phoebus  blame  the  driver's  skilful  hand  ; 

But  with  Athenian  palms  his  master  grac'd  : 
His  master,  greeted  in  the'  Olympic  sand  ; 

And  evermore  with  grateful  zeal  embrac'd 
By  the  great  priests,  whose  herald  voice  proclaims 
The'  Elean  feasts  of  Jove,  and  Pisa's  sacred  games. 

4  Him  too — Latona^s  son— at  Crisa  vleiv'd.  SfC]  In  these 
ani  the  following  verses,  Piudar  enumerates  tlie  victories  ob 
tained  by  Xenocratcs  in  several  games;  as  in  the  Pythian,  in 
some  games  exhibited  at  Athens,  and  in  the  Olympic.  In  the 
second  Olympic  Ode,  inscribed  to  Theron  the  brother  of  Xeno 
crates,  Pindar  takes  notice  of  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  crowns 
gained  by  the  two  brothers,  whom  he  therefore  styles  copartner! 
in  immortal  praise;  bnt  says,  that  Theron  alone  gained  the  \io 
tory  at  Olympia  :  from  whence  it  is  evident  that  this  Ode,  in 
whicli  mention  is  made  of  an  Olympic  crown  obtained  bj 
Xenocrates,  was  written  upon  occasion  of  another  Isthmiar 
victory  gained  by  Xenocrates,  subsequent  to  that  mentioned  bj 
Pindar  in  his  Ode  to  Theron;  and  consequently  that  the  present 
Ode  was  written  some  time  after  that,  and  another  (the  sixU 
Pythian  Ode)  composed  by  Pindar  on  occasion  of  Xenocratei 
having  come  off  victorious  in  the  Pythian  games.  The  dat« 
however  of  this  Ode  is  uncertain ;  it  is  probable,  as  has  beer 
observed,  that  it  was  written  after  the  dtath  of  Xenocratei, 
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Him,  oil  the  golden  lap  of  victory 

Reclining  his  illustrious  head, 
They  hail'd  with  sweetest  melody  ; 

And  through  the  land  his  glory  spread, 
Through  the  fam'd  Altis  of  Olympic  Jove  ^  j 
Where  in  the  honours  of  the  sacred  grove 
The  cliildrcn  of  ^Enesidamus  shar'd  ; 
1  cr  not  unknown  to  victory  and  praise, 
Oi't,  Thrasybulus,  hath  thy  mansion  heard 
The  pleasing  concerts  of  the  youtliful  choir, 

Attempered  to  tlie  warbling  lyre, 
And  the  sweet  mixture  of  triumphal  lays. 

STROPHE  III. 

In  smooth  and  flo  weiy  paths  the'  encomiast  treads, 
When  to  tlie  mansions  of  the  good  and  great 

In  pomp  the  nymphs  of  Helicon  he  leads  : 
Yet  thee,  Xeuo  crates,  to  celebrate, 

5.  Through  tlie  fam'd  Altis  of  Ohjmjjic  Jove;  4c.]  Tl:e 
icred  grove  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia,  was  uamed  Altis.  This 
tAltis,  as  we  learn  from  Pindar  himself  (Olymp.  Ode  x.)  and 
bis  Sclioliast,  was  set  apart  by  Heicules  for  a  banquetting-plac« 
for  those  who  contended,  or  rather  conquered,  iu  the  Olympic 
games;  by  those  words,  therefore, 

Where  in  the  honours  of  the  sacred  grove 
The  children  of  JEriesidamits  shar'd  ; 

Piudar  means  to  say,  that  Theron  and  Xenocrates,  the  sons  of 
iEneiidamus,  gained  the  Olympic  crowa :  and  by  the  following, 

Jar  7ict  unknotin  to  victory  and  praise,  S:c. 
Lhe  alludes  to  the  Odes  and  music  usually  composed  and  saag  gn 
j  those  occasion!. 

VOL.  II.  O- 
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Thy  all-surpassing  gentleness  to  sing 
In  equal  strains,  requires  an  all-surpassing  strin?. 


ANTISTROPHE  III. 

To  all  benevolent,  rever'd,  belov'd, 

In  evei7  social  virtue  he  exceli'd  ; 
And  with  his  conqueiing  steeds  at  Corinth  provd, 

How  sacred  the  decrees  of  Greece  he  held 
Witli  equal  zeal  the'  immortals  he  ador'd. 
And  spread  with  frequent  feasts  his  consecrated 
board. 

EPODE  III. 

Nor  did  he  e'er,  when  rose  a  stormy  gale, 

Relax  hi^  hospitable  course, 
Or  gather  in  his  swelling  sail : 
But  finding  ever  some  resource  ' 
The  fierce  extremes  of  fortune  to  allay, 
Held  on  with  equal  pace  his  constant  way. 


**  And  with  his  conquering  steeds  at  Corinth  proved, 
How  sacred  the  decrees  of  Greece  he  held  ;] 

We  are  told  in  the  Latin  notes  npon  this  passage,  that  Aretia* 
(though  upon  what  authority  is  uncertain)  afliims,  that  there 
was  a  general  law  in  Greece,  requiring  all,  who  were  able,  to 
breed  horses;  which,  considering  how  scarce  that  cjeful  animal 
was  in  Greece,  even  after  the  time  of  Pir.dar,  is  not  improbable. 
The  several  kinds  of  horse  races  in  the  games  were  certainly  in- 
stituted with  this  view,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  Dissertation. 

7  But  finding  ever  some  resource,  &C.']  The  original  in  thii 
place  is  so  obscure  that  the  learned  will  pardon  me,  if  I  bare 
not  Lit  npon  the  right  meaoiug. 
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Pcrmitiiot  then,tlirough  dread  of  envious  tongues, 
Thy  father's  worth  to  be  in  silence  lost ; 
Nor  from  the  public  keep  these  choral  songs. 
Not  in  one  corner  is  the  poet's  strain 

Form'd,  like  a  statue,  to  remain, 
This,  Nicasippus,  tell  my  honour'd  host. 


FINIS. 
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